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Mobility of Population in Seattle ' 


. RECENT report on the mobility of population in Seattle vis- 
A ualizes the many types and social conditions related te mobility 
within a particular section of a particular municipality, and 
contains the results of an inductive stulie if 
mobility, made in the setting of this important western city, which, 
according to the census of 1920, had a higher percentage of its popu- 
lation born out of the State of their residence than any of the 148 
cities in the United States with a population of 50,000 or more, except 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, and San Diego, Calif., and Tulsa, Okla. 
The municipalities of Europe have made efforts to collect accurate 


information concer 


can cities have been notably indifferent on this matter, and only very 
limited data are available in the United States census publications. 
The table given below, based upon census figures, shows some general 
population trends in various cities of the United States: 





City of residence @ 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH IN 25 OF 





of the general problem of 









the movements of their residents, but Ameri- 














THE LARGEST CITIES, 1920 
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Per cent of total population— 
Population, | Born in State of Born in other 
1920 residence States Foreign born 
1920 1910 1920 1910 1920 1910 

387, 219 80, 1 79.7 12.4 11.2 a 8&4 
733, 826 72.7 73. 8 15. 6 121 1.6 12.9 
205, 750 67.8 65. 6 7.5 4.8 24.1 27.1 
588, 66. 7 62.3 12. 6 10.9 20. 5 26. 4 
506, 775 66.6 64. 2 9.0 7.4 24.0 28. 0 
401, 247 66. 3 65. 3 22. 8 18. 6 10.7 15.6 
457, 147 64.9 60. 4 10.7 9.5 24.1 29.8 
314, 104 64.7 63.9 29. 2 27. 2 5.4 8.5 
1, 823, 779 63.9 63. 4 13.8 11.5 22. 0 24.8 
772, 897 61.2 57.9 25. 0 ZB. 3 13.4 18. 4 
748, 060 56. 2 51.7 1L 0 11. 6 32. 4 36. 3 
5, 620, 048 55.3 51.2 8&0 7.6 36. 1 40.8 
524 54,6 62.8 16,7 14.9 28. 4 31.9 

103 53. 2 49. 1 21.0 21.6 25. 6 29.1 

796, 841 61.8 52.8 17.7 11.9 30. 1 35.0 
2, 701, 705 51.4 46. 6 18.3 17.0 29. 9 35. 8 
380, 48. 7 43. 4 27.6 26.9 23. 2 28.6 
324, 410 45. 2 42.9 45. 5 44. 5 &5 10.3 
506, 44.9 43.5 24.1 20. 9 29. 4 34.1 
993, 678 44.9 52. 7 25. 3 13. 0 29.3 23.8 
437, 571 36. 6 42. 1 55. 8 49.7 6.7 7.5 
258, 288 29. 7 24. 4 50. 4 50. 6 19.3 24.3 
256, 491 28. 9 25. 7 53. 5 54. 6 14.9 18. 6 
315, 320 22.9 16.1 49.7 53.8 25.7 28. 4 
576, 673 20. 1 20. 0 57.8 58. 6 21.2 20. 7 
























* Arranged in the order of percentage born in State of residence, Abstract of the Census, 1920, pp. 284-288. 


!Lind, Andrew W.: A Study of Mobility of Population in Seattle. Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1925. (University of Washington publications in social sciences, vol. 3, No. 1.) 
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In the general discussion of his subject Mr. Lind states that the 
disorganizing features of mobility are conspicuous under the present 
industrial system. Workers without tools, land, or permanent jobs 
are perpetually tempted to sever their connection with environments 
and social groups which barely afford them a living. A high degree 
of mobility breaks down the powerful disciplinary influence of social 
groups against antisocial individuals. For example, the social 
rebuke, fine, reprimand, ostracism, and actual expulsion have “‘little 
coercive force’’ if an individual may maintain his status by migration 
to another community. Moreover, unless a social group can hold 
the support of a body of more or less permanent residents, that 
group will not be able to preserve its integrity; and the home, the 
school, the church, and the State are finding it more and more 
difficult to retain “‘the whole-hearted interest and loyalty necessary 
for proper functioning.” 

Certain sections of any metropolis have a more shifting population 
than others. The young, unmarried, more mobile citizens usually 
reside temporarily in the central area of a large municipality. The 
population of the adjoining sections is somewhat less noticeably 
vagrant, while the only relative permanence in the population is 
yover in the areas occupied by those who own moderate or well-to-do 

omes. 

An analysis of intertransfer rates of the public schools in 70 different 
sections of Seattle discloses a rather high degree of mobility of 
population in the down-town districts; only 44.2 per cent of the total 
annual enrollment. at the central school were still there at the end 


of the year. Two neighboring schools had percentages almost as 
low. A school near the center of the city having chiefly Chinese and 


Japanese pupils showed a very low mobility rate, the movement ot 
Orientals being confined largely to one area. The schools in the 
section of the city occupied by the more wealthy residents had a 
comparatively low mobility rate. 

Nearly 26 per cent of the 1920 population of Seattle and 19.2 per 
cent of the school children studied were born in other lands. Of the 
foreign-born residents of the city, three out of four were natives of 
Europe and 8.7 per cent were Asiatics. Of the foreign-born children 
in the school survey, 14.1 per cent were from central and northwestern 
Europe, 14.2 per cent from Asia, and 52.6 per cent from Canada. 

It was decided that one of the best ways of securing desired in- 
formation on migration in Seattle was through the pupils of the 

ublic schools themselves. The principals of seven ablic schools 
in the central part of the city and of two public schools in other 
sections agreed to arrange to have the children in the upper four 
grades write autobiogra hies giving data as to place of birth, age, 
changes of residence, ad the reasons for such changes. The children 
were also asked to secure additional information from their parents 
on the matter. 
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The autobiographies of the children of three schools gave the 
following reasons for change of residence: 









S FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS GIVEN BY CHILDREN, ACCORDING TO SCHOOL 
AND FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 
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Central Washington Pacific Order 
—_—— of fre- 
Reasons ascribed quency 
Num-; Order |Num-; Order |Num-| Order | of type 
ber of| offre- | ber of| of fre- | ber of| of fre- 
times | quencyof| times | quencyof| times | quency of 
re- | appear- | re- | appear- | re- | appear- 
ported} ance ported) ance j|ported) ance 
| 
Requirement of work.........-..----.---- 50 1 3 | 18 16 5 |) 
General economic reasons }____.......-.-- 45 2 28 | 11 14 7 
Oe 5 SSR he FS | 32 5 11 | 8 5 16 
Too far BE Be ob = 505 cc cnvecubbbaccbas 24 7 6 | 15 13 Ss 1 
ee ae Sore Ge te etn en eens 6 20 11 | 9 15 6 
pusiness AMMNC. 2... -nnoninrs-aneensse 15 13 13 | 17 3 20 
Change in occupation ---..-...-..--..-.-- 14 14 6 16 10 | 9 
Purchase of home... ......-.-...-...-...- 8 19 16 | 3 8 11 
Poor housing conditions__-_-.....-...---- ; 41 4 28 | 2 28 2 
To improve housing conditions -_--..-_-- -| 16 11 | 6 | 14 28 3 9 
ett SEE bn one oe ctinngutinkcbausilios 15 12 | 1 5 26 4 
Uncongenial neighbors ___-.............- | 4 21 | 10 | 10 5 18 
Influence of relatives -_-_.............2---- 45 3 12 | 7 28 1 3 
Fe. <cekaninad.-caconahpamitumseenell 27 6 9 | ll 10 10 \ 4 
CEM MR. ond deig coco seca sshocnseccncene 16 10 | 13 | 6 3 21 
To see country (wanderlust)._...........- 23 8 | 3} 19 6 14 5 
Landlord compelled move--_._...-.--...-- 19 9} 15) 4 5 17 6 
Broken SGMME 6 2s. 582 -o- eyes ccnewneeeens 10 17 2 | 21 4 19 \ 7 
Deitie Se. «2. <5 cece none 14 15 | 8 | 12 8 12 
To beneiis eiuliG@ren.-..... 2 ee ee 14 16 | 6 | 13 8 13 8 
Discontent of mother. -...........-..--.-- 10 18 | 3 20 6 15 9 
} 














‘Includes such reasons as the following: ‘‘ Hepe to do better,” “‘ We thought we could make more money,” 
“On account of bad business conditions,’’ etc. 










Each of the above causes of mobility is discussed in the study. 
Some of the points of these discussions are given below: 

The highly seasonal industries of the Northwest call for great labor 
mobility. Migrating workers are by no means all single men. A 
very considerable percentage of the most extreme examples of mobil- 
ity found in the survey + had the schools were cases of fathers 
engaged in logging, mulling, harvesting, fishing, and occupations 
which made it necessary for them to be continually changing their 
residence from one section of the country to another. _ aang 
teachers, Army officers, authors, ministers, and others engaged in 
kindred lines often migrate because of the nature of their calling. 
itis a matter of common knowledge, also, that the period of expansion 
and decline of certain industries within the community result in a 
corresponding ‘‘influx and egress” of skilled and unskilled workers. 
The Seattle shipyard boom is given as an outstanding illustration 
of this point. | 

The ‘‘doleful note of unemployment’’ was recurrent in the auto- 
biographies of the school children, together with references to frantic 
efforts to find economic relief. The more forlorn the financial failure 
and the more hopeless the outlook for a job in the home community 
the stronger the urge is to go elsewhere. 

The cheapness and ease of modern transportation, the search 
for cheaper quarters by families in the moderate income groups 
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(the rentals for the simplest and most unsatisfactory quarters ranop 
from $25 to $50 a month), and bad plumbing and other iMsanitary 
housing conditions are all responsible for many family moves; ,, 
are also the attempts of wage earners to secure dwellings neare 
thew work. 

Economic surplus or sufficiency also plays its part as a stimuly 
to mobility. A move —- from the purchase of a home fal 
under this category. In Seattle, as in other cities, there is eviden; 
the tendency to move into a section “of the highest social prestig 
eorisistent with the economic status of the family.” ’ 

In reviewing the results of the mobility of population in terms of 
social and personal disorganization, the adverse influence of yj. 
gration on industry is cited. In five representative industrial 
establishments in Seattle the labor turnover was found to range 
from 2 to 20 per cent, averaging 10 per cent. 

In each instance, where an enlightened and progressive labor attitude pre- 
vailed, ‘‘movement to another city’’ was the principal reason ascribed by em- 
ployees for quitting their jobs, indicating the direct influence of the factor of 
mobility upon labor turnover. In most cases the relationship was less direct, 
and such factors as the uncongenial working conditions, the seasonal and cyciica| 
character of the industry, insufficient wages, petty jealousies, and quarreis 
served as the immediate cause of labor turnover. Especially is this true of the 


industries and the specific plants reporting rather high rates of annual charge 
[change] in personnel, typical of which is the laundry trade. 


The reaction of the mobility of certain occupational groups upon 
the membership of various unions is shown in the following table: 


TURNOVER IN MEMBERSHIP OF 13 TRADE-UNIONS IN SEATTLE THROUGH MOVE. 
MENT INTO OR OUT OF THE CITY, 1024 








Admissions Removals Withdrawals! 
Normal 
mem- 
bership} Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent | eent 








Bicat.dietees, Ge Oo. iid lk. 
EES ET OR ST eae a 
Newsboys, No. 15834 

Painters, decorators, paperhangers, No. 300___ 
8 Sp AR emanate tie Pe eae eerie aS 
Sheet metal workers, No. 99 

Sign painters 

Structural iron workers, No. 86 

Tailors, No. 71 

Theatrical stage "ey No. 154... - 


Ty pogr: »N 
Waiters, No. 239 


wn 
eae 
oo 


Sawouncow 
— 
BS Ro 


eRe SR8-55 
SaseVses 
awmeaucoo 





SekuSse8sssuk 
Rg 


a 
he 


148 























1 Refers to those individuals who withdrew temporarily or permanently from the union. It does not 
necessarily imply intercity movement as do the preceding two columns. 


While some union leaders consider labor migration inevitable and 
even desirable, the majority of them regard it as an evil and are 
endeavoring to regularize industry with a view to controlling such 
mobility. 

Recent investigations of juvenile delinquency and truancy show 
much heavier ratios of juvenile offenders and truants in districts 
with nomadic populations. Although statistics on the distribution 
of general criminality in the municipality could not be secured, 11 is 
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well known that the vice area in Seattle “is coextensive with its 
area of greatest mobility.” The study also suggests. a close corre- 
lation between mobility and family desertion, and mobility and 
dependency. ’ 2 pea 

n recent years _ ptt Ding “tin-Lizzie” tourists have 
become a grave social menace. Some of these itinerant indigents 
have been stranded in Seattle, and the authorities were obliged to 
ermit them to remain in the city until they secure jobs or charitable 
assistance. ‘These “gasoline gypsies” also are willing to work more 
cheaply than local wage earners, which, of course, is highly objection- 
able from the labor viewpoint. 

In discussing the reactions of migration upon personality the 
author states that “‘a permanent and healthy life organization can 


not be erected about institutions and stimulations which are con- 
stantly changing and which are in themselves disorganizing.” This 
is eer evident in childhood. The retardation in school of 
the ¢ 


iidren of migrants is referred as an outstanding illustration. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from month] reports of 
Bs actual selling prices * received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, December 
15, 1924, and November 15 and December 15, 1925, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of pork chops was 29.3 cents on December 15, 
1924; 37.5 cents on November 15, 1925; and 35.7 cents on December 
15, 1925. These figures show an increase of 22 per cent in the year 
and a decrease of 5 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 9.2 per cent December 15, 1925, as compared with December 15, 
1924, and a decrease of 1 per cent December 15, 1925, as compared 
with November 15, 1925. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1925, AND DECEMBER 15, 1924 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase 
y i i — (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on Me 48 1995, ae 
i compared with— 
Article Dp 





Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 1, 
1925 1925 1924 1925 





Cents C 


5 


0) 

0 
+0,3 
—0.4 

0 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 


—do Of to 





4 


—5 
~] 
—] 
+0.‘ 
+2 


+1 

0 

0 
—2 
+(.3 


Salmon, canned, red 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 

Butter 

or (all butter substi- 
tes 


SSESS FRSSS SEBES 
TINA DRE Homo 
FSERS SESER SSBES 
CAaAWCO AKAs Kah w 


SCaceamr #FROOw 


+0.3 
—3 
—().4 


. 
—Oo 


Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Eggs, storage y 0 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes in the MONTHLY LAnoR 
REVIEW the prices of gas and electricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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mate 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
HF INOREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
i5, 1925, AND DECEMBER 15, 1924—Continued 








—— — 




















Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— Sg ge 1925 ~) 
Article Unit compared with— 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 

1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 

Cents Cents Cents 
Preedls..< cuinecddbnccaniscenscccanseee Pound - .-.---- 8.9 9.4 9. 4 +6 0 
PIOUS .- -- nnn cn atitic cn enenonseneenae--|eo-=- eee 5.6 6.0 6.1 +9 +2 
Corn meal. . ..-22----n0---22--2- neon |an--= OOGo 5 ie 5.2 5.3 5.2 0 —2 
Rolled C1 eee (rer Oks b wide 9.0 9.2 9.1 +1 -—l 
Cegth BORER. o nckccconpescodee cases 8-0z. pkg-..-.-- 10.8 11.0 11.0 +2 0 
Wisek COUN oie ies niibe- dio athes 28-02. pkg -_--- 24. 4 25. 2 25. 3 +4 +0.4 
ee IES PTET AEE ae ae i |. pe eee 19.8 20. 5 20. 4 +3 —0.4 
Rice ee O0...t ike 10. 6 11.4 11.4 +8 0 
Oe ee eee a ee pe aoe 10. 1 9.9 9.8 —3 —1 
pe ae a ee eee el ee ae ae 2.3 5.2 5.2 +126 0 
ER ES SS Re ae ee rik. kd~ 5.3 5.7 5.7 tos 0 
pa ee ELS perry Cae ee ME ROM hed 4.0 4.2 4.6 +15 +10 
Pent DONE cbc k none deonecennss No. 2 can_..-- 12. 6 12.3 12.3 —2 0 
Corts ORIEN 3 Bie 3 on .Gn odie oo aw ode Os. 2 ed, 17.1 17.1 16.9 —1 -1 
ae ee SS es Ce rome ree 18.4 18.1 17.9 —3 —1 
Tomatoes, canmed._........-.-...---|.---. Mes: 8. <4 13.7 12.9 12.7 —7 —2 
Sugar, granulated -...............-.- EERE 8.8 6. 6 6.7 —2A +2 
y 3 ged sae SE ee ees Ee er BOc ste wuws 73.8 75, 7 75.9 +3 +0. 3 
CRIES 2s Se i atnindadatie<matonbned Bae ° hehe 50. 5 61.2 51.3 +2 +0. 2 
ee nha ee a ae a Saree Pre 17.3 17.2; 17.1 -1 ~| 
ee ee ee ee eee bape dG denis 14. 6 14.2 | 14.4 | +1 
DRA ie a tdnta bens dtithh<ckee~- SOURS 25. eels 36. 9 34.7 34. 9 —5 +1 
ra et iil die didi na Simo who lobes! Oe is kde. 43. 2 65. 5 48.9 +13 —25 
pi OS RL a (epee se EE See ae ee ee +9, 2 —1.0 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each 
year from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in Decem- 
ber of each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of lard was 15.8 cents in 
December, 1913; 34.9 cents in December, 1919; 25.6 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1920; 15.9 cents in December, 1921; 17.5 cents in December, 
1922; 18.9 cents in December, 1923; 22.1 cents in December, 1924; 
and 22.6 cents in December, 1925. 

As compared with December, 1913, these figures show an increase 
of 121 per cent in December, 1919; 62 per cent in December, 1920; 
1 per cent in December, 1921; 11 per cent in December, 1922; 20 per 
cent in December, 1923; 40 per cent in December, 1924; and 43 per 
cent in December, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 59.2 per cent in December, 1925, as compared with December, 1913. 


[279] 
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TaBLE 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES ‘AND PR 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIF{ 
YEARS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 15, 1913 E 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
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1 Both pink and red. * 15-16-0unce can. * 8-oumce package. 4 28-ounce package. 5 No. 2-can. 

6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
caumeeaee of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of 


specified articles of food for the years 1913 and 1925 and for each 
month of 1925: 
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Taste 4.—RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF Foop FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1925, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1995 


[Average for year 1913= 100] 
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1 See note 6, p. 8. 


Table 5 shows the changes in the retail pain of each of 22 articles 


of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in each year, 1913 to 1925, and in each month of 1925. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 


AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN EACH 
MONTH OF 1925 

























































































Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuek roast Plate beef Pork chops 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.!| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price price price price 
a aan i 
Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
in. jee $0. 254 | 3.9 $0223 | 4.5 $0198 | 5.1 $0.160| 6.3 |$0.121| 83 $0210) 4.8 
66 , :i.canceee . 259 3.9 | .236 4.2| .204 4.9 | .167 6.0 | .126 7.9 | .220 4.5 
o.oo . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3 .201 5.0} .161 6.2] .121 8.3 | .203 4.9 
RRS STOLE 273 | 3.7) .245| 41) .212) 47] .171| 58] 1128] 7.8) .227 4.4 
RRS 315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 . 157 6.4 . 319 3.1 
I  . . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | . 266 3.8} . 206 4.9} .390 2.6 
SRS TIES 417| 24/| .389| 26) .825/° 3.1) .270) 3.7) .202| 5.0) .428 2.4 
RRs cates . 437 231 305 2.5 | .332 3.0 | . 262 3.8 | .183 5.5 | .423 2.4 
SES | . 388 2.6 . 344 2.9 . 291 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 143 7.09} .349 2.9 
Rae: a .874| 27] .323] 3.1] .276| 3.6] .197| 51] .1288] 7.8] .330 3.0 
SRR ee . 391 2. 6 . 330 3.0 . 284 3. 5 . 202 56.0; .129 7.8 . 304 3.3 
es ee . 396 2.5 | .338 3.0} .288 3.5} .208 4.8! .132 7.6 | .308 3.2 
| Gass . 406 2.5 | .347 2.9 | .296 3.4] .216 4.6) .138 7.2) .366 2.7 
January..--| .387 2.6 | .328 3.0] . 285 3.5] .205 4.9 .133 7.5 | .307 3.3 
February_-| .385 ao) oar 3.1] . 284 3.5 | .204 4.9; .132 7.6 | .308 3.3 
March - -_-- . 396 2.5 | .336 3.0] . 291 3.4] .210 4.8 | .135 7.4 | .374 2.7 
Apes iA . 404 2.5 | .346 2.9 | .297 3.4 | .216 4.6 | .138 7.2) .368 2:7 
May..-.--: . 408 2.5 | .350 2.9] .298 3.4 | .221 4.5 | .140 7.1 | .360 2.8 
Jualt..27-= . 410 2.4} .352 2.8 | . 298 3.4} .218 4.6 | .138 7.2] .3@2 2.8 
July=<: 2...) . 422 2.4 | .365 2.7 | .304 3.3 | . 224 4.5 |) .140 7.1) .392 2.6 
August_-.-.- . 420 2.4/1 .362 2.8} .303 3.3 } 221 4.5 | .139 7.2 | .400 2.5 
September _| . 416 2.4! .356 2.8; .301 3.3 | .220 4.5 | .139 7.2} .404 2.5 
October_..-| .412} 24] .354 2.8 | .300 3.3 | .220 4.5) .141 7.1) .391 2.6 
November.| .403 2.5) .344 2.9} .295 3.4 |} .216 4.6; .141 7.1 | .375 2.7 
December... .403 | 25] .344 2.9; .296 3.4] .215 4.7} .141 7.1) .357 2.8 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
| 
Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. |Perdoz| Doz. | Per lb., Lbs. 
IB. 2 scsisassc $0. 270 3.7 ($0. 269 3.7 ($0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
114. .cdeooccsui . 275 3.6} .273 3.7 | .156 6.4] .218 4.6 | .353 2.8 | .362 2.8 
|) ere eer ee . 269 3.7 | . 261 3.8} .148 6.8 | . 208 4.8 | .341 2.9} .358 2.3 
WB csogsnss- aac . 287 3.5 | .204 3.4) .175 5.7 | . 236 4.2) .375 2.7 | ..394 2.5 
WF seas c case .410 2.4 | .382 2.6} .276 3.6] . 286 3.5 | .481 2.1} .487 2.1 
1018. 5c252c22- . 529 1.9} .479 2.1 | .333 3.0] .377 2.7) .569 1.8] .577 1.7 
WRrwsdicscrsr . 554 18] .534 1.9} .369 2.7) .411 2.4} .628 1.6) .678 1.5 
MOB e cs cenicncccae . 523 19) .555 18} .205 3.4 | .447 2.2} .681 1.5} .701 1.4 
WE sevsiiarsnenis - 427 2.3 | .488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5} .509 2.0}; .517 1.9 
eee . 398 2.5 | .488 2.0} .170 5.9} .360 2.8 | .444 2.3| .479 1 
eee © . 391 2.6) .455 22) .177 5.6 | .350 29) .465 2.2) . 554 1.8 
Ri cahaninreu . 377 27) .453 2.2} .190 5.3 | .353 2.8 | .478 2.1.) .817 1.9 
8B os cinieuwwras . 467 2.1) .526 1.9) . 233 4.3) .366 2.7 } ..521 1.9) .548 L$ 
January....| .403 2.5 | .476 2.1} .228 4.4] .358 2.8} .705 1.4) .523 1.9 
February._| .406 2.51) .481 2.1 | .228 4.41 .361 2.8} .534 1.9) .506 2.0 
March.....| .444 23) .512 2.0} .231 4.3} .369 2.7} .391 2.6) . 555 1.8 
April.....- . 466 21) . 535 1.9] .232 4.3 | .379 26) .381 2.6} . 533 1.9 
| RES . 464 2.2; .530 1.9} .226 4.4) .379 2.6} .393 2.5} .519 1.9 
, . 470 21) .530 1.9} .229 4.41 .369 2.7) .423 2.4} .527 1.9 
} es . 487 21) .544 1.8) .235 4.3 | .366 2.7 | .462 2.2.}  .532 1.9 
August _.._- . 493 20); .549 1.8) .243 4.1] ..362 2.8} .489 2.0} . 541 1.8 
September_| .494 20; .549 1.8} .240 4.2 | .366 2.7} .519 1.9) .558 1.8 
ctober....} . 496 2.0} .543 1.8) .241 4.1] .365 2.7} .603 1.7} .504 1.7 
November.| . 492 2.0} . 535 1.9) .233 4.3} .358 2.8} .694 1.4] .597 1.7 
December..| . 486 21) .. 531 1.9} .226 4.4) .365 2.7} .662 15| .586 1.7 
79038°—26i1——2 «f283)} 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND! 
AMOUNT. PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO i925, AND IN EACH 
MONTH OF 1925—Continued 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 13 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles? by years from 1907 
to 1925, and by months for 1924 and 1925. These index numbers, 
or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
rice of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1923 was 43.4 } nd cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. e relative price of 
rib aaa tee the year 1922 was 139.4, which figures show an imcrease 
of 4 points but an increase of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montuiy Lasor Review for March, 1921 


(p. 25). 


The eurve shown in the chart on 15 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost e food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has drawn on 


the logarithmic scale, because the peremniogen of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





1 For index numbers for each month, Jan’ , 1913, to December, 1920, see MontuLy LABOR REVIEW 
of February, 1921, pp. 1921; for each month of 1921 and 1922see MonTaLy LABOR Review of February, 
1923, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924 see MONTHLY Lasork REviEw of February, 1925, p. 21. 
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Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1925. The percentage increas, 
in the cost from 1924 to 1925 was 7.9, while the percentage increase 
from 1890 to 1925 was 126. This means that the cost of food in 1925 
was more than two and a quarter times as much as it was in 1890. 


TABLE 7.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF Foop 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1925! 


{Average for year 1913=— 100] 
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1 The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly te represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 articles. 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 
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Retail Prices of Foods in 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 40 cities for 
15, 1925. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparisons of prices ip 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers, 



















































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. | 
Article Unit 
es Dec. 15— Dec. 15— | 
oee~s Nov.| Dec. - Nov.| Dec. Novy. Dec,| 
15, | 15, || 18, | 15, 15, | 15, | 
1913} 1924| 1925 | 1925 | 1913| 1994 | 1925 | 1925 | 1913) 1994 | 1925) 1925) 
‘ 
Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | Cis.) Cis. cu. 
Sirloin steak ..........-- Pound __---- 23. 7| 33. 9) 38.0) 37.7) 22. 3) 37. 0} 38.9) 38.9) 28.0) 36.7) 39.7 39. 3) 
| EEE Be do-___-._} 21.3} 30.4) 34.3) 34.0} 20.8) 32.7/ 34.9) 35. 2) 23.0) 32.4) 34.9, 349) 
oe ii a 19. 7} 25. 8} 28. 6) 28. 2) 17. 5) 29. 5) 30.1) 30.5) 20.5) 26.5) 27.5 on 4 
J LS EES See SRS 15. 8) 20. 2) 21. 3) 20.9) 15. 3) 20.2) 21.5) 21.6) 16.1) 20.9) 22.6 22 6) 
We ck oo Seca eae Steen 9.9} 12.1) 12.5) 12.5) 12.6 i 15.1) 14.8} 10.0) 13.7 13.9) 13, 4 
Ok Re eee 23. 3} 29. 6) 37.0) 35.7) 17.0) 25.9) 36.3) 35.0) 20.6) 31.3 37.1 37.3) 
EES iat eeeccscs 31. 4) 37. 5) 48.1) 48. 1) 20.5) 35.4 46.3) 44.1) 35.0; 40.5) 49.6) 49. || 
Ree Sees eee 30. 0} 45. 4) 54.7) 53. 3) 27. 5) 50.0) 57.3) 56.3 32. 0 47.1) 53.1) 53.3) 
a Re ee ee 20. 2} 35.0) 37.1) 37.9) 17. 5) 37.1, 40.4) 40. 4) 21.9) 37.0) 37.8 37.2) 
| REE. ey, i anata 20. 3} 32.1) 33.8} 33. 6} 20.7 wie 37. 3} 38. 2} 19. 3) 32.0) 33.9) 34.6 
Salmon, canned, red----!..--- ae --.--| 32.4) 35.4) 39. 8)...-- 27.3) 35. 6| 36. 5)--.--| 31.2) 37. 5) 38 
_ I ” Saeaeass ee 10. 8} 17.5) 19.3, 19.3) 8.7) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 10.0) 19.0) 19.0) 19.0 
Milk, evaporated _------ 15-16 0z. can_}____- 12. 8} 13. 6} 13. 6)--.-- 10.7} 11. 4) 11. 3)--.-- 12.1} 12.6 12.7 
Stas anna Pound... ._- 40. 4| 54. 4) 59.6, 59.0) 40. 2/ 58.4) 63.6] 63.3) 44.0) 57.3) 62.2 62.0 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_---- ae. SS 30. 5} 32.3) 32. Oj--.-- 28. 2) 30.1) 30. 3/--.-- 35. 3} 36.4) 36.5 
ter substitutes). | | 
| | 
CR 6 wottininnnepetnaunkese do_-__---| 25.0} 32.5) 35.6) 35.7) 23.3) 34.8) 36.4) 36.6) 23.0) 35.2) 37.7) 37.9! 
ON SERRA ARSENE ALORS, Pas aE! 15. 5} 21.8) 23.0) 22.4) 14.8) 21.4) 21.8) 20.7) 15.7) 22.7] 23.6) 22.7] 
Vegetable lard substitute} --__-- do. -....|...-.| 25.0} 247) 24 6)...-- 24.7) 24.7| 24. 7|--.-- 21. 7) 22.0) 22.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh __---- Dozen _-_-_--| 43. 3) 62. 5) 60. 0) 68. 3) 40. 4) 71. 5) 68. 1) 66. 1) 41. 8) 66.2) 61.8) 68.4 
eggs, storege.........-.-}..... Os cnet 28. 5) 50. 4) 47.5) 48. 1) 33. 1) 47.2) 45.3) 46.2) 35.0) 51.4) 48.6) 52. 2) 
NESE epee Pound. _..-- 5.6} 9.3) 10.4 10.4) 5.5): 9.0) 94) 9.4 5.4) 9.5) 10.2) 10.2 
ISTE ES: SR RRS 3.4, 62) 69) 69 31) 52) 5.6) 5.6 36 65) 7.1) 7.1 
SS SESS — al __,_ RPS 2.6 46) 42 + 2.5 44 42) 41 25) 45) 43) 43) 
GREE IE ASAE RE 6 > ge} aoe 8.7) 8.7) 8. 7j--.-- 9.7} 10.1) 9.9) 
oe 8-0z. pkg_.--|--.-- 11.3 a % ae 10. 2) 10.3 a sehew 12. 0} 11. 9) 12.1) 
W heat cereal__.........- 98-01. pkg. --|_..-- 25.2} 25.6) 26. 0|--_-- 22. 2| 24. 1| 24.0)..._-| 25.7] 25.7} 26.0) 
Macaroni. .............- Pound __....}.._-. 21. 1) 21.8 21. 8}.._-- 19.0} 19. 3} 19. 0)--__- 19. 1) 19. 3) 19. 1) 
IS intibdidcnchncaieriancieanee "| Jee 8. 6} 10.0) 10.9) 11. 9.0} 10.4) 10.6) 11 8. 2) 10. 8} 12.0) 11.8) 
TE... cacicintavdteenna Re icabinas 12. 6} 11.7) 11. 9}-..-- 9.4 8.7} 8. 8)--_-- 11. 9} 11.7) 11.5) 
SS i acans 23) 31) 65 64 4 "7 5.1) 54 21) 36) 6.1) 6.1) 
RO Eee be, Sehr iiiccinihis ol deiede 7. " ae 5.7]; 60 5 8j..... 6.9) 7.9) 7.7 
Ci in a cneetiel Cr TIE 5. 5. 0) 2 SAREE 4.0 4.3) 4 5}-..-. 5.2) 5.4) 5.4 
Beans, baked --__-.....-..- No. 2 can--__|_..-- 12. 4; 12.3) 12. 3j_..-- 11. 4) 11.2) 24. 3j--_-- 13. 3} 13. 2} 12.6) 
a AIS EE See 15. 17. 8} 18. 1]/--_-- 16. 3} 16. 0} 15. 8}_-_-- 18. 3} 18. 6) 18. 4) 
FURR, Ck. «6 osciteekicesc Ns ik hcadiiaie 1 18, 5; 18. 4)--.-- 16. 8} 16.0; 15. 5}--.-- 21. 8} 22.6 22. 4) 
Tomatoes, canned___...-|..--- PR. cnviidiboced 13. 6} 13. 1) 12. 7).-_-- 12. 6) 10.7] 10. 3).._-- 12. 6} 12.3) 11.9 
Sugar, granulated _...... Pound ___._- 5.5) 9.3 7. 1 4.9) 8&1 6.1 2 03) 7.1) 7.3) 
_ SRS REE Reet TRE 60. 0; 93. 3/100. 8/100. 8} 56. 0} 70. 3) 75. 8] 76.9) 61. 3} 90. 6) 92.9) 92.1. 
| Re CS Gis ied 32. 0} 48.1) 51.1) 50.7) 24. 4| 47.8) 48.3) 48.6) 28.8) 52.4) 54.0) 54.0. 
ERE ORR cok, ERE PR. ccvditonced 16. 7} 17. 8} 17. 1)/-..-- 16.0; 15.2) 15. 4)...-- 19. 6] 19.8) 19.6 
EE ESS 0 Re es 15. 4) 15. 5) 15. 5)-._-- 13.2) 13.1) 18. 2)..... 16. 2) 15.0, 15.2 
EE er BR oats hiccc 27. 8} 28.1) 28 5j--.-- 26. 6| 25. 3] 25. 9j.._-- 35. 9} 36.9) 37.8 
(EEE LR eis Tai, eral 32.1 40. O}..... 40. 8} 59.1) 48. 3j/...-- 38. 8 54.9) 46. 4) 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report, it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ 
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TaBLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART 








































































































Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Article Unit Dec. 15 Nov.|Dec. Dec. 15 Nov.|Dee. Dee. 15 
———| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, —| 1) 5, 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925) 1913 | yqoq | #925) 1925) y993] yqo4 | 1925 | 1925 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Crs 
Sirloin steak____....._-_ Pound_-_...- 24. 1) 41. 0} 44. 8) 44. 7) 23. 0} 33. 7) 35. 4) 35. 24. 6 36. 0) 36, 2 
I on RE See 21. 2} 31. 6} 35. 3) 35. 2) 20. 7} 30. 0} 31. 7) 32.0) 21. 7} 29. 2! 30. 1 
RID FO cc ptendsvonea= bers do.......| 19. 7] 31.3} 34.3) 34. 3) 19. 5 =¢ 28. 2} 28. 5) 18. 6) 25. 4] 26. 1 
EB oeccccsiin nccitiomc tbe cuuee I ss ialticd 15. 7] 21.3] 24.3] 24. 5) 15.3) 17. | 19. 6] 20. 2) 17. 0} 19. 9) 21.2 
EET REE ET Re Ee 11, 8} 12. 8 14.4) 14. 5) 11. 8) 14,2) 15. 2] 15. 4) 12, 5) 11.9) 13.) 
Pork: G@eomte2i2 uti. ..|__ ie ..-... 17. 9| 26.1) 35. 5| 32.4) 18.9) 24 8) 33. 2) 32.0) 19. 4) 30.1) 36.9 
Bacon, sliced___.......-}.._- Oe..5.22. 32. 0} 43. 6} 52. 8) 52. 7) 22. 6) 35. 1] 43. 3) 41.9) 27. 8} 40. 8) 50. 4 
pO eee TRE do.......| 31. 8} 47. 7| 53. 6] 54. 0} 27. 8 46, 5] 53. 6 51. 0} 36. 3) 49.3) 54.2) = 
Lamb, leg of........-----|----- ee: 19. 4| 34.4] 38. 6] 39. 2| 17. 5} 32. 6| 35.9] 35.9} 18. Of 34. 21 46. | 
|S WRESSE Sieses! Sel aR TAS * WR EL. 17. 7| 32. 7| 34. 5) 35. 6) 22.7) 34.3) 32. 2) 34.1) 19. 3) 35.6) 36.3 
Salmon, canned, red____j}.-__- See Pa 32. 6| 37.9) 38.3) ....| 29. 2) 36.0) 36. 0)..._. 30. 3) 35.6 
| SF RAEN Quart. ...... 8.0) 14. 14.0) 14. 8. 0) 10.0) 12.0) 12. 8. 0} 14. 0; 13.8 
Milk, evaporated___-___- 15-16 oz. can_|_.__- 10. 5} 10. 9} 10. 9}_..--| 10. 1) 10. 8} 10. 8}..__- 10. 5} 11.3 
NE cen ene Pound... 38. 31 51. 5] 57. 6| 56. 3} 39. 3) 52.0} 57.5] 57. 3| 42.2 52.8) 61.7 
Oleomargarine (all but- |....- Re Bed 27. 9} 29. 4) 29. 3}...-. 31. 2) 32. 3} 32. 2)... 35. 9} 33. 2) 
ter substitutes). 
a a aS ee 25. 3} 39. 6, 42.2) 42.0) 21. 4) 34. 2) 36. 1) 36. 8) 24 0} 33.8) 37.81 a8. 9 
te SE «li Re GR RR ee 15. Of 21. 9} 23. 1) 22. 2) 13. 9} 20. 8) 21. 6] 20. 3) 16, 4) 23. 5) 24.1) 23.1 
Vegetablelard substitute |____-. Reiget Sie! 26. 4) 26. 6] 26. 7}...._} 25. 6} 25. 6} 25.9). -___} 27.0 27. 2) 27.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..._- Dozen_...-.- 40. 0} 70. 9} 67. 9) 60. 8} 38. 0] 67. 0} 69.1) 59. 1) 48. 0} 75. 4! 79. 6) 67.4 
Eggs, storage........-.-.|-.-.- ” ee. 32. 0} 49. 0} 45. 5) 45. 2] 30. 6) 44. 4] 45. 8] 45.0] 34, my 50.7} 49.6 
SE SE Se ee: Pound __-... 6.1, 9.9 9.8 9.8 48) 85 92) 92) BE BO Bolg 
TL EMG TH 2 do.......| 29 51) 54) 5.7] 33} 5.4) 5.9) 60) Ba 5.6) 59) 5. 
EGE: 2 2 _  SEv Ret 2. 6. 6.5) 6. 2.8) 4. 4.3) 4 2. oe 5.51 5. 
pe GES. 255.4 | ied eae $5 8&5 8 5. 8.4) 8.7) 86 ....] 8.7) 9.5) 9, 
Re 8-0z. pkg_-_.|..._. 10.) 10.1) 10. I]-..-. 10. 2) 10. 2) 10. 2)...2.-7 11.1) 11.2) 11, 
Wheat cereal_........__- 28o0z. pkg__.|_____ 23. 9} 24.6, 24. 7}....- 23. 3} 24.3, 24. 3)/__... 24, 3) 25.0, 25.1 
Maearoni_............._- Pound._....|__._. 18. 8} 20. 0} 20. OF... 18. 2} 20. 2) 20. 1)... __ 20. 3| 21. 5 21. 
Stipa SEERA: Gs: | Een 9. 0) ll 11. 4 1. aaj 10. 6 11. 1 11. ) 0 10. 7} 11.7) 11. 
Beans, navy_........-..-|.--.- eRe Bae 9.7) 9. 7j/..... 84) 83) 8 3)..... 9.4) 8.8 8. 
Nae... i He 17] 22) bol 4 “4 22) 5.41 55) 20] 2.0) 4.3) 45 
I So cisn cccdecccdbestoccke eee, 2 Bin 4.9) 65.7) 5. 7/...- 4. 5.4) 5. 6)..... 4.7) 5.1) 5. 
Sra a ae ee Be 4.3) 4.9)... 3.6) 4.2) 46)... 3.7 4.1) 47 
Beans, baked......____- No. 2 can___|_..-. 12. 8| 12. 8)_-.--| 11. 1) 11.3) 11.3).----| 12.3] 13.0 13, 
SR a , BO 17.3] 16. 8 17. 3j_.... 15. 6} 15.7) 15. 6}. ...- 17. 2) 18. 2) 17. 
pf SS ee. Ss eee Bare 17. 8| 17. 6{ 17. 8|...-.| 17. 3) 17.9) 17. 6).....) 17. 5) 17.8! 17. 
Tomatoes, canned_....__|_...- adhe Fe. 14. 6 14. 4) 14. 1)__-_- 13. 5} 13.1) 12. 9}... 14. 5} 14. 2) 13. 
Sugar, granulated... _- Pound -__.._. 5.1 6. 5.2) 8.5 6. 5. 6.8) 7. 
, , Breerdre dia pecceedina = Ree 55. 0) 7a. & 74. 1) 74. 81 60.0} 74. 1) 76. 7) 76. 5} 50.0 66. 6) 79.0) 79. 
| HP A BRR 30. 7| 50. 4} 51.8] 52 1) 25.6) 45.0) 45. 7) 46.0} 26. 5 52.0) 53. 6) 53. 
I Ss. cies dine sib ath oantin diswaitie do 19. 6 18. 4) 18. 6]. ..._ 17. 4 17. 7 17. 8)....-} 17. & 17. 4{ 17. 
RE RD ae he BE a RS eet ewoe-| 35.9) 15. 2) 15. 1}... - 14. 3) 14.2) 14. 3]__.__ 14.7) 14.0) 14.1 
Bomanes. ............ .| Dozen__.... ary % 42. 1)... 37. ..---} 49.3) 47. 5} 47. 
eae Nee , eee 50. 5, 74.0) 56. 4|._.._| 33. 9) 57. 8) 42. 7)... 49. 0) 74. 4 51. 
1 The steak for w here quoted ig called ‘‘ramp'" in this ity, but in most of the other cities 
included in this hem , t would. be known as “ porterhouse 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I] Phi 
. eee 
Article Unit Dec. | Nov.} Dec.| Dee. 15— | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, = 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 1925 | 1925 | 1924 
1913 | 1924 ‘1918 
| ‘ — 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ____.......- Pound. ____. 38.7; 40.3) 40.3) 26.0) 34.5! 36.8] 36.9] 31.4 130. ( 
Round steak ....-.--...--|____- o--.--.| 32.2} 33.7] 33.9] 2241 30.6 33.1] 33.1] 29.8 26. ( 
Rib roast._..............|..... do.-_-..| 3201 316 31.2) 20.0 24. 8 26. 4| 26.6) 22.5 ES 
Chuck roast__.___-------]____. do_-....| 224] 22.6) 21.9} 16.6} 20.0| 21.2) 21.2) 19.7 | 17.8 
Plate beef__......-.-.--.-|0___- Gest: 15.0) 15. 7 16.2} 11.2} 10.8) 122) 122) 122 | 2. 
Pork chops .............-]_...- Ee Be! 1 35.8; 35.0) 19.7) 26.8) 36.8) 34.5] 26.5 a 
Bacon, sliced_..._.......-|..”_ do--_---| 35.1) 481] 45.7] 28.0] 42.8! 522] 5211 418 | 2. 
Ham, Sliced. --- ---222-2-|-- 77 do--...-| 37.5, 44.6] 44.8) 30.0) 47.8) 55.5} 55.0} 45.0 a 
Lamb, leg of--....-.--.--|____- do.-...-| 35.6] 41.4 40.3] 16.3) 35.9] 37.7| 36.31 34.4 \S 
| Se CER IR TY we ACR 33.6| 35.7] 36.8) 15.6} 28.6) 20.1) 29.6) 30.8 |= 
Salmon, canned, red__..-| te. ak ae 9 St ee ae 33.2} 37.8} 38.1) 32,2 . % 
} Se, ee ee Till 17.0; 17.0| 17.5 8.7| 12.1) 121) 121) 120 Tete" 
Milk, evaporated ____..-- 15-16 02z.can-| 10.7) 11.4) 11.4)... 11.2 11.8) 11.8 11.3 wr) 
pS ROE Se Pound _--__-- 56.4) 59.9) 59.7) 37.2) 48.5) 55.1) 55.0) 50.0 Tease 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_____ Webess<5 28.9) 27.5) 27. 8)...--- 29.3; 31.3) 31.4) 31.1 ae 
substitutes). 
ES OR Lae re $2.1) 34.8 34.4) 23.5) 33.21 36.9) 37.3) 93.5) 35.8) ad Mm | 
Se Ee hal lg ile ll 21.1; 22.8 21.3) 17.6) 23.8) 25.7] 25.2) 929) 93.7! 22. 8 : 
Vegetable lard substitute_| = do_____. ay ae a. ft 26. 8} 28.0) 27.9) 27.4) 27.4) 973 “* 
Eggs, strictly fresh __....- Dozen -- ..-- 67.9} 63.9) 68.3) 36.0) 57.2) 48.7) 54.3) 70.6) 60.1 63.9 34 
Eggs, storage.........---|_____ SS ecsel 51.0) 46.1) 47.8) 31.7) 45.6] 43.8) 44.4) 47.2) 45.8 45.4 
7 VEE HRS NE We Pound....--| &1| 95} 9.5} 5.2) 94) 98 98 86 00 wld |: 
I SSS SER ee Weed 5.6 60 61) 28 47) 52 54 5, 4 5.8 59 | ¢ 
a aS ae ----do.-.--.| 47 48 47) 25 49 6.0 50 51 5.0) 4a 
pe ee, ie eg a 9.0; 86 8. 5)...... 10.4; 10.7; 105) 89 92 gg ps 
Corn flakes _-...........-| 8-0z. pkg....| 10.7} 10.4} 10.3)...._. 12.1 13. F 12.4 11.4 12.0 120 
po Eee eee oe 28-0z. pkg..-| 24.2} 23.9] 23.9).____- 24.9) 27. 8 28.1) 25.9) 25.3) 25.1 » ae 
Macaront. _.......:::...- Pound - -__-- 19.7; 19.3) 19.3)....._| 21.0} 21.6, 21.3) 19.7) 20.8 28 ot 
BO Re a ey Ea 11.0 11.4 115) 85) 9<.9) 108) 11.4) 104 11.6 113 
pe ORI, Ae po...) Gi, Gi. | 10.0) 99 103) 95 89 28g < 
pS a Se Be te oT 2.5 5. 8) 5.8 2. 0) 1.9 5. 5 5.2 1.9 4.9 49 
SS ee ee” Be cP ae &. 5 6.4 = Bee |. §.5 5.7 5. 6 5. 8 6.2) 6.3 
eee. ec OT | Nig AD | 4.1 4.1 epee ee } 4.1 4.9 3. 6 4.6, 49) 2 
Beans, baked___________- No.2can__.| 10.1; 10.1| 10.1\._._.. | 14.7] 148] 14.8] 127] 11.8 121 
Corn, canned_______ aes ALE: oi 16.8 16.1) 16.0|._____ | 16.9} 16.7; 16.9] 14.7] 16.6) 15.7 
pO SEES yee Sas i tons 21.6) 21.3; 20. 8 Ae hE a> 17. ‘ 16.9, 17.0) 18.6) 18. 8) 18, 2 
Tomatoes, canned_-_.___|____. ao... ...; 12.5}. 10.6) 11.2).._.-- 14.8) 15.2) 149) 15.6) 14.4 147 
Sugar, granulated_-_.._.__-| Pound_____. 8.4 60 62) 57) 8&9 67] 69 O38) 7.4 74 
BS aR a LE. aby. p lege: 89.5) 91.4) 91.4) 56.0) 77.4) 77.1) 77.6) 62.1) 64.2) 65.1 ‘ 
NS sends Sal itd ee do......| 50.9) 49.3) 50.2) 30.0, 55.2) 57.5) 58.8] 50.3) 52. 1} 519 
| IER Be ae. Se re 16. 5; 16.5) 17. 0).____- 16.9) 17.9) 17. 20.4) 19.6, 19.9 i 
) | Sa ee es Be teal 14. 3| 14.0; 13. 8}..___- 16.5; 16.0) 15.6) 15.1) 14.3 146 r 
) ee Ee pe Fillet 35.5) 33.8) 33. 8)._.___ 413.6) 49.9) 431. 5} 413.0) 49.4) 49.6) 5 
gE Eg fh EE bi att be i. a0 4 42.5; 60.5) 49.4)...___ 43.9). 56. 46. 48.0, 65.4) 51.8 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “Sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report, it would be known as “ Porterhouse” steak. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued ~ a 
















































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D. ¢ 
: — Dec. 

Article Unit afl Nov.| Dee. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. > N = Dee. 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15,’ 15, | 15 

1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1924 |1995 I oo8 

pak Sd EST eS abe e | 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cy 
Sirloin steak --........-- Pound ----_- 23.6) 30.8) 32.4) 32.1) 32.3) 33.1) 33.8) 26. 5) 42.8) 43.8) 449 
Round steak ..........--|..-.- — 20.6; 26.0) 28.3) 28.1) 31.9) 32.3) 33.2) 22.6) 36.7) 37.1, 37.9 
Rib reest.............- ..-}.--- - Qo. <... 0} 24.6 25.8) 25.3) 21.4) 22.9) 23. 2) 21.0) 33.3) 32.8) 333 
Chuck roast............-|--.-- oe, <s.4 15.6} 16.7 181) 18.2) 19.0; 19.1) 20.3) 17.3) 23.7) 23.3) 235 
SS SET O0..<is2 12.9} 13.1) 13.9) 14.1) 12.0, 13.0) 12.8) 12.4) 12.5) 13.1) 134 
Pork chops__........-.--|----- do__.__- 24.0] 320 38.5] 37.3} 25.7) 33.8] 32.1) 19.9] 30.6) 40.3 39.9 
S| ERS as do__.-..| 33.0) 48.5) 56.9) 55.7) 39.6) 47.2) 46.9) 24.9) 37.4) 48.4) 47. 
Oe ae oes SS Pe do_-_-...| 30.0) 51.5, 57.9) 57.5) 45.6; 52.0) 50.7) 29.0) 53.1) 59.0 5a. 
I I sce eee a do__....| 18.0) 32.0) 35.7] 35.6) 38.0) 37.2) 39.6] 19.4) 38.9) 41.1) 41.9 
a Se BP... nae 24.6) 32.2) 34.5) 35.5) 30.3) 31.1) 32.4) 22.0) 37.6) 38.8) 39.4 
Salmon, canned, red _---|.....do_-_-..-|--.-- 31.4; 36.0) 36.5) 33.6) 37.6) 37. 6)...-- 29. 2) 37.3! 38,3 
Milk, fresh____.....-_-.- Qoest...... 9.8; 10.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.5) 12:5) 12.5) 9.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.9 
Milk, evaporated... _._. 15-16 oz. can_|_- al 10.3} 10.8} 10.7; 11.8] 12.0) 11.9).._-- 11. 5 11.9) 129 
a ee Pound._ --_- 43. 51.4) 61.7; 58.0) 52.5) 59.5) 57.6) 42.3) 54.8) 62.0 61.5 
Oleomargarine (all but- |..... ee ee .----}| 30.0) 31.8) 32.9) 31.4) 325) 323)... 29. 9} 31.0) 31.0 
ter substitutes). | 
et ek +2 BRS 22.3! 34.3) 36.4) 36.7) 37.1) 37.2} 36.2) 23.5) 37.6) 39.5 39,4 
ee ees renee Me 16.9) 23.2) 24.9) 246) 22.4) 23.4) 22.8) 15.0) 22.2) 22.8 214 
Vegetable lard substitute|_....do______|._---| 28.9} 28.2) 28.5) 28.5) 28.4) 28.6).___- 25.1) 25.1) 24.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen------ 54.2) 56.9) 62.5) 53.9| 72.4) 63.9) 66.3) 42.1) 76.4) 76.0) 71.6 
Eggs, storage.........--|.--.- | we 37. 0}... ... 49.6| 48.0} 46.9} 47.2) 47.3) 35.0) 50.3) 49.0, 49.0 
RE ree ae =e Pound__.--- 6.6 9.7) 97) 97) 106 10.1) 10.1) 5&5) 8&8} 8.0 80 
EE ET rt, CM ICS Dots dai 2.9' 6.44 52 64 5&7) 60 61) 38 5.8 64 65 
SR ir bi indie ane dh G0u.. sss. 3.3) 5.2) 5.44 6.4 5.8 5.3) 56.3) 26 Bll 5.5) 64 
icine nicchanbiaked Sa: ees 9.2; 9.0) 91) 10.6) 10.1; 10.2)._--- 9.1) 9.3) 93 
GorerGakea..s..i.i-.k 8-oz. pkg_.._|-----} 11.8) 11.9) 120) 12.0) 11.9) 11.9)-___- 10. 5} 10.6 10.6 
Wheat cereal_........__- 28-02. pkg_-_-_|.---- 25.8} 26.5) 26.5) 26.0) 27.1) 26.8)__--- 23. 4) 24.5) 24.4 
Macaroni-__.........-_- ound. -___|.._-- 18.1} 18.3) 18.3) 19.2) 19.8) 19.8|___- 22. 0) 23.4 23.8 
eat NE cai eat SES 2 Teed 7.7] 122) 12.7) 127) 11.5) 11.2) 10.9) 9.4) 11.1) 12.3, 126 
ee, MES ee de me. ....-be..4) Ee Ee en Ce hee Se 9.4, 9.3 9.3 
0 Se ee ia tant 15624 4. 5 4.44 2.1 5.65 6.4 18 24 5. 5) 5.5 
a  cannniseinsh Bias cise -----| 49 44 46 53) 6.5) §.5)-.--.| 51) 64) 6.2 
BSS a Ae Sigs ie See: 4.6 3.1 3.3) 3.9 48) ~ 5. 8j...- 3.8) 4.6) 4.7 
Beans, baked_-_-_. -.---- No. 2 can--.-|-_---- 14.3} 14.2 14.0) 12.1) 11.5) 11,4)----- 11. 1) 10. 8} 11.0 
Corn, canned... ........j.--.. ee ee 18.8} 19.0) 19.1) 16.1) 16.8) 16.3)-..-- 17.0) 16. 4) 15.8 
} RE a ESO IN ciinsnits diese 20.7} 20. 6) 20.5) 17.9) 17.4) 17.0)..-.. 16. 6| 17. 4) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned.....__|.-._- Sa Ts: ae 117.4/138.1.118.3| 15.3) 147] 14.1)... 12.3) 11.6) 11.8 
Sugar, granulated_-_-_-_-- Pound. .--_-__. 6.1) 9.5 69) 69 9.7) 7.0 7.3} 5&0) 8&3 6.5) 65 
ea abe eR AF li F ad 50.0} 78.1{ 79.8! 79.6) 76.4) 77.0) 77.7) 57.5) 81.2) 87.7) 87.1 
hn hie Ere mace: Mare Tt Po mca 28.0; 52.4) 52.0) 52.4) 49.5) 63.3) 53. 7 23. 8 47. 5| 48. 2) 47.3 
Wa. -s sncoccastesteks iE age 14.8) 14. a 15.5} 16.4] 17.7} 17.2..---- 19.0 17.9) 17.3 
Se ge Te _ we Ta sere 15.1) 14.0; 14.3) 15,7) 14.7) 14.9)..--. 14, 4; 14.0) 14.2 
| a ae ; ee 215. 5| 2 12. 9)? 13.4) 212.9) #9. 9) 212. 3)-__.. 37.1) 34.7) 34.7 
ES SEER AE aes 46.3) 61.2) 48.0} 44.3) 63.3, 48.5)... 41. 1| 61. 0| 49.0 
1 No. 2% ean. 2 Per pound 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in December, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1924, and in November, 
1925. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 
each city.‘ 





* For list of articles see note 6, p. 8. ; 

4 The consumption figures oF from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the MONTHLY LaBork REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Laboz 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TasLe 9.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER, 





















































N 8] 1925, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1925, DECEMBER, 1924, AND 
WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
™ Percent- P t- 
- : er 
- Percentage increase| age Percentage increase “age. 
Yee. December, 1925, | decrease December, 1925, | decrease 
15, eompared with— | Decem- compared with— | Decem- 
925 City ber, 1925, City ber, 1925, 
ae —- 
Me, Decem- | .) Decem- | ,,~! 
ts, 1913 Novem- 1913 Novem- 
Ma ber, 1924 ber, 1925 ber, 1924 ber, 1925 
‘, 
: Pee A 68.2/ 127{| 10.3 || Minneapolis_..__.- 63.7) 11.7 0.0 
3 Baltimore_..--..-.-- 72. 1 8.6 .5 || Mobile__..-....2.--}..-.--.--- 6.2 3 
va Birmingham -......- 72.3 7.8 1.6 || Newark....-.....-- 59. 2 8.7 .4 
9.2 Poston. .iiis..iui.. 67.9 8.7 1.6 || New Haven_______- 67.2 9.7 1.2 
7.8 2S Res 9.1 1.2 || New Orleans_.__._- 62.3 7.0 1.3 
is Buffalo.....---.----- 72.0 9.8 .7 || New York. ........ 69.7 8.4 1.4 
4 ER 9 EASE, RADE SE 5. 2 & 1° Freee io eee 10.1 1.6 
P Charleston, 8. C__-- 64. 9 6.8 -4 || Omaha____-_..____- 64.6 11.9 1.3 
8.3 Chiea@0..252%....-.- 73. 8 8.4 oe tas aes nan ode ceeenn 9.8 2 
5.0 Cincinnati.........- 64. 1 13.3 1.3 |} Philadelphia__.--.-. 69. 4 10.7 1.0 
re Cleveland.........- 62.2 8.3 .8 || Pittsburgh___.....- 67.6 8.9 4 
0 iene cock boociedken 9.3 1,2 || Portland, Me-_---..-|........-- 8.0 2.7 
‘ ietniananoncia 60. 8 4.2 1.9 || Portland, Oreg____- 44.7 5. 2 3.2 
PE cidinseneo-~ 50. 2 7.0 1.4 |) Providence_-__....-- 66. 9 7.6 1.9 
4 Dettelt..scane---+--- 73.4 12.3 1.1 || Richmond -_._-...-- 75.7 8.4 1.1 
t Fall River....--.--- 66.6 8.3 0.0 || Rochester_.........].-..-.---- 9.1 1.3 
6 OC a ee 7.4 1.6 || St. Louis___......-- 67.5 10. 6 1.0 
0 Indianapolis - - . .---- 59. 9 9.8 , 8.” ee eee eee 10. 8 1.4 
Jacksonville____.-_-- 64.5 13. 1 -6 || Salt Lake City____- 40. 0 4.0 23 
7 Kansas City._..-..- 62.8 10. 5 .8 || San Francisco.____- 60. 0 7.9 3.5 
4 Little Rock - ......-- 55.7 7.4 Te, ttle SES Sa 15.8 1.6 
3 Los Angeles... ------ 51.9 7.2 3.2 || Scranton_-----_-_- 72. 5 1L4 1.9 
6 Louisville_.-....---- 60.7 9. 2 2.9 || Seattle_....___...-. 53. 3 8.5 2.5 
Manchester ------- -- 61.8 8.9 1.7 || Springfield, I) ____-|..--..---- 8.1 on 
4 Memphis. __......-- 56. 2 7.9 0.0 || Washington, D. C_ 71.7 7.8 1.1 
; Milwaukee... -....- 63. 8 7.0 3 
, 1 Increase. “ say ay 
: Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 





reporting cities. For the month of December 99 per cent. of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities, that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 44 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, re as Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston, S. C.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Fall River, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in December, 1925: 


_—_— a a a ee ae. ae ce aD 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER, 1925 


























Geographical division 
- States North South | North South Western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
Percentage of re} received_.__._.....-. 99 100 97 99 100 9 - 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received__....... 4 14 5 12 8 5 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
pe January 15 and July 15, 1913, December 15, 1924, and No. 

vember 15 and December 15, 1925, for the United States and fo; 
each of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained, 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 155, 19183, DECEMBER 15, 1924, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1925 



































1913 | 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal —— — 
Jan. 15 | July15 | Dee.i5 | Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS See Nee eee $7. 99 $7.46 $15. 46 (1) (‘) 
SE. 2 ae ee 8.15 7. 68 15. 37 Os () 
ES eae ee 5. 48 5. 39 9. 28 71 $9. 74 
Atlanta, Ga.: , 
EN ARNEL EE, ae 5. 88 4. 83 7. 35 7. 93 8. 30 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Meee sik cad: flies: ioe 27.70 27.24 216, 25 @) (*) 
OS SRR EE ee ae 27.93 27.49 215.75 () () 
SE BS ETI EL ACER SE ETS Seid aden ae A REP eae 7. 56 7.80 8. 00 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Ep ttelas Satie Seas 4, 22 4. 01 7. 95 7. 50 7, 54 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_. , RERELEE MD ESET ac ad alae: 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 17. 00 17, 80 
eS | SR rere ae ae 8. 25 7.75 16. 00 17. 00 17. 80 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSS a ce eg, AE ie 15. 38 16. 00 16, 
ESS A ee EERE PRE RS. SPER! 15. 38 16. 00 16. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TL  ePIB eR iar aa ees ares tees 6. 75 6. 54 13. 66 f (*) 
NS ES eae ae 6.99 6. 80 13, 51 1) (‘) 
Butte, Mont.: 
pS t. Ge Le SET eS eee, Peeeree ee es 11. 03 11. 02 1.68 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— > 
ee oe 28 38 27.75 217.00 217.00 f 
Cee. in a tboss Ae aha 28. 50 28. 00 217.10 217.10 1) 
ee ees Perr 46.75 26.75 11.00 11.00° 11. 00 
Chicago, IT: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a re 3. 00 7. 80 16. 75 18. 13 18, 13 
CE STE Le ey eee ee Re 8. 25 8. 05 16. 75 18. 08 18, 08 
Sone eo 4,97 4. 65 8.14 9. 65 9, 49 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
| ETN aN ET 3. 50 3. 38 7. 21 7.77 7.54 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
kt, « d. cali SR chs abientnedas 7. 50 7. 25 14. 88 15. 83 f 
Chestnut ___......... h-nlaushete i 7. 75 7. 50 14. 88 15. 83  . 
iE Een caste AR Ex cucmapetaargtis Tas 4.14 4.14 8.19 9. 93 9. 96 
Columbus, Ohio: 
AES Eee RE A SMES one Ls See 6. 78 7.72 7, 82 
1 Insufficient data. 2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and ee issues of 
the Monta.y Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 1I5AND JULY 45, 19183, DECEMBER 15, 1924, AND NOVEMBER i5 ANI 
DECEMBER 15, 1925—Continued 









































| 
1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal ich BERRSE-) O° (RRS SOES PANES ETERS AG REY RTS 2 eee 
Jan. 15 July 15 Dec. 15 Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— - 
CET ss ae ee oe eee, ST aes e Brig SS SerNe) Sea $17. 25 $16. 83 $17. 25 
GE SES ET | $8. 25 $7. 21 14. 18 13. 72 13. 72 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed____________ 8. 88 9. 00 16. 25 16. 00 16. 99 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed..-_-._________ 8. 50 8. 50 16. 25 16. 25 16. 25 
Eh EE 8 GT GPA 5. 25 4. 88 9. 44 10. 64 10. 69 
Detroit, Mieh.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
api Rt a ani a Siena 8 7. 45 15. 50 (‘) (*) 
SS ae LoS 8. 25 7. 65 15. 38 (!) (’) 
ES. ER So Pa 5. 5. 20 9. O7 10. 59 10. 70 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS EE) Se EF 8. 25 | 7. 43 15. 83 17. 21 7. 25 
ES oS Se St at 8. 25 7. 61 15. 83 17. 13 17. 13 
Houston, ‘T'ex.: 
Et EE EE aR IR a A 12. 17 11. 67 12. 00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERPS aR epee Re Ee 8.95 8. 00 16. 50 16. 75 () 
5 A RE Bt a 9.15 8. 25 16. 50 16. 75 (1) 
SE a 3. 8 3. 70 7. 20 7. 54 7. 58 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Sa Ses ee 7. 50 7.00 12. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 

Arkansas anthracite— | 
RR RE a ee oe ae ee ee ae 15. 08 14. 20 14. 50 
Se ARS REE: Bp ces Be xy Re RS ee 9 16. 50 | 15. 83 16. 17 

ER EGET ae pes Oe ae | 4. 39 3.94 8. 08 | 7.98 7. 98 

Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— | 
I SS Se: ES: os Eo leaslelobied 21 ee oe 15. 00 | 14. 00 14. 90 
ES SE 6. 00 5. 33 | 11. 00 11.14 11. 18 
Los Angeles, Calif.: | { 

Fa Ee | ee 13. 52 12. 50 | 16. 25 | 15. 94 15. 94 
Louisville, Ky.: 

A, od he tin cocapoine, 4. 20 4. 00 7. 43 | 7. 36 7. 41 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

IE a a | SR SE 10. 00 8. 50 17. 75 | 17. 75 ¢ 
CRORMIME, ..cc cde tess. cel. | 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 17. 25 1) 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
RES OE SRE SO Sa 34,34 34,22 8. 09 7.517 7. 83 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ETE: <S° SA SCE 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 80 17. 13 

Nee |, Pee BES 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 16. 66 17. 20 

Dy ccnwogcdtciieuskaeahesece 6. 25 5. 71 9. 44 11. 27 11. 17 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EE he oo radedl<biacnswnpeuews 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 18. 10 18. 19 
I  cowoded icdiaeosdbubl sees 9. 50 9. 30 17. 95 18. 07 18. 07 
Els cscodstbdbscoocceitcsis 5. 89 5. 79 10. 91 11. 47 11. 49 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Ey ae Seeeweres eae wee ae aes. ee 9.92 9. 69 9. 65 
Newark, N.J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SEE AE GI SS a ee 6. 50 6. 25 13. 62 14, 75 14. 75 
0 REEDS * S| SEE SY 6.75 6. 50 13. 43 14.50 14. 75 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSS St CSE ee oe 7. 50 6. 25 15. 20 16. 25 17. 0) 
OS SEE ES s+ Oe 7. 50 6. 25 15. 20 16. 25 17. 00 
New Orleans, La.: 
ES eee eee oes 3 6.06 3 6.06 11, 19 10. 61 10. 61 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

DS 8°" Pe eee 7.07 6. 56 14. 33 20. 50 () 
oR eee oe Pe 7.14 6. 80 14, 33 19. 63 () 
Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthraeite— i 
DD. ccicereind wepisshaiss <eseceeitiisin dedthh< «2 csikaleassh.' same ued 15. 38 17.00 17. 00 
EEE LILO CEE BE ER, P8 LTB AN A NE he 15. 38 17.00 17. 00 

OIG oni hi ath none eis devia Uh ded wikidsiis hs~ dds enkh ahdal 9, 25 10. 43 10. 52 

1 Insufficient data. 5 Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD) 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1924, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1925—Continued 























1913 1924 1925 - 
City, and kind of coal |-——— ae - " 
| Jan. 15 July 15 Dee. 15 Nov. 15 Dee. 15 
——_” ULC [ . iy | a 
RCA ae ee Bear re nee ng le oe $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 11 $10. 08 $10. 30 
Peoria, Il.: 
I ands Gndcinvdiibutossbacded b, . ct benvoe wee RE 6. 28 7. 04 7. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: j 
reer anthracite— oa Leis vealed — 3 
Rete TIES RET 7. ; 5. ’ 
ES ET SRS | 27.38 47.14 215. 29 216. 20 () 
Pittsburgh, Pa..: ; 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ties be vn ( « 
Cnet] te] ee) eel 

ER Te? es See ee 43.16 43.18 6. 89 6.13 6. 13 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— a ake . 
I ee. tik te. oo nenk dd Eo goss beliktloesestiwonae ‘ 4 56 
a a eas ee 16. 56 16. 56 16. 56 

Portland, Oreg.: 
OS Sr ees Be rere 9. 79 9. 66 13. 66 13. 24 13. 22 
Providence, R. I.: ; | 
a anthracite— jaies icin ‘ci vie Fan 
SME GR RE) ARR Hey Sa . . ‘ , . 67 
RIGS iA AROS IETE Saretnae $8.25 57.75 5 16. 00 5 16. 67 5 16. 67 
Richmond, Va,: : | 
wg bi Aagey anthracite— | ig <n ame 0) im 
Oe Pea are errs 4 ; 5. 
Chestnut________ yee ars 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 (4) (‘) 
Bituminous ---.....--- Solg hop ean ale te OE | 5. 50 4. 94 8. 83 11. 39 11. 45 
Rochester, N. Y.: ; 
ee ‘nae anthracite— anni itt Man 
Ngelg a legate capt. ctils teee meres OE Dae. ewe: ee . 2% .! 
on ena ee Tet AD RE t+ 14. 15 14.15 14, 15 
St. me aa . 
nsylvania anthracite— 
ns aig OEE ae Regt ACTER es Metis 8. 44 7.74 16. 63 17. 20 17. 20 
IE REE. AES REET 8. 68 7.99 16. 88 16. 95 16. 95 
Bituminous--_-_-_--- Te Sacuobanabe | 3. 36 3. 04 6. 53 6. 53 6. 61 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ae ie rye shite — 
ESA SRDS eo Be ae ae a 5 
ER 0 BABE, Seca 45 9. 30 17. 95 18. 04 18. 04 

a 6. 07 6. 04 11. 63 11. 88 11. 80 

= a ry: a 

‘olorado anthraci 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_____..._._- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 25 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____..__..___- 11.00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18, 25 

tle aie. ous ook ma corns 5. 64 5. 46 8. 38 8. 41 8. 40 

San Francisco, Calif: 

New Mexico anthracite— 2 ; 
ee rele a a ee Se 17. 00 17. 00 26. 50 25. 50 26. 50 

Colorado anthracite— wilind we ~~ ~~ -_ 

Bilamineweo.........205.---.--..0.5. 12. 00 12. 00 17. 28 16. 61 17. 06 

Savannah, Ga.: \ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— owe ee Ets eo 
Dit .4 dnc ct dtbpabuscacdedby dilodateth dhdeddubdcbhocoan . > ‘. 
ES “eee St AEE AP tert Ae ee pene 17.00 617.00 17.00 
2c. 1.) hs go de hide caababdaladesoswoasece #11. 50 611,75 @11.75 
Scranton, Pa.: . 
ee anthracite— bin iin rn @ & 
el Ree aes? Rapa ei ane rated ae 
P me Ot a ee le eer am 4. 50 4. 56 10. 62 (4) (‘) 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ae  Capieaaaa amaammmamiiti 7. 63 7.70 10. 21 9. 84 9. 85 
Springfie ; 
we B tuminous. EATS Sree) oa ent A SR. SRO HG Sy: 4.43 4.38 4. 38 
ashington, D. C.: i: 
ies ~ “nisi I lO lo 27. 50 27.38] 215.83] 915.92 2 16. 25 
os en “ekebraiag grt oa Fons ake ress 17.65 17. 53 215, 63 915.75 2 16. 08 
tu us— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile __.._._.|..........--}-.---------- 211.58 114.33 4 14. 08 
Prepared sizes, high volatile __._...|_....--...--}....--..-.-. 28. 88 19. 88 39. 88 
eee Gene, MNO. bk ok bo Sk. ak Sel 5 os ck dein ibn oct ne 47.38 18.00 28. 06 




















} Insufficient data. ? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ‘4 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). } 
pe Fift —_ tx on additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
nto the cellar. 


~ ®% All coal sold in Savannah is wei by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halfton is made. The 
additional charge has been inclu in the-above prices. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1923, and for each month of 1924 and January to December, 1925. 
An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. ‘The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative price. 

The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1916 is shown in the 
chart on page 36. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECI- 
FIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1925 









































5 


aa Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
Stove Chestnut 
f th 
Your one qm Average Relative 
Average Relative Average Relative price price 
price price price price 

913— 

Me pveemedie vet. |. --s0 $7.73 100. 0 $7.91 100. 0 $5. 43 100.0 
pe ee. 7.99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100.8 
pee * SEE. Sees .s 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5.39 99. 2 

M— 

“ pa: eae. = 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101. 0 5. 97 109. 9 

A AIR a se 7.60 98. 3 7.78 98.3 5. 46 100.6 
15— 

aie... Wt ct 7.83 101.4 7.99 101.0 5.71 105.2 
P< “ies ee: 7. 54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5,44 100. 1 

1916— 
ey eee EE ws 7. 93 102. 7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
| ene oe 8.12 105. 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 

1917— 
eS, ee 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 128.1 
pO aE IS. ety 1a 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 7. 21 132.7 

1918— 
pO: MR WEE. Steen. = 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126.7 7. 68 141.3 
pS EFS Saat st eae 9. 96 128.9 10. 07 127.3 7.92 145.8 

1919— 

Jenmery.Ao. .2. 3-4 oon 11. 51 149. 0 11. 61 146. 7 7.90 145.3 
Fels... BW 2o  cpwoudcage 12. 14 157.2 12.17 153.8 8.10 149.1 

1920— 

p ree BET 12. 59 162. 9 12.77 161.3 8. 81 162.1 
ee ape Se 14. 28 184. 9 14, 33 181.1 10, 55 194.1 

1921— 

JOON T.... -- icc tpeeesacx 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
Pe tiivinintgeenste chau tabian 14. 90 192. 8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 

1922— 

TLR eee, = on 14. 98 193.9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182.0 
| RE SEE? eRe 14. 87 192.4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.6 

1923— 

Se... . =. 6. deena 15. 43 199. 7 15. 46 195. 3 11.18 205. 7 
pS TEA =e Se 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 
1924— 
SERENE ssieeasi’ et ae 15. 77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
8 ee 15. 73 203. 5 15. 71 198. 5 9. 80 180.3 
Maren. ..#6.. 462-5 -- ee 15. 72 203. 5 15. 70 198. 4 9. 53 175. 4 
pC a Se Sees ae 15. 10 195. 4 15. 04 190. 1 9. 11 167.7 
BN gctite. nomen cstpoce tenes 15. 04 194. 6 14. 96 189. 1 8. 88 163. 5 
| OS Se Ss ae 15. 06 195. 0 15. 00 189. 5 8. 84 162.7 
PN sno do qapeksccesess 15. 24 197. 2 15. 10 190. 7 8.94 164. 5 
INL 40/2 shine senkedpnpendionaiinds 15. 20 196. 7 15. 13 191.1 8. 63 158.8 
September _ .. . ------ssuns. 15. 36 198. 8 15. 28 193. 0 8. 88 163. 5 
|, RRS: Sapte apr 15. 45 199. 9 15. 35 193. 9 9. 20 169. 2 
Noveminer<* . ...<t...45- 15. 46 200. 1 15. 36 194. 1 9. 30 171.2 

pS APES 15. 46 200. 1 15. 37 194, 2 9. 28 170.8 
EEE IE 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194, 2 9. 24 170.0 
WEE. . -.<ccchencccass 15. 43 199. 7 15. 34 193. 9 9. 36 172.2 
} EE 45 Re See eines 15. 41 199. 4 15. 32 193. 6 9. 16 168. 6 
Bias 3 452. css aCsT 15. 02 194.4 14. 83 187.4 8.75 161.0 

RRS secrseme sats 14. 98 193. 8 14. 78 186.8 8. 63 158.8 
SN Ss ec cctbrimeuehen 15. 05 194. 8 14. 84 187.5 8. 61 158. 4 
Re Sr VEE erelgomens ores 15. 14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158. 5 
NG OSS wccoseseue 15. 35 198. 6 15. 07 190. 4 8. 69 150.8 
September. __._..--------- 15. 64 202. 4 15. 48 195. 7 9.11 167.7 

— GAGINFRER winners: seem 15. 87 205. 4 15. 72 198. 6 9. 24 169. 9 
November. __...---------- eR f % 9.71 178.6 

RD Gite we yernecansays 1) I 1) 9. 74 179, 2 
1 Insufficient data. | 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 

T 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 

are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

vas have also been quoted for those cities-where it 1s in general use. 

For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 

factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
charge for service. 


NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USF, IN 
F SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1925, BY CITIES 








—— nen 
—_—_— — 



























































Apr. |Apr. |Apr. re Apr. |Apr. |Apr. ;Apr. |May|Mar. Mar.|Mar.|June Dec. | June! Dec. 

City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 115, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

| 1913 x se 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1928 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924] 1925 | 1925 
Sees Secgclas Se SS Se Se ee ae 
Atlanta..-.---... $1. 00'$1. oalsi 00,$1. 00\$1. 00)$1. 00/$1. 15/$1. 15)/$1. 90/31. 65/$1. 65 $1. 55,$1. 5531. B5 $1. 55'$1. 55 
Baltimore.._....- -90| . 80). ) 75} .75) 275}. 75). 75). 75) 292} .92) 285) 285) 285! 85) 85 
Birmingham - -._- 1.00} .95| .95| .95; .95) .95) .95) .95) .88) . .80' 80) .80) .80) .80) .80 
Rett. ...di-ndass . 82) .82, .80; .80) .80) .85) 1.02) 1.07) 1.42) 1.34) 1. 25; 1. 20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 18) 1. 18 
Bridgeport... ...- 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00 = 1.00} 1.00) 1. 26) 1. 10) 11.30) 1.60} 1.50; 1.50) 1.45) 1.45) 1. 45) 1.45 
Buffalo.......-..- 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1.45) 4.45)_____ | 2 SE mt Bre Cee eee 
Dutf®. oko wnco-'s 1. 50} 1.50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50] 2 10] 2 10) 2 10; 2 10) 2.10) 2 10) 2 10) 2.10 
Charleston......- 1. 10} 1. 10 110 1.10) 1.00) 1. 10) 1, 20) 1, 25) 1. 55} 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55] 1.55 
Chicago... ..-.- 80} . 80). 80). 80). 76} .94) .90} 1.29] 1.20) 1.20! 1.17] 2.17) 1.17) 1.17) LIT 
Cleveland......-- 80, .80) .80 - 80) . 80; -. 80) .80) .80) .80) .80 “_ 1. 25) 1. 25} 1. 25) 1. 25] 1. 26 
Denver..........- . 85) .80) .80 80 80} .85) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95, .95] .95) .95) .95) .95 
Detroit........-_- 75) .75| 25 - 75) ~75| .75| .70| .79| .85| . 79) .70| .70)2.79/ 2.79) 2.79) 2.7 
Fall River.....__.|_ 80, . 80) 80} 80, .80) .95) 95) 1.05] 1. 25] 1. 15) 1. 15) 1. 15] 2.15) 1.45) 1. 15) 1.15 
Houston....-..-.- 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1.00! 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 09 1. 09] 1.09) 1.09] 1.09) 1.09] 1.09) 1.05) 1. 05 
Indianapolis...... 60). 55) . 55) .55) . 55) . 55) 60}. - 90} 21.20} 91.15) 21.15) 91.10) 21.10) 41.10 
Jacksonville. _ __- 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.15} 1. - 1. 15} 1.25} 1.25) 1, 50} 1. 75) 1.75} 1.65) 2.40! 2.40) 2. 40) 2. 40) 2. 40 
Manchester... ___ 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1. 00} 1. 10} 1. 10] 41.50) 41.40) 41.40) 41. 30) 41.30) 41.30} 41.30) 41.30 
Memphis... .__- 1. 00! 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 11.10) 1.35) 1.35) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20} 1. 20) 1. 20 
Milwaukee....._.|.75| .75| .75| .75' .75| .75! .75} .75| . 90} 98} 295} .95) .95) .95) .95 
Minneapolis... ... .85| .80) .80 sé .77| .77| .95| .95| 1.28] 1.02) 1.03) 1.00) 1.01) .98| .95|) .93 
Mobile. SR oe 1. 26 1. 10 1. 39 1.10 1. 19) 1.19 1.38 13g 1 1/88 1.89 1.80 BO 1. $0 1 80 1. 89 
Newark......_._- 1. ‘ , 90). P é ‘ } " ' . 20) 1. 20) 1.2 
New Haven... __- -90} . 90} .90} . 90) 90). 1.00). 1. 10). 1. 10} 11.10) 11.10) 1.45) 1. 45) 1.45) 1. 45) 1. 40) 1. 40 
New Orleans... _- 1. 10) 1.00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1. 45] 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30} 1. 30) 1.30 
New Yorku.____- 84, .84) 83) 2.83) .83| .83] 285} . 87] 91.36) 51.28) 61.21) 1.23) 1.23) 1. 23) 1. 23) 1. 23 
Norfolk. ........- 1. 00} 1.00] 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 20) 1. 20] 1.60) 1.40! 1.45] 1.40) 1.40) 1.40) 1.40) 1. 40) 1. 40 
On 1. 15} 1. 15] 1. 15} 1.06) 1. 00) 1. 15] 1. 15} 1. 15) 1. 58} 1. 40] 1.35} 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1. 25) 1. 25 
1... RENE SR .90} .90} .90} .90] .85) .85) .85) .85) 1. 20) 1. 20] 1.20) 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20 
Philadelphia ____- 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 60} 1.00) 1. 00) 1.00! 1. 00) 1. 60) 1. 00) 1.60} 1.00} 1.00! 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1.00 
Pittsburgh... _.__ 1. 00} 1. 00! 1.00} 1.00] 1.00) 1.00] 1.00)... jd 4i.\. ho FAI er 
Pend, Beg] 81) A NA Maa SS TS 1 

ortland, Seast ~~ S0)~ic ~ 95}... 95) . . . é > ‘ -A3} 1. . 43) 1. 
Providence.......| 85} .85} .85| .'85| .85| 1.00) 1. 30) 1. 30) 91.25) 11.25) 41.10} 41.05) 1105) 11.05) 11.00) 11.00 
Richmond......._| . 90 .90} .90} . 80) .80)} .80) 1.00) 1.00) 1.30) 1.30} 1.30} 1.30) 1.30! 1.30) 1.30) 1. 30 
Rochester.._.___- .95| .95) .95) .95| .95| .95; . 95} . 95) 71.05! 1. 10} 1.05) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 00 
. Louis Bi at. 80} . 80 = . 80 ae 38 . 75) . 85) 1.05 1-05 ae 1.09 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.09 

St. Paulin... . 95) .90| .90) 85! . : 85} .85! 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) .85) .85| .85) .85) . 
Salt Lake Oity.__| .90) .90) .90} .90) .90) . 90) 1. 10) 41.30) 41.52) 41.5 “1g 52) 41.52 41,52) 41.52| 41.52 
San Franciseo-.__| .75| .85| .85} .85| .85 95] .95) 1. 65) 1. 92} 1. 00] 1.00! 1.00! 1.05) . 95 
a. .-1. 1... . -.--| 1.25] 1. 60} 1, 60} 1. 45/1. 45} 1.45) 1.45) 1. 45) 1.45 
Seranton........- .95! .95| .95) 295: 95) 1.15) 1.30) 2. 30) 1. 70} 1, 70} 1. 60) 1.50) 1.50) 1. 50) 1.50) 1.50 
Seattle..........- 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.00} 1.25) 1.25] 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55) 1.65) 1.55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55 
Springfield, Ill__.| 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 10) 4. 10) 1.40) 1, 40} 1. 40) 1. 35) 1.35) 1.35] 1.35] 1.35 
Washington,D.C.| .93] .93) .93] .93) . 90 .95| . 95 at 1. 10} 1. 05) 1. 00} 1.00] 1.60} 1. 00} 1. 00 


























' Plus 50-cents per month service charge. 
a in 10 cents per month service charge. Minimum bili $1 to those using 1,200 eubic feet or less per 
onth, ; 
‘The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court and is subject to final decision by 
thesame court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded, 
‘ Plus 25 cents per month ser vice oes » ’ 
P BF i prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 24 cents per 
"The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 242 cents per day. 
Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


* Beginning with 1925 the retail prices of gas will be published twice a year in the MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW, instead of quarterly as heretofore. 
[309] 
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, PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
JN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1935, BY CITIES—Continued 


Natural gas 














































































































\A pr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |May/Mar.| Mar.|Mar.| June} Dec. | June|Dec. 
15 15, | 15 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, } 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925| 1925 
= $0. 30/$0. 30) $0. 30/$0. 30) $0. 30/$O. 30}$0. 35|$0. 35) $0. 35'$0. 42)... |__|. ---|----,}--2--}.__-- 
a . 30} .30) .30) .30) .30) .35) .35) .35) . 35! . 50/$0. 50/$0. 50/$0. 50/$0. 50'$0. 75/$0. 75 
aoa - 30) . 30} .30) .30) .30) .30) .35) .35) .35) .40) .40) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.50 
ee vere w--+-Jeeu--}e----]-----] ~.30}- .30)-. 3} .30) .30) .45) 245) .45) . 45) .45) . 55) . 55 
nex” i. Sagatek -45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .68) . 68) . 68) .68) .68) .68) *. 68) 1.01 
i -27| . 27) .27| .27) . 30) .60) .80) .80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.85) 1 85) 1.29) 1. 29) 1.29) 1.29 
ene -40) .40| .40| .40) .40) .40) .45) .45) .45 .45) .45) 1.55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
a . 62} .65) .65| .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65 
5 ieniin - 28}. 28) 28). 28) 28). 28) 35) 35] .45) 50). 50}. 53, . 53) °. 60). 60) &. 60 
Manufactured and natural gas, mixed 
fos Angeles...c0.)-.<2-Josz00 $0. 68|$0. 68'$0. 68|$0. 68/$0. 75|$0. 75|$0. 75/$0. 76|$0. 68|$0. 68|$0. 68'$0. 68/$0. 681$0. 68 
SERS: WHE STEN UE SERS ET OM SR a 1 Fo 10, 62| 10,62) .60, .60| .60| . 60 
1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. ® Minimum bill $1. 
8 Plus 33 cents per month meter charge. 10 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities auhanen and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924, and June 15 
and December 15, 1925. Relative prices have been computed by 
dividing the price of each year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in December, 1925, showed an in- 
crease of 33 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1925, to Decem- 
ber, 1925, there was no change in the price of gas. 

AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, PER 1,000 CUBIO FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, 
FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED 


[Average price in April, 1913-=100.0} 






































| 

Average | Relative || Average} Relative 
Date price price || Date price price 

| 
a ae pettiness $0. 95 100. 0 || Sept. 15, 1922_...........-----. $1. 27 133. 7 
Te) aie Spi tape . 94 99.0 ||; Dec. 15, 1922. . ....-.....---.2. 1, 27 133. 7 
SR En we cebscnne decaca . 93 97.9 || Mar. 15, 1923.._......-..---.-- 1. 26 132. 6 
PS ee ene . 92 96.8 || June 15, 1923: ..-....-.-------- 1. 26 132. 6 
Oe a eee See. . 92 96.8 || Sept. 15, 1923_.............---- 1. 26 132. 6 
OS) Se RE Re ee . 95 100. 0 |j. Dec. 15, 1923. . .......-...----- 1. 28 134. 7 
ARBs ob obaoaseSbboos 1.04 109. 5 |} Mar. 15, 1924__......-..------- 1. 27 133. 7 
| ESS ep oe 1. 09 114.7 || Jume 15, 1924. .......-..-.-.--- 1. 27 133. 7 
i RS SS Sey See 1. 32 139. 0 || Sept. 15, 1924.-..........-....- 1. 27 133. 7 
3 = SS aeeey ee 1. 31 Aas. O-n- 2008. 0G, Bib a> a. <-~ 0-2 5.2- 1. 27 133. 7 
S| SS as See 1. 30 136. 8-1} June 15, 1925......-.....2.-.-- 1. 26 132. 6 
I a Sree 1. 29 135. 8 | Dee. 15, 1936. . .........-5..-.- 1. 26 132. 6 

JORESE IS « caows kee ecks~ck 1. 29 135. 8 

1 Net price. 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

E hour of sbetrieity used for household purposes for specified 

months, from 1913 to 1925. For the cities having more than 

one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
under which most of the residences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been 
obtained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in 
each city, an explanation of the various methods is given on page 44, 

[311] 
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Determination of Demand 


SEVERAL cities have sliding seales based on an indefinite number of 

kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt. 
hours payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each eys. 
tomer according to the watts of installation, either in whole or jy 
part, in the individual home. The number of watts so determined jc 
called the customer’s “demand.” 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use oj 
electricity in any half-hour’s period of time. ‘It may be estimated 0; 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watis; and power, 
21% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, o; 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 


folios 
60 pe 
500 V 


and | 
fas 


capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 && witl 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 9 one 
premises. K 

In Chieago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 9 to | 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 I wer 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; I fro 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 9 ree 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 9 No 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, J pui 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to ( 
874 watts; the connected load of the average workingman’s home 9 ma 
being, as a rule, within this range. she 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per sta 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40) per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present = 
time there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined ii 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in Fa 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all S 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. = 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has bon deter- Bi 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 2 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional M 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over z 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In.Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, U 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. i 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- t 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand c 


was established at less than 233 watts. 
In Springfield, Til., the demand for Company 4A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined as 
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{lows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 
g) per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 
500 watts—mainimum active load, 150 watts. 

in Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, exeluding small 
fans and heating and cooking appliances. 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices from 
November to December is shown by information collected 
in leading markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, fell to 156.2 
for December, compared with 157.7 for the month before. Compared 
with December, 1924, with an index number of 157.0, a decrease of 
one-half of 1 per cent is shown. 

Farm products declined | per cent from the November level, due 
to falling prices of corn, cattle, hogs, eggs, hides, and wool. Foods 
were down 2 per cent arid miscellaneous commodities 234 per cent 
from the level of the previous month, while smaller decreases were 
recorded for clothing materials, metals, and chemicals and drugs. 
No change was shown for fuel and house-furnishing goods, while 
building materials imcreased slightly. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for Nevember aad December was collected, increases were 
shown in 111 instances and decreases in 123 instances. In 170 in- 
stances no change m price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 























{1913= 100] 
| 1925 

Commnodity group mar a 
November | December 

— | 
pS REE ESE Sk eee eee aes Pe > ae 156. 7 153.9 | 152.2 
NS EE Sel SS Ry DS A SE RS RO LE 9 Pt 157.9 160. 2 | 167.1 
Gites and G@ithing . .... 0... - oo. oo sooo e es eence co nean ses 191. 4 187.9 | 187.1 
A AR ar Sit GE a RS SE a 164. 6 174.8 | 174.8 
ES RE Be PS SS ete 132.9 129. 8 129. 5 
ES EE FE CS Ee ee. ee eee oe eee 175. 1 175.6 177.6 
SE Ricceeenaesn seem me} ues] ie 
gt a EE ERS SE ST SOS 6 142.0 138.2 
Rate, oo LL dlasetseebaenbuaeeabinnedions 157.0 157. 7 156. 2 





Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that building materials 
increased 1 per cent, fuel 614 per cent, and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, due mainly to the great rise in rubber, 744 per cent. On the 
other hand, clothing materials were 214 per cent toinr metals 214 
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per cent lower, farm products 234 per cent lower, and house-furnish- 
ing goods 334 per cent lower than in the corresponding month of last 
year, with smaller decreases for foods and chemicals and drugs. 

The course of wholesale prices since December, 1915, is shown in the 
chart on the following page. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices for all years since 1890 are 
shown in the table which follows. While the results here given for 
earlier years are necessarily based on a smaller number of commodi- 
ties than the data for recent years, the figures are believed to fur. 
nish a reliable barometer of wholesale pricec hanges in general over 
the period stated. These figures are comparable with the monthly 
index numbers published by the bureau. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1925 
[1913= 100] 

















Metals an} | 
Farm Chobe | Fuel | and | Baile: | Chem | even] Mis | At 
Year prod- | Foods | ivth. | licht- | metal . 4 i cella- | Com 
ucts - 8 prod- mate- an ng neous | ™odi- 
ing ing ucts rials | drugs | goods | ties 
| eae oe RE a 69. 8 86. 4 94.9 62.2} 115.9 81.9 91.3 88. 5 99. 5 80.5 
TIE nc tnedinsbsits Miata 75.0 85.3 90. 8 60.3 | 101.5 77.9 92. 3 89. 4 96. 6 80.0 
bt a AE BE lt Seas 68. 5 79.4 91.2 56.9 92. 5 73.5 93.1 85. 4 90. 7 74.8 
je ae ee 70.7 85.1 89. 7 57.6 84. 6 73.3 90. 6 85.3 91.7 76.6 
| ey Rarely: 61.4 75. 1 79.3 56. 0 72. 3 70. 1 81.7 80. 5 88. 4 68,7 
WL Li tc hin 61.2 73. 6 77.3 65.9 77.5 68. 3 80. 7 77.3 92.9 70.0 
| ee eee 55. 0 68. 7 75.8 64. 5 78.4 68. 5 81.1 76.9 91.7 66.7 
aaNet eae 59. 2 70. 8 74.8 55. 3 71.6 66. 0 88. 5 75.4 93. 3 66,8 
pees eee 62.8 74.3 77.0 56.3 71.9 69. 7 96. 6 78. 0 95. 6 69,6 
PRE ae theses 64, 1 74.3 80. 4 67.2 110.1 76.8 101. 2 79.9 99.7 74.9 
Mee. ee 70. 4 79. 0 87.8 75.5 | 107.9 $1.4} 102.4 86.8 | 103.7 80.5 
ee 73. 6 78. 6 81.0 72.9 | 102.5 78.1 | 105.0 86.9 95.7 79.3 
atts S bekive dt tinmes 81.4 83. 0 82. 5 84.5 | 100.2 79.9 | 107.9 87.4 92. 6 84.4 
Witkpheckvtscsseoutl 77.2 81.0 87.4 98. 5 99. 3 82.2} 104.8 90.4 | 101.6 85.5 
CO 81.1 84.0 87.9 87.0 88. 0 79.3 | 104.9 89.2} 110.0 85.6 
EE eS 78. 8 85.8 90. 4 80.9 98. 2 84.8 102.7 88. 3 117.0 86. 2 
) SRY S eae ee 80. 3 83. 2 98. 2 84.9 112.8 95. 2 95. 8 91.1 116.3 88. 6 
Sl ieansctusewonebed 86.7 88.7 | 104.7 88.8 |! 120.9} 100.2 97.9 97.6} 111.2 93.5 
Desi isiciecr success 86. 5 91.4 93.8 87.7 95. 0 91.8 99. 2 91.6 101.1 90. 1 
ihc monptwnciediniiaieniaal 97.0 97.4 97.6 84. 2 93.1 94. 6 99.7 91.7} 130.3 96.9 
WGctwcc. cs seteawel 103. 2 101.1 99. 9 77.8 93. 8 97.5 102. 3 95. 8 151.1 100.9 
Ti iiinceecncbliticusel 93. 0 96. 5 95.8 76, 2 89. 0 97.6} 101.7 93.5} 111.1 93.0 
Stack wc tkdddenmat 101.3 | 104.0 97.2 83.9 98. 6 98.5 | 100.7 94.0} 110.2 99. 1 
| SPSS Sees 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 
San iin civ okennainall 102. 6 101.8 97.7 92.9 84.9 92.0} 100.7 100. 0 95. 4 98. 1 
$RRitebssii scsi 103.9 | 104.5 98. 3 87.9 99.3 94.0} 133.7 99.8 94, 7 100.8 
| er ee 122.8} 121.2} 127.0] 126.4] 161.8} 120.3; 180.9] 106.3} 120.8 126.8 
PE adnangtenesenred 189.6 | 167.2/| 175.3] 168.9] 231.0] 157.0] 202.0] 125.4] 148.3 177.2 
ee eee 218.5 | 188.4] 228.0] 169.8] 187.1] 172.0] 215.1] 152.5) 156.3 194.3 
“ae 8| 206.6 | 252.9] 180.5] 1621]; 201.4] 169.3} 183.6] 174.7 206. 4 
) a Rees 217.9 | 219.7 | 205.5] 241.4 191.7 | 264.1 199.7 | 253.8 195. 5 226. 2 
Mee este 123.7 | 144.0} 179.5] 199.4] 129.0] 165.4] 135.6} 195.1) 128.1 146.1 
inca eingct- tind how 133.3 | 138.4 | 180.8] 217.5] 122.0] 168.4] 124.2) 175.8] 117.5 148.8 
aay ee ae 141.2} 143.8} 200.1] 185.1] 144.4] 189.1] 131.0} 183.1] 122.7 153.7 
Bi.6bc0bs de di-ine 143.4 | 144.2] 190.9] 170.3] 134.5) 175.1] 130.4] 1728) 116.7 149.7 
yA SRS 158.1 | 157.5 | 189.6] 174.7] 120.9] 175.1] 134.4] 160.2) 134.7 158.7 



































In the following table are shown the bureau’s weighted index 
numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups and their sub- 
divisions for each month of 1924 and 1925. Averages for each of 
the two years are also included in the statement. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS, FOR 
EACH MONTH, 1924 AND 1925 






















































































[1913= 100] 
Farm products Foods Cloths and 
clot ning 
Grains  § prod- | prod- | “tS | “and ”| foods | foods Bes. _ton 
try | ucts | nets milk Oe8 | goods 
1924 
Average for year_..-| 14.3] 112.4] 173.6) 143.4] 128.0] 138.5] 153.0] 144.2) 182.1 194. 5 
eemmery.......<.is 12L.0 163. 8 193. 9 144. 4 12.3 157. 8 149. 7 148. 2 182. 9 PLL | 
February-------{ 123.7 105.2] 185.8] 143.0; 119.9 154.9) 151.1 143. 1 182. 9 203.5 
Merce... ..-... 120. 7 110.4 170. 1 137. 2 122.9 150. 1 147.0} 140.8 182. 9 195.2 
APT con ~-4066—— 118. 4 114. 3 170. 7 138. 5 125. 6 136. 7 143. 4 137.1 1828) 1925 
| i See » 120. 1 110. 4 168. 6 136. 4 127.7 130. 1 143.7 136. 6 182.7 | 192.5 
See .. ..c-+~-se 126. 5 104. 9 164. 7 134. 0 124.2 132. 1 142. 9 136. 6 182.7; 1943 
gee Racal: - 144.6 109. 4 168. 8 140.9 124. 1 132. 8 148. 6 138. 7 182. 7 192.9 
August_._..-...| 1543 118.0} 1683 145.3 | 133.4 134. 4 152.9 {| 1440 181. 2 104.8 
September_____-| 15L6 116. 6 163. 7 143. 1 135. 9 140.0; 156.6 147.7 180.9 LSS. 
CORBET... ona ce 162. 4 123. 5 166. 6 149. 2 136. 8 136. 2 164. 4 151.6 181. 6 188. () 
November._....| 166.8 113. 7 174.9 149. 5 132. 2 145. 1 167.8 152. 8 182.9 | 187.7 
Decemaber __---—- 185. 5 118. 5 178. 7 156. 7 136. 5 148. 7 172.3 157.9 183. 6 187.7 
1925 
Average for year_...| 1723] 1401] 167.0] 158.1] 155.0] 1479] 1621] 157.5] 1882) 1811 
January.......--| 20L7 123. 2 182. 6 163. 4 140. 5 147.8 174.0 159. & 135. 4 185.7 
February - ._.--- 1987 | 126.9 175. 7 16L5, 141.6 147.7 168. 1 156. 9 188. § 184 
March..__-_....} 1&4 143. 8 167.9 161. 3 156. 8 152. 8 162. 8 156. 9 186. 5 185. 4 
DE «. « x pene 137.4 159. 7 153.0} 157.9 148. 3 155. 0 154.0 186. 5 183.7 
TT a? 17%. 7 131.9 156. 3 15L. 9 150. 6 143. 6 158. 5 153. 2 136. 5 80) 
June Sceaaeu” See 139. 7 159. § 155. 4 151.3 141.9 162. 4 155. 3 186. 5 178.6 
Susy... 08..4--5- _| 164.6 153. 7 166. 6 16L.8 160. 6 146. 1 160. 3 157.3 186.6 |) 179.6 
AuUsUuUs........5 168. 8 155. @ 166. 5 163. 1 162. 4 150. 3 161. 5 159. 2 186, 7 8] 
September_._--.| 157.5 155. 5 164. 9 160. 4 165. 8 154. 5 160. 7 160. 3 186. 7 82. 3 
October.......4 153.2, 145.3 164. 5 155. 3 159. 7 157. 8 157. 6 157.6 186. 7 182.9 
November__--_- 158.2) 135.0 168. 9 153. 9 152.7 157.6 165. 7 160. 2 136, 7 178.7 
December-_-_...-- 165.3; 1305] 165.6) 1522) 15,0) 155.7; 161.5] 157.1) 186.6 175.7 
ay SD ll Fuel and lighting Metals — tal prod- 
y d month | All | | | . 
fear and mon = . | Other | Ali fuel , netals 
Woolen! Silks, | HUBS | 4 ntnra-BitUM- land) and | Hee | Now |i) 
sods | and [: | nous \; ‘ and jferrous| “", 
goods | ete. cloth- (te coal ~~ light- | light- steel | metals | ™°ta! 
ing | ing ing — | prod 
| in u 
1924 
Average for year_...| 2089 / 163.1] 1909] 2223/ 2062/ 188.7! 1703] 1489] 1014) 134 
anuary.......-- 207. 1 198.6; 200.1 222.9; 212.90 128. 8 168, Y 160. 8 98. 1 141.9 
February -...-.-- 207. 1 186.3 196.0 223.2) 212.7 149. 4 17%. 8 100.8 102.2; 142.9 
BGeren.........-k 208. 2 169. 2 191.4); 223.3| 211.5 151.9 180. 8 160. 1 108.4 143.6 
April. _....sebe5- 208 4 155. 4 189. 1 214.7 207.9 152. 5 178. 6 155. 1 10L. 6 138. 7 
pt. ae: SS 208.1; 140.1) 186.8)! 217.0) 206.8) 1805) 177.3] 1611 96. 9 134.5 
JGMO . sas --aumdc 206. 3 141. 1 187. 2 218. 6 204. 0 146. 1 174.7 148.7 94. < 32. 2 
BUNT . atte coos cede 205. 6 149. 5 187.5} 221.1) 203.6 1%. 0 173. 2 146.2 95, 1 130.4 
A... . <ceesde 206. 1 166. 5 189.9} 223.4); 200.6 137.3 169. 7 143.3 104. 7 130. 4 
September_._..-| 207.3 154. 6 186.5 | 225.7; 201.8); 182.8; 1680; 140.5 100. 7 128. 2 
October........- 213.8 | 157.5; 188.4] 2256) 2012); 121.8] 1621 138.9 101.4 127.2 
November. - ---_- 216. 2 167.4 190. 4 225.6, 200.5 123.7 162. 8 138. 9 106, 1 128.7 
December.....-- 217.6} 171.2; 91.4) 227.7} 201.5) 125.9; 1646/ 1428) 11809 132.9 
1925 
Average for year_._.} 212.7 171.6; 189.6) 2183) 200.5] 144.4) 1747 138.3 |; 1185 129.9 
anusse.......-.. 219.2] 166.4; 191.1) 228.4] 200.1 132.9 | 167.9) 145.7 | 115.5 136.3 
February. ...._- 218.9} 168.5} 1010] 2249] 1065) 1548] 177.5] 1461] 11%4/ 135.6 
March ES eae 220. 1 159.6 190.7 | 222.4) 1956) 1560); 17441 145.1 108.3 133. 7 
SATE = 218. 4 160.9 189.9} 213.1 198.4; 1437); 1690] 1400 103. 6 128. ( 
Be oSeccnscud ds 214. 4 165. 4 188. 4 212. 6 198. 2 143.0 168.2) 137.6 104. 0 127.2 
I 169.8 | 188.2] 213.9} 1922 182.0; 1726 135.6 105. 1 126. | 
TTT Me % 213.1; 1721| 1888) 215.6] 1021) 1905! 1721] 134 107. 8 126. 4 
RE 211.6 177. 5 189.7; 219.4 194. 0 143.9 17040) 134.0 112. 6 127.3 
September. ____- 206.9; 180.6) 189.3] 2200) 2004) 1354; 1683] 133.7) 113.1 127.2 
October__....._- 206.4 181.0) 189.5 () 200.9 18%.9) 171.7) 1342); 114.3 127.9 
November.._-..| 207.7] 177.3} 187.9 () 205.8 | 142.8! 1748) 136.2)! 116.0 129.8 
December_..-__.- 207. 3 180. 3 187.1 @) 207.3 141.9 174.8 137.90 113. 0 129. 5 
1 Insufficient data, ° 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS, FOR 
EACH MONTH, 1924 AND 1925—Continued 
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—_— 
Building materials Chemicals and drugs 
ie | Other All om Drugs All 
Yearand month j |. |. | Strue- | build- | build | Gro: } Agtth | and | chemi- 
hort | Brick tural ing ing cals towed phar- cals 
steel | mate | mate- . riais | maceu-| and 
| rials rials | ticals drugs 
! 
— re iy cit 77 TTT 
1924 | | 
Average for year.__.| 182.9 212.8 148. 0 166. 9 175. 1 122. 7 98.0 179. 5 130. 4 
oa 191.8} 215.2 165. 5 166. 1 181.0 123.0 100. 6 182. 9 13, 8 
February----_.-- 192.6} 214.8 165. 5 167. 8 182. 0 122.3 97.1 183. 5 130.9 
Marcnh.......- . 191.9 | 214.4 165. 5 168. 9 182. 1 121.5 96.1 | 182. 2 129.9 
Apris....- mete ate 192.3; 214.6 162. 2 167.7 181.6 120. 8 95. 4 | 178. 0 128. 4 
iin mcoicest 100.1 214. 2 57.2 | 167.0 180.3 | 119.7 94.3 177. 2 127.3 
Peete. . Soc 179. 3 214. 8 150. 6 164. 5 172.7 118. 3 04.7 177. 2 126. 6 
) Se eee 173. 0 212. 2 145. 7 164. 0 168. 8 118. 9 93. 6 176. 2 126. 5 
172.7) 211.7 142, 4 | 166. 0 169, 2 122. 4 100. 2 177.4 130. 1 
September-.----- 177. 2 211.0 135, 7 165. 2 170.7 133. 3 98. 9 178. 5 130. 6 
October -.--....-. 178. 3 211. 1 129. 1 165. 0 170. 7 125. 4 99. 2 179. 8 132. 2 
November. .-__- - 179. 2 210. 6 125. 8 167.0 171.6 127. 2 101. 6 181. i 134.0 
December.-..--| 184.0] 209.6] 130.8] 168.6] 175.1] 127.5] 1044] 180.8] 1346 
1925 | 
Average for year___- 185. 4 206. 2 132. 5 167.0 175. 1 126. 5 106, 8 179. 9 | i34. 4 
OO” eS 196. 3 208. | 139. 1 169. 6 179. 3 128. 2 105. 5 180. 4 | 135, 2 
February ---___. 197.5 208. 5 135. 7 169. 6 182. 8 126. 8 106. 0 180.3 | 134. 5 
Marchi. .._-- ‘ 192.9 208. 0 139. 1 167. 2 179. 8 126. 3 | 106. 8 179. 8 | 134, 2 
| 184. 5 208. 4 135. 7 165. 0 174. 4 125.6 | 106.0 179.7 | 133. 6 
 * jan 183.7 | 2081 132. 4 164. 9 173. 6 125.1; 105.1); 179.5 | 133. 1 
June-_- i. Is! «Soma 132. 4 164.0 170. 7 124.8; 104.3) 1796 132.8 
Re 4 Li... 178. | 208. 2 132. 4 163. 3 170. 1 125. 2 | 105. 3 | 179. 6 133. 3 
August _____-- 181.9 204. 2 127. 5 165. 3 172.4 127.2} 106.2 179. 6 134. 6 
Septem ber-__-__- 182. 8 204. 1 129. 1 168.3 174. 1 128. 7 108, 2 | 178. 5 135. 6 
October _ -___- a 182. 4 204. 2 129. 1 168. 2 173. 9 126. 8 109. 8 178.7 134.9 
November... __. 185. 8 2U4. 3 129, 1 167.9 175. 6 126. 6 110.0 | 181. 6 135. 4 
December... .| 189. 5 204. 7 129.1 166. 6 177.0 124.9, 109.6 182.3 134.5 
| 
House-furnishing goods Miscellaneous 
All vom 
a ! com- 
Year and month Furni- | Fur- | house- | cattte Paper | Other AH modi- 
caee nish- | furnish- fe ot Leather and miscel- | miscel- ties 
ings ing pulp | laneous | laneous 
goods 
paar es Se Loe a Set a4 Ja we ae 
1924 
Average for year-_-_-. 153. 2 237.2 172.8 130. 9 137. 4 167.8 93. 1 116.7 | 149. 7 
apuary -....-_ 158. 1 243. 7 175. 8 139. 7 135. 3 162.0 93. 8 116. 6 151.2 
February-.---.-- 155. 1 243. 8 175. 9 13L. 5 137.0 162. 3 89. 3 113. 5 151.7 
March.........- 153. 7 243. 6 174.8 124. 2 138. 1 162.3 88.7 112.9 149.9 
its isd: 153. 7 243. 0 174.7 117.2 138. 0 167.0 88. 5 112, 9 148. 4 
a i 153. 7 234. 1 172. 5 108. 3 137. 6 168. 1 88. 7 112.3 146.9 
Jar a 158, 3 232. § 171.8 109. 6 131. 6 167.7 88.3 111. 1 144. 6 
rr 152. 5 231, 0 170. 8 130. 9 131. 2 164. 7 88. 2 112.4 147. 0 
August________- 152. 5 231.6 171.0 136. 1 136. 3 165. 0 90. 3 115, 0 149.7 
Septem ber. ____- 152. 5 232. | Wi. i 132. 6 136, 7 167.3 91.6 115. 8 148.8 
October - - .-_-.- 152. 5 231.7 171.0 i139. 1 138, 2 168. 4 96, 9 119.8 151.9 
November..___-_ 152.5 236. 1 172.0 188. 1 141.9 170.7 100, 6 122.9 152.7 
December -...-- 152, 5 237.7 172.4 152. 0 145. 9 186.8 102.4 128. 6 157.0 
1925 
Average for year__.. 149. 3 234.8 169. 2 133. 8 144.7 176, 1 119.8 134. 7 158.7 
anmuary-__._.. -| 153.5 235. 1 172. 6 154. 9 150. 5 165, 0 104, 4 127.1 160, 6 
February-.--.... 153, 5 234. 9 172. 5 130.0 153, 2 158. 1 104. 9 124.5 160, 6 
Mareh.__.______- 150, 2 235. 3 170. 1 127.3 158. 2 157.7 107.1 125. 4 161.0 
| a ee 150. 2 236. 8 170, 5 127. 4 149. 2 185. 2 106. 0 128. 8 156, 2 
Ms. scsleeeh Se 236. 8 170. 5 141.4 142. 7 185. 2 110. 4 131.3 155, 2 
EES 150. 2 234. 5 169. 9 144L3 143. 0 184. 6 12L.9 137.8 157.4 
I , wwibitiers 149. 7 232. 8 169. 2 131. 6 141.9 185. 7 133. 5 143. 4 159. 9 
August _........ 149. 7 232. 9 169. 2 134. 8 140. 3 186. 5 123. 5 137.9 160. 4 
September.--._- 147.6 232. 9 167.6 130. 5 140. 3 186. 5 118. 8 134.9 159. 7 
eeoner. . <5 .-2 147.4 234. 7 167.9 122.3 140. 3 174. 0 129. 4 138. 0 157.6 
November-.-.---- 145.3 232. 9 165. 9 130. 2 140. 9 175.3 134. 6 142. 0 157.7 
December - -_--- 145. 3 232. 8 165. 9 128. 0 140. 1 170. 0 130. 0 138. 2 166. 2 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


"THE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 

price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1923, to December, 1925, inclusive, 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau’s 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles’ 
originating on American farms have been placed in the first group, 
while all remaining articles have been put in the second. ' The five- 
year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRI. 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1925 


[1910-1914= 100} 












































1923 1924 1925 
Year and month Agri- Non- | Agri- Non- Agri- Non- 
- agricul- cul- agricul- cul- agricul- 

tural tural tural tural tural tural 
Average for year... ....._-.-.-. Pee 5 Sh ey 142.8 171.3 | 144. 2 161. 6 158. 4 165, 3 
as 2005 dowd cedechles i 6 J 141.3 176. 6 144.3 163. 7 160. 8 164.7 
NRE AS STEERS Sipe SESE a aS 141.9 177.7 142.7 166. 3 159. 4 167.3 
US lis 2c ch Sides cde ds. chaeek 144.0 179. 4 | 139.7 165. 8 162. 0 165.4 
Bi baie SMe BITS 143.5 180. 4 138. 7 163. 7 155. 4 162.3 
| py BO ee Eee aes. Oe we 142.4 176. 1 137. 6 161.8 154. 3 161.3 
NS sadh sca dbdblicies ho tids inp dies 140. 6 172. 4 135. 2 159. 3 156. 9 163.2 
. 2 eee were ee Se ey 138. 3 168.8 | 141.1 158. 4 160. 9 164.3 
eee oer eee eee 139. 3 166. 7 | 146. 6 158. 9 162. 5 163.7 
SS Se | 146.2 166. 9 145. 3 158. 2 161. 5 163. 3 
a TR IIS ke nce Meme Seater 146.7 165. 0 150.8 158. 1 156. 0 164.6 
RI Tree eee 146. 4 163. 2 150. 5 160. 2 154. 9 | 165.9 
AIRES APE eet’ SOS 8° > a 145. 5 162. 0 | 156. 4 162. 8 152. 8 | 165.0 

; | 








Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, October to December, 
1925, and Year 1925 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 
Montuiy Lasor Review a detailed statement of wholesale 
price changes, there is presented herewith a list of the more im- 

portant commodities included in the bureau’s compilation, together 
with the latest record of price changes available at the time of its 
preparation. For convenience of comparison with pre-war prices, 
index numbers based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are 
shown in addition to the money prices wherever such information 
can be supplied. Index numbers for the several groups and sub- 
groups also are included in the table. To show more minutely the 

uctuation in prices, all index numbers are here published to one 
decimal fraction. Figures are given for October, November, and 
December, 1925, and the year 1925. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, a TO DECEMBER, 1925, AND YEAR 
1 


























. Average prices ~~ ae sad 

’ Commodity | : APRN REP 
. Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year 
S 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 ! 1925 | 1925 | 1925 
S — a — — — 
S FARM PRODUCTS..........|...-..--|.--.---- ae: Pane | 155.3 | 153.9 | 152.2 | 158.1 


153.2 | 158.2 | 165.3) 172.3 
118.7 | 114.3 | 114.5 | 134.9 


| 

wley, malting, per bushel, Chicago. ---| $0. 743 ye pes poe 
“fave, malig per bushel, Chicago-__-| $0. 743 | $0.715 | $0. 716 | $0. 84 | 
Corn, per bushel, C hicago— | 


























Contract grades al ee De ee) . 828 . 841 .797 | 1.038 | 1382.4 | 134.5 | 127.4 | 166.0 

i ik rece cb clidicnine wissen a _ . 819 - 338 - 769 | 1.014 | 133.1 | 186.2 | 125.0 | 164.7 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chi- 

GENE A dnttbncacnececesvescepenca - 402 - 403 . 422 . 467% 107.0 | 107.3 | 112.2 | 124.3 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago... ......- . 838 . 857 1.038 | 1.128 | 131.8 | 134.7 | 163.2 | 177.3 
Wheat, per bushel— 

No. 1, northern spring, Chicago- --.---- 1.549 | 1.612} 1.768 | 1.666 | 169.7 | 176.5 | 193.6 | 182.4 

No. 2, red winter, Chieago___........_-- 1. 635 1,711 1. 796 1.770 | 165.7 | 173.5 | 182.1 | 179.4 

No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City____.--- 1.581 | 1.637! 1.753 1.670 | 180.4 | 186.7 | 199.9] 190.4 

No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis.___| 1.478 | 1.533 | 1.688 | 1.607 | 169.2 | 175.5] 193.2] 184.0 

No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg-.----- 1.473 | 1.578 | 1.628 | 1.680 | 158.5 | 169.8 | 175.3 | 180.9 

Livestock and poultry__...............-- Pe SL Ee ee SNE 145.3 | 135.0 | 180.5 | 140.1 
Cattle, steers, » per 100 pounds, Chicago— 

CIN «dh cliidindotéancoct dbus 14.613 | 12.910 | 11.625 | 12.271 | 163.7 | 144.6 | 130.2 | 137.4 

SE et 7 eT oe 11.906 | 10.575 | 10.044 | 10.659 | 140.0 | 124.3 | 118.1 | 125.3 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 

Gita, csuhebhenaneddibaassaberss | 11.604 | 11.320 | 10.881 | 12.250 | 139.8 | 135.3 | 130.1 | 146.4 

Se te inet tieinnintine 4 omwagh-dieainennhn 11.850 | 11.410 | 11.181 | 12.347 | 140.2 | 135.0 | 132.3 | 146.0 
Sheep, per 100 oe Chicago— 

Ewes, native, allgrades.._...........-- 6.406 | 6.785 | 8.063 | 7.233 | 136.7 | 144.8 | 172.0 | 154.3 

Lambs, western, medium to good__-_-_-_- 14.813 | 15.250 | 15,938 | 15.219 | 190.0 | 195.7 | 204.5 | 195.3 

Wethers, fed, good to choice____._-..-.-- 8.813 | 8.960 | 10.281 | 9.323 | 164.8 | 167.6 | 192.3 | 174.4 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 

SS SGI SMa dics epic ia Siege . 201 . 186 . 216 . 229 | 130.2 | 120.4 | 139.8 | 148.8 

pT EE eS ae . 254 - 250 . 304 - 289 | 151.6 | 149.3 | 181.6 | 172.7 

Other Seema pre@mete. ............--..---|.-------|--------|..---02-}ooe---2- 164.5 | 168.9 | 165.6 | 167.0 

Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, 

New pine BY CET 6 7 ee Ya 5. 644 6.000 | - 5. 900 6.257 | 141.5 | 150.4 | 147.9 | 156.8 
Clover seed. sora grades, per 100 

pounds, Chicago.............--.------- 28.981 | 29.870 | 29.712 | 28.511 | 175.5 | 180.8 | 179.9 | 172.6 
Cotton, middling, ; per pound— 

REPT ET Spars . 211 - 198 . 193 . 230 | 165.8 | 156.1 | 152.3 | 181.3 

SRST Sag ety. ae ie a . 220 . 208 . 202 . 235 | 171.7 | 162.2 | 158.2 | 183.3 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin_| 32.820 | 27.640 | 27.870 | 35.069 | 150.6 | 126.8 | 127.9 | 160.9 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 

Firsts, penern, NR iit noes) at . 438 . 563 . 512 .399 | 174.0 | 223.7 | 203.6 | 158.5 

Firsts, SE TNS aes . 420 - 526 | .. 436 . 369 | 186.0 ; 232.9 | 193.2 | 163.5 

Extra firsts incinnati o, S RPE TI . 451 - 595 . 518 . 388 | 201.7 | 266.0 | 231.6 | 173.6 

Candled, New Orleans......---------- .393| .410| 1415} .377 | 167.5 | 175.0 | 177.1 | 160.8 

Firsts, New York.........-....-------- .429| .561} .508| .398 | 172.2 | 225.4] 204.0] 159.8 

pe firsts, western, Philadelphia____. . 514 - 633 . 510 - 430 | 195.0 | 239.9 | 193.5 | 163.3 

auseed NO. 1 , 8an Franciseo._-_-_-___- . 468 - 453 . 409 - 379 | 174.8 | 169.0 | 152.7 | 141.5 
i No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis_;| 2.580 | 2.561 | 2.576 2.721 | 191.3 | 189.9 | 191. 0 | 201.7 
ays r ton— 
fa, No. 1, Kansas City_....._.__-- 21.450 | 21.275 | 21. 500 | 20.159 | 151.2 | 150.7 | 151.6 | 142.1 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati_-___-_- 22. 250 | 22.000 | 22.900 | 18.858 | 142.8 | 141.2] 147.0} 121.0 
Timoth a BO 1, Chicago Nae SE Fore 25. 750 | 25.000 | 24.750 | 23.490 | 160.6 | 156.0 | 154.4 | 146.6 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago--__- . 200 . 198 . 192 - 201 | 106.0 | 105.0 | 101.5 | 106.7 
Goat skins, Brazilian, New York___._- .779 . 789 . 795 - 785 | 109.5 | 110.9 | 111.8 | 110.3 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, 
SD 2ttnshnckddveseuib<ensabcsici> - 121 - 116 - iil -118 | 79.9} 76.6] 73.2) 77.9 
nie packers’, heavy, native steers, 
Duh «bbb ondbidibinsosichaconj-ailim 174 - 163 - 156 -160 | 948) 887) 847) 87.1 
Hides, © aged heavy, Texas steers, 
u a sitet . 159 - 152 . 149 -151 | 8&1) 84.0) 821) 83.3 
0 ce, per pound— 
ew York State, New York___..__-.-- - 625 - 625 - 625 - 402 | 234.7 | 234.7 | 234.7 | 151.0 
Pacifics, Portland, SPRUE s kG o-- ob cee - 227 - 229 + 212 -181 | 132.0 | 133.1 | 123.0} 105.2 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
ge ea SII GT Fas en 064} .065) .064} .063 | 150.5 / 151.9] 150.5] 147.2 
sd chine Lndinkieice<GRh4- son seth 077 - 077 077 -076 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 172.5 
oun * = ipiweUldsacan cee a , 068 - 068 - 068 - 068 | 158.1 | 158.1 | 158.1 | 158.1 
= fresh, yellow, per 100 poun 
Lec i cau b ste aNd PNM i di 2.250 | 2344) 2625 3.667 | 143.2 | 149.1 | 167.0} 233.3 
Peau No, 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va..| .053| .045| .043|. 062! 147.9) 127.3 | 121.41 1732 


awe | 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1925, AND Yr AR 
1925—Continued 








—_———.. 
ee 


c Index numbers 
rer 2 1 eS ' 
Average price (1913= 100) 





Commodity ‘ — <n 

Oct., | Nov., | Dee., Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | 

1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1995 
| 2 


een $ eamnennenemenrnel 


FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
Other farm products—C ontinued. 























Potatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, 
Chicago.........- -| $2. 350 | $3. 506 | $3.725 | $2. 105 | 220.5 | 342.5 | 363.8 | 295 » 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Ts 
Philadelphia__..____ me oe 195 | 1.456 | 1.575} 1.561 | 247.6} 301.8 | 326.4 327.5 
Rice, per pound, New Orleatns— | 
Blue Rose, head, clean_- oe ae! . 064 .066 | .067 . 065 () () (1) (t) 
Honduras, head, Rs ” . 069 . 074 - 077 -070 | 136.3 | 145.2} 151.9 | 137.9 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, 8 leaf, dark red, Louisville, | 
Re. 25, 000 } 25. 000 | 25. 000 | 24.789 | 189.4 | 189.4 | 189.4 | 137.9 
Average \-arehouse sales, Kentucky...| 14.768 | 14.386 | 15.721 | 13,928 | 165.7 | 161.5 | 176.5 | 156. 3 
00 — 
Ohio, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
Fine clothing.........._......_. ai < 4D . 470 . 440 . 482 | 197.0 | 206.8 | 192.7 | 219.8 
Fine delaine___.___. ae Se eee Se | .550 . 560 . 550 . 577 | 230.3 | 234.5 | 230.3 | 241.5 
Half blood_______- _.| 590] .540] . 5: . 558 | 204.6 | 212.4 | 208.5 | 219 6 
One-fourth and three-eighths grade. . 580 . 550 .530! .558 | 201.4 | 208.9 | 201.4 | 2191 
South American, grease basis, per 
pound, Boston— 
a — quar- 
ter Blend... .. ...- ae See . 323 - 345 314 .375 | 95.0) 01.5) 92.3) 1104 
Montevideo, 50s____- . 425 . 445 . 410 - 464 | 120.0} 126.7 | 115.8 | 131.1 
Territory, scoured, per pound, Boston— 
Fine and fine medium, staple________ 1.300} 1.325) 1.3141 1.392 | 231.4 | 285.9 | 233.9 | 247.9 
SE Se ees eee | 1,205; 1.225 | 1.267 | 228.1 | 284.4 | 238.3 | 246.5 
I eA eee Ss ee es pi abwidiis dndiseas 157.6 | 160,2 | 157.1 | 157.5 


ee a ee ed Se an ns EE a he ee 159.7 | 152.7 | 151.8 | 155,6 
Beef, fresh, per pound— | 


Carcass, good, native Saag Chicago__ . 185 . 178 . 170 . 180} 142.9 | 137.1 | 131.3 | 139.2 


Sides, native, New York_......______- iz . 155 . 169 . 159 | 136.8 | 123.8 | 134.8 | 126.6 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 

pounds), A ES CTF 19. 750 | 22.750 | 26.100 | 19. 885 | 104.4 | 120.2 | 137.9 | 105.) 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago-____- . 233 . 282 . 230 . 271 | 170.0 | 169. 6 } 168, 2! 163.0 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago__-_- . 266 . 270 . 278 - 269 | 178.9 | 181.6} 186.6 | 181.0 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York..| .143 . 148 . 155 - 144 | 139. 0 } 143.9 | 151.2 | 140.5 
Pork, fresh, per pound — j 

Rigen eee... Lod. OS a elt . 260 . 243 . 215 . 250 | 175.0 | 163.2 | 144.7 | 168.2 

Loins, western, New York_-...........|  . 285 . 275 . 233 - 258 | 187.1 | 180.6 | 152.7 | 189.7 


Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), | 
New York..........-...... __..} 39. 500 | 37. 625 | 35. 900 | 38.928 | 175.8 | 167.4 | 159.8 | 173.2 
Sides, See: ape moby Chicago.____- . 211 . 212 - 205 - 217 | 171.0} 171.4} 165.7 | 175.7 
Sides, short , per pound, Chicago.| . 225 - 208 - 197 - 223 | 176.6 | 162.9 | 154.5 | 175.1 
Poultry, dressed, p r pound— 


























Hens, heavy, | Sh eS I ae 256 . 241 . 269 ~ 245 | 177.2 | 166.9 | 186.0 | 169.4 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New 
Y ork ESE Ee ES ee FR ee . 300 . 286 . 294 . 303 | 164.5 | 157.0 | 161.2 | 166. 
Veal, dressed, good, pe a Chicago..| .183| .165| .170| .164 | 196.9} 177.5 | 182.8 | 176.5 
Butter, I CINE his sisi tsa bien ce alobitiii phe ihavadbeodseesa 167.8 | 157,6 | 155.7 | 147.9 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
SRR 5 8 Re as AN . 508 . 1 . 488 . 453 | 158.4 | 158.0 | 153.8 | 142.5 
NE EE SEE Es OPE . 496 . 500 . 473 .442 | 159.7 | 164.1 | 152.2 | 142.4 
Cindimmatl #0... 2 55.. 5-525 eae E> >< . 450 - 446 . 437 -408 | (4) (4) @ | (4 
ee SN. 8.5.25... celeste cde . 538 . 530 . 514 . 488 | 159.9 ' 157.7 | 152.9? 145.5 
Ee A a a Se +) Pee . 506 - 506 . 494 - 454 | 156.8 | 156.8 | 158.3 | 140.5 
EE EES 25 TS Sep - 523 519 . 500 . 463 | 160.5 | 159.2} 153. 4 | 141.9 
bj AI 5 du BS cen dadiensodd b¥b~ apatites - 504 - 506 . 483 . 450 | 163. 1 | 163.9 | 156.1 | 145.4 
fg ae SE ee Sea . 584 - 585 . 525 . 503 | 184.2 | 184.5 | 165.6 | 158.5 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
American, twins, Chicago. _........... . 238 2385} = .236} .230 | 167.9 | 165.5 | 166.6 | 161.8 
State, fresh, flats, colored, average, 
th PR ee St Pees =o ee - 251 - 248 . 254 - 231 | 163.1 | 160.6 | 164.5 | 150.0 
California, flats, fancy, San Francisco_|; .291 » 305 - 267 - 262 | 182.6 | 191.3 | 167.5 | 155.0 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce F 
tins, New York. ............-.-.-..... 5.975 |} 6.025} 6.085 | 5.907 | 127.1 | 128.2 | 128.4 | 125.7 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-eunce 
tins, SEE: Se 4.506| 4.4041 4.540! 4.336 ' 127.5 | 127.1! 128.4 | 122.7 
1 No 1913 base price. 2 As to score, 
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"EAR Hl wyoLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1925, AND YEAR 















































—— — 
Average prices Index numbers 
’ ; (1913= 100) 

_ Commodity — [anne “ames 
Year : Oet., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year 
1925 1925 | 1925 4 1925 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1025 

FOODS—C ontinued | 
Other foods_____-.-- ee ee a ee: a eS A 157.6 | 165.7 | 261.5 | 162.1 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm 

— products. ’ 
AS. 6 Bread, per pound, before baking— 
1” Chicago.....-------------------------- $0..075 | $0.075 | $0.075 | $0.075 | 174.5 | 174.5 | 174.5 | 174.6 
™ ON SS ee a . O71 - 071 . O71 . 070 | 199.7 | 199.7 | 199.7 | 197.8 
(: EE ee ee . 075 . 075 . 075 . 075 | 244.9 | 244.9 | 244.9 | 244.9 

) EE ST TRE Se .070| .070| .070) .070 | 165.1] 165.1 | 165.1 | 165.1 

i San Francisco..----.---.-----.--..----| .078 | .078| .078| .078 | 194.5 | 194.5 | 194.5 | 194.5 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New - 
= , aS See aecenececece--- - 178 170 . 164 -f71 | 118.3 | 110.8 | 907.1 | 111.4 
nt Coffee, per pound, New York— 
™ CE iS. abhankiteditetssonpe roel .195 | .1854 .171 | .203 | 175.0 | 166.2 | 154.0 | 182.7 
Res basneal tome - 235 . 229 . 245 | 176.4 | 178.7 | 173.8 | 186.1 
0.8 Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per pound, | 
“y EEE ES 5 ES sk , 062 . 062 . 062 . 061 59.5) 59.1 59.4) 58.1 
“> Eggs, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm | 
; products. 
™ Fish— , 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 
100 pounds, Gloucester, Mass - - -- __ - 7.500 | 7.500} 7.500 | 7.708 | 111.8 | 111.8] 111.8 | 114.9 
4 Mackerel, salt, large 3s, per barrel, 
. in ecm cthp ae > Spade matin tke eared 11. 385 | 11.385 | 11.385 | 13.324 | 102.6 | 162.6 | 102.6 | 120.1 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per 
"9 dozen, factory.---..-----..--- oeecene 8. 525 3.650 | 3.675 | 3.069 | 241.4 | 249.9 | 251.6 | 210 1 
— Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minnea- | 
- Si hidkscncteebictaratinsetdbespucsss 4.763 | 4.838 | 6.030 | 6.111 | 152.5 | 154.9 |] 198.1 | 195.7 
; Flour, wheat, per barrel— __ 
- Winter patents, Kansas City wsaceceee- 8.215 | 8.488) 8.788 | 8.525 | 204.8 | 211.6 | 219.1 | 212.5 
a Winter straights, Kansas City Vibebbn< 7.410 | 7.613 | 7.888 | 7.678 | 192.6 | 197.9 | 205.0 | 199.6 
' Standard patents, Mirmeapolis...-.-- - 8.263 | 8.538] 9.180 | 8.828 | 180.3 | 186.3 | 200.3 | 192.6 
9 Second patents, Minneapolis. ....._._. 8.019 | 8.250; 8.915 | 8.544 | 18.3 | 186.6] 201.6] 193.2 
C Patents, Portland, Oreg___ --- enpnanes 7.669} 8.300} 8.871 |} 9.190 | 170.6 | 184.6 | 197.3 | 204.4 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis. ---_-_- 8.135 | 8.519} 9.044] 8.626 | 178.2] 186.6 | 108.17 188.9 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis._..._-| 7.435 | 7.931 8.563 ] 8.062 | 174.8 | 186.5 | 201.3 | 189.6 
0 Patents, ERR Sa ae aa 7.810 | 8.369 | 8.844 | 8.468 | 165.3 | 177.1 | 187.1 | 179.2 
9 Fruit, canned ease, New York— 
; Peaches, California, standard, 234s -...! 1.800 | 1.800] 1.800] 1.800 | 178.6 | 128.6] 118.6 | 118.6 
Pine , Hawaiian, sliced, stand- 
9 ard ilremnopcipninieiannelwnme e+ sep 4 2.150 | 2.150 | 2.150 | 2.381 | 104.7 | 1047 | 104.7 | 116.0 
, Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— | 
Apples, ev ated, State, choice_____. . 120 . 12] . 126 . 126 | 166.7 | 168.0 | 175.5 | 174.8 
Currants, Patras, cleaned -_-.......--- -105| .101} .100] .107 | 187.1 | 132.3 | 130.5 | 140.1 
Prunes, California, 60-708 _—-—.-----__- 079 | 084 | 078 | 121.0 | 122.0 | 127.3} 119.4 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk---....-.-.- . 071 . 081 . 085 -075 | 98.2 | 112.0 | 117.1 | 103.6 
Fruits, fresh— : 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago._| 4.406 | 4.500] 4.500} 5.938 | 188.8 | 141.8] 141.8 | 187.1 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New , 
EE hae ene- + reer < whee ae 2.075 | 1.738 | 1.625 | 2.447 | 135.0 | 112.9 | 105.6 | 158.9 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, 
Chicago_--.--.. —— sean one Pt Poneto 9.500 | 5.906 | 5.450 | 7.435 | 164.6 | 102.3 94.4 | 1288 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, | 
EE ee ae ees youneeye | 10.406 | 11. 438 5.400 | 7.662 | 235.5 | 258.8 | 122.2 | 173.4 
Glueose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, 
ne he ene ag 3.448 | 3.310| 3.310] 3.949 | 161.3 | 154.9 | 154.9 | 184.8 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 | 
ES S| ey eee 1. 738 1.719 1.575 | 2.096 | 105.3 | 104.1 95,4 | 127.0 
Lard, e, contract, per pound, New 
ES ahd Geuddnchcacbupooce- . 164 . 162 . 150 . 168 | 148.9 | 147.1 | 135.8 | 152.2 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
sg” hi piel ate 1.738 | 1.719] 1.575 | 2.096 | 108.6 | 107.4 | 98.4 | 131.6 
Yellow, Philadelphia.__._......_...___- 2.790 | 2.804 | 2.725 | 3.103 | 194.6 | 201.9 | 196.1 | 216.5 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gal- 
SN OU, oo nee ccnnce---s<ene-| «SB . 525 . 520 .544 | 137.8 | 137.8 | 136.5 | 142.9 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), 
one 100 pounds, New York .._.-.--...- 3.056 | 3.014 | 3.056 | 3.337 | 123.5 | 121.8 | 123.5 | 134.8 
eomargarine, standard, uncolored, per ; 
okie ends age} tae} ct] ct | | BOG) URS Lime a 
extra, per . Dienaeel ia j : : 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York._-| .233 .247| .344] .184 | 214.3 | 227.3 | 316.9] 169.4 
Rice. (See Farm products.) i 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 | 
pounds), Chicago.................---- 2.005 | 2.095 | 2.143 | 2.204! 205.4 | 205.4 | 210.0 | 216.0 
[325] 
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F oe Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity mapennee ne -| > 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Yoo 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1995 
FOODS—Continued CL 
Other foeds—Continued. ba 
Sugar, per pound, New York— Gi 
Granulated, WRF RSE FERED $0. 050 | $0.051 | $0.053 | $0.055 | 116.6 | 119.9} 122.9 ix) 
Raw, 96° centrifugal -- -............... . 039 . 040 041 -043 | 110.0 | 115.1} 117.7 19> 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago__--- .106 | .103} .104] .103 | 133.5] 128.8 | 130.4 | 129 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New 
BN ib esbdlinbddndilbernobektos .350| .350] .353| .350] 141.0] 141.0] 142.2 141) Bi 
Vereen, canned, per dozen, New 
ork— 
Corn, Maryland, standard _.__........ . 875 . 888 .925 | 1.285 | 138.0 | 139.9 | 145.8 2925 
Peas, State and western, No. 5-_.-.-.- L 356 | 1.375] 1.375} 1.317 | 156.5 | 158.7 | 158.7 | 152.9 \ 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, ‘ 
> Re ee ee ee 1.400 | 1.400} 1.400] 1.496 | 107.7 | 107.7 | 107.7 | 115 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York.|_ . 135 . 141 . 135 .123 | 99.9] 104.9 100.3 915 P 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, 

a. a Sere See eae . 122 . 120 .118 - 121 | 201.0 | 197.7 | 194.6 1998 

Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, P 
r pound, ge NE eae . 099 - 101 . 106 - 108 | 136.4 | 139.6 | 145.9 148.8 re. 
Olive oil, edible, in sesells per gallon, 

New York nh Sep aise cebubbkoee 2. 000 2. 000 2. 000 2.014 | 118.5 | 118.5] 118.5 1194 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f.o.b.mill..; .101 - 100 . 100 -106 | (4) (?) (1) ) ; 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per I 

pound, New York.---.-...-.-------- . 133 133 . 133 . 132 | 216.5 | 216.5 | 216.5 | 215.5 

Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per 
a  , ree ene . 200 . 200 . 200 . 200 | 179.1 | 179.1} 179.1 179.1 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING._.__. = oe oes ae enn 189.5 | 187.9 | 187.1 189.6 ; 
Boots and shoes, per pair, factory_____|......._|_.......|.-.-.--- ate a | 186.7 | 186.7 | 186.6 136.2 
Children’s— 
Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher_-_---_-- 1.615 | 1.615} 1.615 | 1.615 | 166.5 | 166.5} 166.5 166.5 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, | 

i. SERA Etre ge en ae 1. 663 1. 663 1. 663 1, 663 | 181.7 | 181.7 | 181.7 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut, 

pe RN. a oes. 1.948 | 1.948] 1.948| 1.948 | 173.2} 173.2] 173.2 173.2 

gromare gun metal, blucher..-......- 1.473 | 1.473} 1.473 | 1.473 | 143.4} 143.4 | 143.4 143.4 ¥ 
's— 
OO I io a ie ee cs 6. 400 6. 400 6. 400 6. 392 | 205.6 | 205.6 | 205.6 | 205.3 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal_...___- 5. 150 5. 150 5. 127 5.129 | 162.6 | 162.6 | 161.9 | 162.0 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side | 

FE Seo tt Bi REE Stok 3. 250 3. 250 3. 250 3. 237 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 144.7 
Chocolate, elk, blucher__....-........- 1.739 | 1.739] 1.739] 1.739 | 122.1 | 122.1 | 122.1 | 1221 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher__._| 4.600 | 4.600 | 4.600/| 4.547 | 235.3 | 235.3 | 235.3 232.6 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear 

SANE os nts Scie aii) cevbitin a0 ddan 3.600 | 3.600} 3.600 | 3.600 | 223.3 | 223.3 | 223.3 | 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf-.____- 5.150 | 5.150} 5.127| 5.129 | 162.6 | 162.6 | 161.9 | 162.0 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side 

DEED din aphids Sandee dhbeade sks Saas 3.400 | 3.400] 3.400 | 3.394 | 152.0 | 152.0 | 152.0 151.7 

we kid, black, Goodyear welt__...._- 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 209.3 | 209.3 | 209.3 208.3 
omen’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 714-inch, 
DUNG piadiincentlenhs dine Get ah tbbhed seen 4. 000 4. 000 4. 000 4.000 | 147.2 | 147.2 | 147.2 147.2 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, 
oxfo: rd. SR Spates Batt eh Bp Se Mee 3 4.150} 4.150! 4.150| 4.150 / 190.9 | 190.9 190.9 190.9 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace, 7 
oxford SF eta ele tO Paar italia eda 3.600 | 3.600) 3.600] 3.599 | 241.7 | 241.7 | 241.7. 241. ( 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed..| 3.600 | 3.600 3.600} 3.600 | 261.8 | 261.8 | 261.8 261.5 
I on iinnrcectnibnctiltiabtdiaalectiindslerdiiimin 182.9 | 178.7 | 175.7 1811 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to 
the pound, per yard_.................. -203| .196| .194/ .207 | 157.6} 152.4] 150.6 160.9 
Drillings, brown, ze yard— 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch...| .157 - 153 . 147 . 156 | 189.6 | 184.4 177.8 188.9 
heepaem, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the 
nb 6 dtactidebabthbintdiccccscens -165| .164) .150| .164 | 200.5 | 199.0 | 182.3 | 198.9 
Flannels, per yard— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound..__-.- . 140 . 140 . 140 - 141 191.8 | 192.4 
Unbleached, 3. 20 yards tothe pound...| .190 . 190 - 190 191 212.6 | 213.1 
1 No 1913 base price. 
[326] 
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“AR 1925—Continued 
Average prices “a 
Commodity =" werner 
y Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year 
1 on 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
“ 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Con. 
Cotton goods, factory—Continued. 
Ginghams, per yard— 
ta Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the 
es l CE bi atid ginceanceh diene seco $0. 115 | $0. 115 | $0.115 | $0. 113 | 176.9 | 176.9 | 176.9 | 174.3 
nah. Lancaster, 2614-inch, 6.50 yards to the 
129.1 SOU udecbentedes = re Casa Sd 131} .131] .181 | .131 | 211.2 | 211.2 | 211.2 | 211.2 
14) Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
fl. Men’s half hose, combed yarn-----_-_- 1.750} 1.750} 1.750] 1.750 | 217.5 | 217.5 | 217.5 | 217.5 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, 
209 OE iin tinwins shinee tink thivde~<h= 2.400 |} 2.400 | 2.400} 2.377 | 135.5! 135.5 | 185.5 | 134. 2 
10 5 Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce------ | 1,716 1.715 1,715 1,715 | 171.4 | 171.4 | 171.43} 171.4 
“a8 Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
Ws Fruit of the Loem...............--..-- . 181 . 181 173 . 180 | 211.6 | 211.6 | 203.3 | 210.7 
‘1 iedeccscsntenqncaceoses | .162] .162] .162} .165 | 200.1 | 200.1 | 200.1 | 204.1 
ii cintiediho a pdnittiieine xe tieiee | «153 . 150 . 147 . 151 | 190.3 | 187.5 | 182.7 | 187.8 
91 Wamsutta nainsook............------- . 229 . 229 . 229 . 230 | 248.9 | 248.9 | 248.9 | 249.7 
wLS Print cloth, per yard— | 
199 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound ___--_--_! $0. 067 | $0. 063 | $0.061 | $0.066 | 193.6 | 182.0 | 176.5 | 190.4 
¥9.8 38-inch, 5.35 yards to pone L eee - 096 . 089 . 087 093 | 180.7 | 169.0 | 165.0 | 175.6 
148 8 Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
® Indian Head, 2.85 yardstothe pound..| .140 . 140 . 140 . 147 | 166.3 | 166.3 | 166.3 | 174.6 
19 Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound_-_-_- . 133 . 133 . 133 . 139 | 180.8 | 180.8 | 180.8 | 189.4 
“‘ Trion, 4 yards to the pound. .___.-___- | t108| [108 | [103] [104 | 175.6 | 175.6 | 167.4 | 169.7 
: Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool- -073 . 073 . 073 .073 | 186.0 | 186.0 | 186.0 | 186.0 
RF Underwear— 
“se Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen 
0.1 ee RR tet nape Siaaaee | 7.599] 7.920] 7.692] 7.503 | 212.5 | 221.5 | 215.2 | 200.9 
a Women’s union suits, carded yarn, 
89.6 TD +. dhedinteniibindinhgieneteos os | 10.500 | 10.500 | 10.000 | 10.458 | 173.1 | 173.1 | 164.9 | 172.6 
_ Yarn, per pound— 
56.2 Carded, white, muiespun, northern, 
. id hih cing cadet << cena 397 368 363 . 386 | 179.4 | 166.2 | 163.9 | 174.4 
op Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
- Eb i FR -430} .407| .402| .418 | 173.5 | 164.2 | 162.3 | 169.0 
1 9 Carded, weaving, 40/1_......-.--.-.-- . 562 . 546 . 550 . 558 | 166.8 | 162.2 | 163.3 | 165.6 
bia Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2--_._. . 408 - 385 . 375 -405 | 175.3 | 165.8 | 161.3 | 174.1 
29 Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2..-..-- = 548 . 535 . 519 . 542 | 143.1 | 139.5 | 135.5 | 141.4 
ae Woolen and worsted goods, factory ._...........|____.___|___.-.__|______. 206.4 | 207.7 | 207.3 | 212.7 
53 Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, 
20 BS on die did ne ace sncen---- 1.040 | 1.040] 1.040] 1.033 | 224.4 | 224.4 | 224.4 | 222.9 
. Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard_..| 3.250] 3.250] 3.250] 3.219 | 187.4 | 187.4 | 187.4] 185.6 
17 Suiting, per yard— 
| Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce-___-- 2.723 | 2.787 | 2.790 | 3.005 | 197.0 | 201.7 | 201.9 | 217.4 
> 6 Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce_.| 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600 | 3.660 | 233.0 | 233.0 | 233.0 | 236.9 
‘ I ols a rnwmubcicreccculenes 1,440 | 1.462] 1.463 | 1.489 | 226.0 | 229.4 | 229.6 | 233.6 
3 I icin st estuittneniininonto~> syst 2.273 | 2.337 | 2.340] 2.403 | 201.0 | 206.7 | 207.0 | 212.5 
0 — cotton warp, 11/1114-ounce, 
" i gall OR Aiea TY tesa ee sag 1.550 | 1.550} 1.550] 1.682 | 137.0 | 137.0 | 137.0 | 148.7 
: Underwear— 
3 Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen 
, tanec sn tiadin'eiaandbeiy w <0 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5 | 168.5 | 168.5 | 168.5 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, : 
9 ES iin chiccnethcn cick Irickbih' ecnates = ask 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 309.6 | 309.6 | 309.6 | 309.6 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
9 Broadcloth, 914-ounce, 54-56-inch ___-_- 2.674 | 2.674] 2.674) 2.670 | 203.4 | 203.4 | 203.4 | 202, 
French I cthatechnsinbiones . 800 . 800 800 . 799 | 242.4 | 242.4 | 242.4 | 242.1 
7 Poplar cloth, cotton warp -._...-.-..-- . 375 . 375 375 . 375 | 197.4 | 197.4 | 197.4 | 197.4 
8 Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch._._| . 685 . 685 . 685 . 682 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch. -___- 1.085 | 1.085} 1.085] 1.054 | 192.9 | 192.9 | 192.9 | 187.3 
i Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s_............-.-- 1.650 | 1.600} 1.550] 1.721 | 212.4 | 206.0 | 199.6 | 221.6 
9 Half blood, 2/40s__......-.-....----.--- 2.035 | 2.063 | 2.056] 2.153 | 182.3 | 184.8 | 184.2 | 193.0 
Fine, domestic, 2/50s_................- 2.275 | 2,313 | 2.306] 2.426 | 215.8 | 219.4 | 218.8 | 230.1 
' Ett nadie ch Gade ne cased ccmmberattbaneminnrniiianamantiicam ea 181.0 | 177.3 | 180.3 | 171.6 
9 Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per 
i a sale tinea 1.946 | 1.946 1,935 | 217.9 | 217.9 | 217.9 | 216.7 
{ Silk, raw, pound, New York— 
China, Canton, filature, extra A_______ 6.009} 5.615] 5.308] 5.631 | 171.7 | 160.5 | 154.3 | 160.9 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1_............-..-- 6.664 | 6.566 | 6.811 | 6.341 | 183.1] 180.4} 187.1 | 174.2 
Japan, special, extra extra__........._- 6.860 | 6.762 | 6.958 | 6.574 | 168.4 | 165.9 | 170.8 | 161.3 
ilk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1-.._....-..--- 5.243 | 5.243 | 6.194] 4.870 | 179.8 | 179.8 | 178.1 | 167.0 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1_..._- 6.615 | 6.615) 6.595! 6.192 | 190.8! 190.8! 190.3 | 1786 
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1925—Continued 
Average prices Index numbers 
— (1913= 100) 
Commodity a ; 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec, y ‘ar 
192% | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925) | 499; 
a Ree ee eee Geert Ty ee 171.7 | 174.8 | 174.8 174) 
Amieneies Geek, wer apes Gem... ... ... J... . 2 5h nd) ee ES (*) ¢*) () | eR 
Average spot price for 8 cities— } 
ie as, ES SS (3) (3 Aen ac, 1 A SESE Se (1) 
BY thon i chitededdcatubsuamiceae bead (3) e @) 40. 108 |... ..- Pe tha | ay 
AS ech een: its Rall (3) 3 @) | 10.086 |} [a (i) 
Tidewater, New York, average sales real-. } *¢ 
ization— j 
EERE ESP ery es ph tobe bined (4) (3) 3) nod eS, BEES SE 249 6 
Emin eat: A, aS talaga Eas Ache $11. 284 |$11. 290 (*) 11, 92 | 212.4 | 212.5 910 § 
At wietndtithpcbeebbehn sb chedwetad s (3) @) Bb, 008 15 255552420202 fo..--..| 219.5 
Sd EE ee a A aS BE A eye (’) () @) $1,978 f 222.8. REA {_-__..| 2987 
ESE eee ees Sere eS eres 200.9 | 205.8 | 207.3 200.5 
5 per net ton, mine run, pools 
| LV @ SAL oe 4 eee eee 5. 390 5. 200 | $4.790 | 4.833 (4) (1) (‘) (1) 
plans a per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger district___._._..._._- 2.590 | 2.640] 2.890{ 2.619 % (1) (%) 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district... __ 4.040} 4040] 4640| 3.888" 1) @) () (1) 
Screenings, Jagger Se ee 2.190 | 2.540) 2.790; 2.269 (@) () () (1) 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Iinois___.__._._- 4.450} 4.450/ 4.425}; 4.448 (1) () (*) (1) 
Prepared sizes, southern I)limois_______ 4.900 | 4.8908 | 4.835! 4.753 () (2) (1) (1) 
Screenings, central Hilinois.............| 3.170) 2.850; 3.063; 3.279 () (5 (4) (1) 
Cincinnati, per nei ton— 
Mime run, Kanawha.--.........._._-- 3. 390 3. 390 3. 390 3.398 | 154.1 | 154.1] 154.1 | 15 
Mime run, New River._...........---- 4,240 | 4.490 | 4.490} 4.1157 175.8 | 186.1 | 186.1 | 170.6 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No.8____| 3.590 | 3.528 | 3.500! 3.582 (?) (*) (*) (1) 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high 
ee oT 5.355 | 5.053 | 4.986] 4.734 ” (2) @ | 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No.8___| 2.803 | 2.828 | 3.2%] 3.701 ty (@) (2) (1 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton_-___- 3.460 | 3.450) 3.485] 3.460; (4 (1) (*) ( 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Poeahontas, per 
ER VS EPI E,) eeees 5, 000 5. 250 4. 750 4.642 | 166.7 + 175.0 | 158.3 | 1547 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton_-_| 4.250; 4.250 | 4.000) 38.979) (}) (4 (?) (1) 
St. Louis, pernet ton— 
Mine run, southern MMlinois----_______- 2.960 | 3.060) 3.060) 3.018 | (9 (%) (?) (1) 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois___---_- 3.660 | 3.920} 3.920] 3.628 ty ) ti} (!) 
Screenings, southern Ilinois___.--.-.-_- 2.310} 2.360) 2.440] 2.614 t) ty ) | 
—- EOI (ER SR) ee See 130.9 | 142.8 | 241.9 1444 
e—_ 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, atoven_| 5.156 | 5.938 | 6050/ 65.111 () (1) @) (1) 
nee ille, furnace, per net ton, at 
SOE ES SR ee ee 6.531 | 6,875 | 4.4501 4.064 | 267.7 {281.8 | 182.4 | 166.2 
Fuel, oil, f..o. b. refinery— 
Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel __________- 1, 056 1, 215 1,260 | 1.088 | 1i7.1 | 184.7 | 188.6 121.7 
Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon._...._. . 054 . 057 . 061 059} (4) (4 ® | 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New 
RR Re Spee ieee ee - 170 - 170 . 170 - 190 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 113.1 
Moter, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
Oklahoma, 58-60. -.......---........ .087 | .007} .099/ .106] (fH (1) ” | (4) 
Pennsylvania, 58-60__......._..____- . 119 . 119 . 125 188 | =() (1) 1) | (4) 
Natural, Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. 
refinery, Okishoma._._...._. . 131 . 106 . 101 116; @ (4) M | 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— ; 
SE ee aE OU aS 1.120} 1.060; 1.060} 1.198 | 320.0 | 302.9 | 302.9 | 9 4 
Kansas-Oklanoma ._-._...-...-.--___- 1,600} 1.588 | 1.560] 1.670 | 171.3 | 168.9 | 165.9 
Wepepeeens i z 1580 | 3150} 3.550] 3.449 | 128.6 | 128.67) 144.9 140. 8 
Refined petroleum, per gallon— 
Standerd white, 110° fire test, New 
PBR Pie RRR 180} .136| .143 . 184 | 150.6 | 157.1 | 165.1 | 154.9 
Water white, Pennsylvania, f. o. b. oF io 
RET Reet See .077 - 080 - 088 -078 | 125.0 | 129.3 | 142.3 | 1267 
1 No 1913 base price, 3 No quotation, 4 Insufficient data, 
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1925—C ontinued 
Average prices eae 
: Commodity re ey Wakeoiean 
Y cap Oct., }| Nov., | Dec., |. Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year 
If 195 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 | 1926 
1%) METALS AND METAL PROD- | 
is | RS ER (ESS ee ee SEES WE Se ee 127.9 | 129.8 | 129.5 | 128.9 
28 | 
OE a ee ee aioe ce Fee 134.2 | 136,2 | 137.0 | 138.3 
(i) iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— | 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent_.__.---- $4. 740 | $4.740 | $4.740 | $4.905 | 114.2] 114.2] 114.2] 118.2 
( Non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent....---.-.- 4.250 | 4.250} 4.250 | 4.375 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 128.7 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
| Basic, valley furnace-__-_-...........-...- 18. 625 | 19.875 | 20.000 | 19. 567 | 126.7 | 135.2 | 136.0 | 133.1 
249 5 Bessemer, Pittsburgh - --....-.-.------ 21, 385 | 22.635 | 22. 760 | 22.318 | 124.8 | 132.1 | 132.8 | 1303 
910. Foundry, No. 3, northern, Pittsburgh_| 20, 885 | 22, 135 | 22.260 | 21.645 | 130.5 | 138.3 | 180.1 | 135.2 
219 5 Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birming- 
26 I A alm Z ~ ihn b nti al om Sitiaian 19. 375 | 21.000 | 22.000 | 19.731 | 165.7 | 179.6 | 188.2 | 168.8 
Ferromanganese, seaboard - ----- RIES: 115, 000 (115. 000 |115. OOO [114.712 | 197.3 | 197.3 | 197.3 | 196.8 
00,5 Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, fur- 
inn tibdnesubdsilectlawepuacs 32. 250 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 32.654 | 129.0 | 132.0 | 132.0 | 130.6 
(1) Bar iron, per pound— ‘ 
Best refined, Philadelphia..........._- .031 | .031| .030 | ® 031 | 163.5} 163.5 | 158.3 | 159.9 
f!) Common, Pittsburgh ---.-..----- — . 030 . 030 . 030 . 030 | 181.8 | 181.8 | 181.8 } 1824 
(1) Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
(') ee eee Joe emer eon= 1.950 | 2,000; 2.050| 2.046 |.141.7 | 145.4 | 149.0 | 148.7 
Nails, wire, per 100 fg Pittsburgh.| 2.725 | 2.750 | 2.750} 2.820 | 149.8 | 151.2] 151.2} 155.1 
(‘) Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New 
(1) EE eel chide HA 2 - owe -----| 51.100 | 51,475 | 51. 600 | 52,196 | 2186 | 220.3 | 220.8 | 223.3 
(4 Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
I i oh ob cde Haw oth Soe 1,900 | 1.900} 1.900} 1.960 | 136.7 | 186.7 | 136.7 | 141.0 
1A. § Steel billets, per gross ote Pittsburgh— 
170.6 EEE 34. 250 | 34.750 | 35.000 | 35.452 | 132.8 | 134.7 | 135.7 | 187.5 
RS os Livsinke cad ndee onapanwe | 34, 250 | 34.750 | 35.000 | 35. 644 | 131.2 | 133.2 | 134.1 | 136.6 
(‘) Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh eal heels Je awa dwirurn weber enn 2.000 | 2,000} 2.000 | 2.017 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 136.3 
(4 Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh-| .018 . 019 . 019 -019 | 121.6 | 125.7 | 128.4 | 129.7 
(1) Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
(') one end | RLS ee See 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.6 
ats hearth, standard __._.....______- 43, 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 
A. 7 ee, black, per pound, Pitts- 
(/) yt Thal ibis: cintbuibhh~ « his olveehriabloan - O31 - 082 . 033 . 033 | 142.5 | 147.5 | 150.2 | 149.3 
Steel, ‘trostaral shapes, per 100 pounds, 
(1) Pittsburgh RARE ie i BE aharetedhine 1.960} 1.950] 1.950] 2,002 | 129.1 | 120.1 | 129.1 | 182.5 
(1) Terneplate, 8 pounds, LC., per base box 
() (220 pounds), Pittsburgh pe aia w sage ahd 11, 500 | 11.550 | 11.700 | 11.523 | 165.8 | 166.5 | 168.7 | 166.1 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, 
44.4 ST eA SES 5.500 | 5,500| 5.500) 5.500 | 154.6} 154.6 | 154.6 | 154.6 
a Wire, per 100 pounds— 
3) Barbed, galvanized, Chicago _-_.___._- 3. 400 3.400 | 3,400 3. 503 | 147.2 | 147.2 | 147.2 | 151.7 
@ Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh. ___- 2,650 | 2.650} 2,650; 2.688 | 175.2 | 175.2 | 175.2 | 177.7 
6.2 
: NE ee ee eed SS ol ee ee 114.3 | 216.6 | 113.6 | 110.5 
21. Aluminum, per pound, New York --...- 273} «.280| .280| .272 | 115.3 | 118.4) 118.4] 115.0 
‘) - r, ingot, e ectrolytic, per pound, 
SEA ERS ss: ae . 148 . 144 - 139 -14i1 | 91.2] 91.5] 88.2] 89.4 
2 Copper, sheet, per pound, New York...) .215 222 - 216 . 212 | 101.5 | 104.6 | 102.1 | 100.2 
3,1 r wire, bare, per pound, mill_____- . 170 171 - 165 . 167 | 101.6 | 102.0} 986) 99.8 
_ a , pig, per pound, New York____...- . 096 . 099 - 093 .O91 | 218.2 | 224.1 | 211. 4 |} 206.6 
‘) Lead. pipe, per 100 pounds, New York-_-__| 10.7 10.999 | 10. 747 | 10.541 | 212.1 | 216, 4 } 211.5 | 207.4 
7] Quicksilv ver, per pound, New York-___--- 1.099 | 1.190} 1.193 | 1.108 | 194.5] 210.6 | 211.2) 196.1 
‘ Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York_-_| .714 . 696 . 692 . 694 | 116.6 | 113.6} 113.1} 113.3 
) Tin, pig, per pound, New York .......-- 621 | [630] .629| .578 | 138.4| 140.5] 140.2 | 128.9 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory...--- 10. 355 | 10.983 | 11.040} 9.899 | 142.9 | 151.6] 152.4 } 136.6 
2.4 Zine, slab, per pound, New York..-_---.- . 087 - 090 . 090 .080 | 148.4 | 154.7 | 154.4 | 137.1 
4 
).8 BUILDING MATERIALS...__..|.....---).---2-2)--- |e 173.9 | 175.6 | 177.0 | 175.1 
) RT ET TT oe oie See Fee ee ee 182.4 | 185.8 | 188.5 | 185.4 
9 Donglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mili— 
‘i No. 1, common boards. -.............-- 16, 500 | 16.500 | 15. 500 | 17.250 | 179.2 | 179.2 | 168.3 | 187.3 
4 No. 2'and J ae sae drop siding. ......_.. 35. 000 | 34,000 | 34.000 | 34.917 | 201.9 | 196.2 | 1962) 201.4 
Gum, sap, firsts and ssoonila. | per 1,000. 
feet, St. NEE. 2. £30. ochdlbeb«ar cath 49, 500 | 58.000 | 59.750 | 51.692 | 239.4 | 280.5 | 288.8 | 249.8 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, 
Pe Ne lat hin 6 cilibecs aindidale 34, 500 | 34.600 | 34.500 | 35.077 | 163.5 | 163.5 | 163.5.) 166.4 
Maple, hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 
1,000 feet, ©  enacceeeeedeseesenae! 57,500 | 57.500 | 57.500 | 61.667 | 190.8 | 190.8 | 190.8 | 204.6 
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Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 








BUILDING MATERIALS—Con. 


Lum ber—Continued. 


























Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, ot 
per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati-_..........--- $62. 000 $64. 500 |$66.000 |$63. 135 | 167.6 | 174.4 | 178.4 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, | z 
Buffalo N. SR OE La 52.000 | 52.000 | 52.000 | 53.231 | 178.0 | 178.0 | 178.9 | | 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and 
better, per 1,000 feet, New York---_---/110.000 110.000 [110,000 |106.250 | 246.7 | 246.7 | 246.7 
Pine, yellow, southern, 1,000 feet, mill— | | 
Boards, No. 2, common, 1 x 8--------- 22. 750 | 22.420 | 23.240 | 22.652 | 178.6 | 176.0 | 182.5 | 
Flooring, B and better_.............-- 47.410 | 48.270 | 49.830 | 46. 493 | 205.8 | 209.5 | 216. ; 
Timbers, square edge and sound ---_---| 26.000 | 25.000 | 26.650 | 26.519 | 177.7 | 170.8 | 182. 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 
8 EE SES eae 57.000 | 57.000 | 57.000 | 55.692 | 172.6 | 172.6 | 172.6 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, | 
TE: STG TE SBE. 33. 250 | 33.750 | 33.750 | 33.962 | 153.4 | 155.7 15 
Lath, yen pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill__| 6.150 | 6.350/| 6.160] 4.969 | 202.4 | 208.9 | 202 
ingles— 
cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill_| 5.650! 5.650| 5.650| 5.804] 159.5] 159.5 | 159.5 c 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, 
ESS TER Ee ae 3. 000 3.000 | 3.000 2.819 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 152.5 
Brick, common building, per 1,000.....|.. SG. % PRcose WS | 204.2 | 204.3 | 204. 
Simple average of 82 yard prices_-_-__--_--- | 13.870 | 13.881 | 13.905 | 14.005 | 204.2 | 204.3 | 204. 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago -____- 8. 530 | 8.620} 8.680] 8.609 | 172.7 | 174.6! 175.: 
EES ER ee tas © ee eee | MEAS SES 129.1 | 129.1 | 129, 
} 
Other building materials...____________|_______. SE. ws Beet) Sa 168.2 | 167.9 | 166.6 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. 
plant— i 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Minnesota, } 
Texas, and California. ---........-_- 1, 774 1. 750 1. 750 1. 789 | 170.8 | 168.4 | 168. 
et SES RSE RIS 1. 698 1. 650 1. 650 1.7 168.0 | 163.2 | 163. : 
Northampton, Pa_--_-.........-----.-- 1,750 | 1.750| 1.750] 1.750 | 196.6 | 196.6 | 196.6 
Crushed stone, 1}4-inch, per cubic yard, 

Gee we 6 en.) Jes ensonnsese 1, 750 1. 750 1, 750 1.750 | 194.4 | 104.4 | 194. 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple aver- 

age of 28 plant prices ____.....--- eo sbie: . 9389 . 935 . 954 . 954 | 189.8 | 189.0 | 192.9 | 
Hollow tile, building, per block, a. . 075 . 075 . 075 . 066 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 117. 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. 

plant, simple average of 15 plant prices.| 9.387 | 9.319 | 9.160] 9.388 | 227.4 | 225.8 | 222. 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. 

factory— 

Medium weight............---..------ 1.775 | 1.773} 1.719] 1.715] () (i (1) 
Shingles, individual_--............-..- 5.743 | 5.738 | 5.690] 5.456 ” 1 (1) 
Shingles, strip............-.----------- 4.600 | 4.600} 4.563] 4.716] (1 1 (1) 
Slate surfaced ...............-.....- ---| 2,135} 2.135} 2.135} 2.025) (1) 1 (1) 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, 
simple average of 31 plant prices______- . 618 . 624 . 632 - 633 | 162.2 | 163.8 | 166.0 | 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. 
ME DP Wikdebagetah sn diwmawhavondanscus 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 259.5.) 259.5 | 259.5 
Glass, ar per square foot, New 
York— 
3 to 5 square feet. ..................-.- . 400 . 400 . 400 . 418 | 169.0 | 169.0 | 169. 
5 to 10 square feet ..............-...-.- . 480 . 480 . 480 . 553 | 150.8 | 150.8 | 150. 
Glass, window, f. 0. b. works, per 50 

square feet— 
ln iw dineGacgnkadabeand 3.135 | 3.135 | 3.900 | 3.309 | 137.9 | 137.9 | 171. 
SEES se Se ee 2.978 | 2.978} 3.072 | 3.095} 134.1 | 134.1 | 138.; 

Linseed oil, per pound, New York___...|  . 132 . 128 . 126 . 139 | 213.9 | 208.2 | 205. 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New 
p ER OEE Serres Ore . 040 . 040 . 040 . 040 | 150.9 | 150.9 | 150 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, 
Bee WM, Soles. di oudk 2b 15, 875 | 15.938 | 14,070 | 10.971 | 329.6 | 330.9 | 292 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gal- 
Ee Be (RSS ERT ae 1, 12 1, 116 1, 017 1,013 | 263.6 | 260.9 | 237. 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, 
ge Ree ae en ies . 153 . 153 . 153 . 156 | 225.6 | 225.6 | 225 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New 
A EG ER TT . 080 . 080 . 080 - 073 | 148.7 | 148.7 | 148. 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
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Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity 
Oct., | Nov., | Dee., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
BUILDING MATERIALS—Con. 
Other building materials—Continued. 
Copper, Sheet. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal prod- 
ucts.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals 
and metal products.) 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS____. [or eceeeelaneenenn| wee eeen|enennnn- 
Acids, per pound, New York— 

Acetic, 28 per cent--...-....----.-..-- | $0.030  $0.031 | $0.031 | $0. 031 | 156.2 | 160.8 | 160.8 | 158.2 

EE ETS Geet . 009 . 009 . 009 - 009 69.2; 69.2} 69.2] 69.2 

Nitric, 42° - - ...- co wincnditiin do =oatheb« . 060 . 063 . 063 . 059 | 123.0) 128.1 | 128.1 | 121.3 

GaliGGEe, Bit Ib © ocici a -otbdannscctibe . 350 . 350 . 350 . 350 | 123.5 | 123.5 | 123.5 | 123.5 

Stearic, triple pressed - -......-...-.--- .179 . 180 . 180 .170 | 134.9 | 135.8 | 135.8 | 128.4 

8 Ce ears ae . 007 . 007 . 007 . 007 70.0; 70.0; 70.0) 70.0 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 

Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof. .......-- . 605 . 605 . 530 . 578 | 165.4 | 165.4 | 144.9 | 157.9 

Wood, refined, 95 per cent._.-........- . 580 . 580 . 580 . 613 | 121.3 | 121.3 | 121.3 | 128.1 
Alum, lump, per pound, New York-_-_--- 0385 =. 085 . 035 . 035 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New 

pe RR TT TS oa -186| .150 . 150 . 266 | 74.4} 60.0); 60.0} 106.4 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, f.o.b.works._..-| .240; .240 . 240 -243 | 88.1] 881) 881) 89.0 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New 

RAIN incites + deinetghtnn Vintehciingened cites 1. 960 2. 000 2.000 | 1.921 | 166.0 | 169.5 | 169.5 | 162.8 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per 

~ S 2 ¢ Siete .050, .050 . 050 . 050 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 

DE... isaccpadhepesecedonese . 300 . 300 . 300 -327 | 93.8} 93.8} 93.8 | 102.2 

oo EP ee eae oe . 200 . 200 . 200 -200} 90.9] 90.9] 90.9/ 90.9 

aa ae -150| .150 . 148 . 159 83. 3 83. 3 81.9 88.3 
Copper sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per 

ea eine Sate tana Recipe 045; .045| .044) .046/ 87.1] 862) 84.6] 887 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) } 

Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. 

Sg? See oe -140, .140 . 140 . 140 (*) (4) (4) (1) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York.--| .088 | .090 090, .089 | 103.6 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 105.3 
Oil, vegetable— 

Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

Corn, crude. (See Foods.) | 

Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New 

dn nies i cid atin detente ore - 107 - 106 -106, .103 | 105.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 102.1 

Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 

Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per 

4) ® 6 2S PES See . 071 . 071 . O71 .074 | 199.1 | 199.1 | 199.1 | 205.5 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York...--- 1.100; 1100; 1.100 | 1.100 | 183.3 | 183.3 | 183.3 | 183.3 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 

pounds, New York.......-...-..--...- 2.200 | 2290] 2.290 | 2.290 | 392.6 | 392.6 | 392.6 | 392.6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound 

ee Oa ae ered eee . 019 - O19 . 019 -019 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 = cent, solid, per 

pound, New York--.._......-.---.--- . 088 . 038 . 088 - 088 | 257.5 | 257.5 | 257.5 | 257.5 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New 

Rage DE age ae a gaa a . 800 . 800 . 800 -800 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 125.8 
Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York .} 15.000 | 15.000 | 17.000 | 14.673 | 68.2) 682) 77.3) 66.7 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per 

pound, Chicago..........-......-....- . 099 , 098 . 100 - 097 | 140.6 | 137.9 | 141.2 | 137.6 

ee ee eT eT Sn a rraEe 109.8 | 110.0 | 109.6 | 106.8 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, 
Fae ton, New Yor pee 9.600 | 9,600; 9.600 | 9.346 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 121.5 
mmonia, sulphate, double bags, 
penaaat Bow Fook. .2...40 pe wee-l 2850; 2860} 2850] 2861{ 912) O12) 912] 914 
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Commodity 





Nov., | Dec., 4 .. | Nov.,| Dec., 
1925 1925 1925 





CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Con. 


Fertilizer materials— Continued. 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, C ne*t?- $25. 700 
Muriate potash, 80-85 gat *K. 

bags, per ton, New 34. 900 
Phosphate rock, vy Richenies per ton, f. 0. 

2. 690 

Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 
pounds, New York 2. 558 

Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per 
ton, f. o. b. Chicago 35. 210 





Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per 
pound, New York 

Acid, eye crystals, U. 8S. P., per 
pound, New York 

Alcohol, grain, 188 proof, U. 
gallon, ew York 

Cream of Soap powdered, per pound, 
New Yor 

Epsom mane U.S. P., in barrels, per 100 

unds, New York ‘ 
Glycerin, refined, ie oo. New York. 
Opi pony — , per pound, 
ew York 

Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, 
per gross, or York. 

Phenol, U. (earbolic acid), per 
pound, FAS York 

Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ 
quotations, per ounce, New York -- 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS... 


Bed, combination, per bed, factory--_-.- 

Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, 
factory RR ee eT eee eee 

Chifforetie, combination, per chif- 
forette, factory 

Dresser, combination, per dresser, 
factory 

Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, 
Chi | 221.2 


Set, three pieces, per set, Chicago 160.3 
Dining room— | 
Buffet, combination, per buffet factory 3 . 104.7 | 111.2 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 
six, factory . 206.7 | 208.9 
Table, extension, combination, per 
table, factory : 162. 2 | 162.2 

Living room— 
Davenport, poe 
daven y 173.9 | 179.7 

} 


Table, libra: : 
fact 130.0 | 146.7 
Kitchen-— | ss 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago- 258. 5 | 267.7 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each mae f 4 , a 164. 6 | 164.6 
Table, with drawer, per table,Chicago 203. 4 | 269.0 


232.8 | 234.8 
Blankets, factory— | 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, 


m1. 4 | 2323 
/zer 184.5 


232. 9 | 231.1 
Brussels, Bigelow 237.8 | 244.0 
Wilton, Bigelow... boenbaliowbnan wins 211. 3 | 217.9 
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Commodity 








Average prices a 
Oet., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
1925. 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 











HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS— 
Continued 


Furnishings—Continued. 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory-- --- 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory - -- 
. Pails, galvanized iren, 10-quart, per 
gross, factory - ---...---.--.------------ 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factery— 
Pepperell, per ard - 
Wamsutta, P. L., per‘yard__..._..._-- 
Tableware— 

Dinner sets, per set, factory— 
Semivitreous, 100 pieces__.........-- 
Vitreous, 104 pieces _ 

a nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, fac- 


















SEE | ba Sten sutbdugedibicnasscade 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per 
ASI eee ee 
and saucers, white granite, 

per dozen, factory.........-..-.---.-- 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards 






to the pound, yard, factory oS Se 
Tubs, g rechetildedn, No. 3,-per dozen, 
AD ics cibsidinaneheniiisttaatnendpetnaiitne-dprpanwnigtl 








Bran, per ton, Minneapolis - 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New 











Linseed meal, per ton, New York 


Mill feed, mi ngs, Standard, per ton, 
REE A IRENA ey EC Le 









MISCELLANEOUS... -......|.......- 


$1. 350 
12. 500 


21. 700 
- 456 
1.140 


19, 860 





$1. 350 
12. 500 


22. 169 


. 456 
1.440 


19. 860 





eee - me ow oo wee 


Leather __ 
Calf, chrome, 3B grade, “per. square foot, 
Boston VES SRPLS CRE SRE pee eae Pe ee 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square . 
ssc ncccnsabnappnaeeeianed 
~ to oak, No. 1, per | 






Sole, per pound— 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery 
run, I sche keeeetiocalinhed 
‘Oak, scoured backs, thheavy, Beston___- 
Union, middle weight, New York_-._4 


Paper and pulp_____........-__-...... oni 
Box board, per ton, f. 0. b. mill— 


Manila lined chip._..............-... 4 
Me me SND MN dsc cuabcccccckdend 


Paper— 
Newsprint, roll, per 5 f. o. b. mill_ 
Wrapping, — a 1, jute, per 










$1. 350 


12. 500 
22. 950 


. 456 
1, 140 


19. 860 
45. 700 


180. 0 
217.4 


147.9 


196.8 
294. 5 


180.0 
217.4 


151.2 


190. 8 
294. 5° 


$1. 350 
18, 542 


22. 222 
. 454 
1, 140 


19. 860 
45. 706 


(') 
196. 4 


181.8 


(*) 
196.4 


181.8 


211.5 
221.0 
178. 3 
163. 8 


211.5 
221.0 
178.3 
166. 1 


121.0 
164. 0 


122.1 


115, 7 
176. 0 


135, 3 


269. 6 











peaund, Ne 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, un- 
bleached, per 100 pounds, New ‘York... 


! No 1913 base price, 

















180. 0 
217.40 


156. 5 


190.'8 
294. 5 


181.8 , 


211. 5 
221.0 


269.6 





.860| .360) .860| .367 | 120.7 | 120.7 
460 | 470) .460| .482 | 102.5 | 204.7 
. 450 800; + 445 470 | 112.1 | 4124 
eee S + 174.0} 195.2 
46.202 | 44. 550 | 40.9033 1 46.112) ( | 
50.985 | 50.985 | 50.985 | 52.8064 () | % 
63.700 || 61.200 | 61.200 | 60.863} (1 
4 

.087 | 087 .037 | 037 178.9 | 178.9 
Als mak . 402 117 ZH. 5 | 230. 5 
2.725 | 2800! 2900! 2.682 | 1225] 125.8. 


() 
196. 4 | 


178.3 
169.8 


113. 9 
179. 5 


128.9 


269. 6 






180. 0 
235. 5 


151.5 
189.9 
294. 5 
(4) 
196. 4 
181.8 


211.5 
221. 0 
184.5 
164. 0 







128. 2 
162.7 


136. 6 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1925, AND YEAR, 
1925—Continued 








Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Commodity a 


Average prices 





— 


Nov., | Dec., Nov., | Dec., | Year 
1925 | 1925 | 1995’ 





— 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


Other miscellaneous 130.6 119.8 
Burlap, 1044-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, ; 
New York . 147.1 | 130.1 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock..-.| . P P , (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D é é “ . () | () 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, 
per pound, New York . ¢ ‘ é 186.2 | 182.3 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, 
New York ’ ‘ : . : 210.8 | 156.1 
Lubricating — 903 gravity, per 
gallon, New York ° . ° ‘ 167.6 | 167.9 
Rope, bes manila, best grade, per | 
pound, 163.6 | 174.1 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, 
New York d d ° e 94.7 | 70.5 
Rubber, plantation, ribbed, smoked, 
sheets, per pound, New York F . s . 122. 5 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per 
pound, New York d d 5 . ’ 208. 3 
Soap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati. - " , . 133.8 | 133.8 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia a ’ 137.5 | 139.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New 
York ° ° ‘ ° 163.0 | 163.0 
Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York......-...| . ‘ ‘ 179.0 | 179.0 
Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New | 
York | . 4 ‘ 147. 5 





























1 No 1913 base price. 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for December, 1925. These data, together with the data that 
have been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables 

following. The information is based on actual prices secured from 
merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with establishments through personal visits of the 
bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 
merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, 
including public utilities. All other data are secured by special agents 
of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents 
and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater New York where five are 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture 
and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 400 to 
2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 1920, 
December, 1924, and June, 1925, respectively, to December, 1925, 
in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined by a consolida- 
tion of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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Tape 1-—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 
1920, DECEMBER, 1924, AND JUNE, 1925, TO DECEMBER, 1925 





ee = ee ew 
ee 












































Per cent of increase Per cent of increase 
Per cent from— Per cent from— 
of de- of de- 
crease crease 
City from | Decom- Cit from | Decem- 
June, ber, 1924 June, y June, ber, 1924 June, 
1920, to | "t5’De.’| 1925, to 1920, to | PE’ De. | 1925, to 
Decem- | pempber, | Decem- Decem- cael Decem- 
ber, 1925 1925” ber, 1925 ber, 1925 1925” ber, 1925 
lilo marendaphete 3. 6 2.4 || Mobile_.._......--- 18. 6 2.8 2.8 
bs meee dadas 3.7 2.2 || New Orleans___.._. 13. 5 1.7 2.1 
wad, Ab 2.1 2.0 || New York_---..--- 16. 4 3.8 4.2 
eee tee 4.4 5.4 || Norfolk. ...-... ..- 20. 6 2.5 2.6 
dicniacatitin aitibes tags a 3.9 2.8 || Philadelphia--._...- 14.5 3.7 2.8 
dtivaweweies 3.0 2.0 || Pittsburgh_-......-- 13. 8 2.9 2.0 
ectbilene 4.6 .7 || Portland, Me------ 18.0 2.6 3.0 
Le 2.6 1.3 || Portland, Oreg_._-- 21.7 Py 
Devel bes. s ccs . 1.9 1.2 || Riehmond--------- 16.0 3.7 3.5 
Detreltb.. .cxcce ens 20. 3 3.3 2.0 || St. Louis........--. 16. 1 3. 6 2.1 
reece tc. 2 55-~ 17.9 2.2 1.9 |} San Francisco-.--_- 16. 0 2.9 1.5 
Indianapolis - . ....- 17.2 2.4 2.3 || Savannah____.__-_- 22. 2 4.2 3.2 
Jacksonville......- 16.1 6. 6 6.3 |} Seranton........-.. 12.9 4.9 3.9 
Kansas City. -.-...- 21.8 2.4 1.5 } Seattle... 222.22. 18. 4 2.3 ar 
Los Anaaes Capes dou * : 11 * 3 || Washington_._.__.- 16.9 2. 6 2.0 
ll 6. 1.4 .3 
Minneapolis... ... - | 16.1 2.6 2.3 Average, U. S_- 17.8 | 3.1 2.5 











Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to December, 1925. 
In Spat ba this and the following tables it should be borne in mind 
i 


that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the prices 
prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in Table 3 
are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while the figures 
for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summarization of the 
figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that, from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. In June, 1920, the high-water mark of prices was reached, 
the average for the United States on that date being 116.5 per cent 
— than the average prices for 1913. 

rom June, 1920, to September, 1922, with few minor exceptions 
prices decreased. 

From September, 1922, to June, 1924, in most cities the fluctuations 
were slight, sometimes showing a decrease and sometimes an increase. 
In a few cities, however, there was a considerable increase during this 
period, the average change for the country as a whole being from 
66.3 per cent to 69.1 per cent over the average for 1913. 

During the period from June to September, 1924, the changes 
ranged from a decrease of 0.6 per cent to an increase of 1.8 per cent, 
the average for the United States being an increase of 0.9 per cent. 

There was an increase in the price of food in every city except 
two; a decrease in the price of clothing in every city. Rents in- 
creased in 12 cities and decreased in 17. Fuel and light increased 
in 22 cities; house-furnishing goods decreased in 24 cities, and mis- 
cellaneous items increased in 11 cities and decreased in 17 cities. 

From September to December, 1924, there was an increase in 
every city except one, where there was a decrease of nine-tenths of 
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1 per cent. The increases ranged from 0.1 per cent to 2.4 per cent, 
The average for the United States was an increase of 1.1 per cent, 

During the period from December, 1924, to June, 1925, the changes 
ranged from an increase of 3.8 per cent to a decrease of 0.1 per cent, 
the average being an increase of 0.6 per cent. Twenty-five cities 
showed an increase during this period; in 5 there was a decrease and 
in 2 there was no change. 

Food showed an increase in 28 cities and clothing showed a decrease 
in 27 cities; rents increased in 12 cities and decreased in 19. Fuel and 
light decreased in 29 cities, furniture and house furnishings decreased 
in 23 cities, and miscellaneous items increased in 20 cities. 

During the year from June, 1924, to June, 1925, the total cost of 
living increased in every city, the average increase being 2.6 per cent. 

From June to December, 1925, the cost of living sw Send g in each 
of the 32 cities, the increase ranging from 0.3 to 6.3 per cent, the 
average being 2.5 per cent. These increases were largely due to 
the higher price of food in every city. This fact, together with the 
comparatively heavy weight of food in the family budget, over- 
balanced the reductions that took place in some of the other items of 
expenditure. 

he cost of fuel and light increased in 29 of the 32 cities, and the 
cost of miscellaneous items increased in 19 cities. 

On the other hand, the price of clothing decreased in 29 cities; 
rents (housing) decreased m 20 and increased in 11 cities; while 
house-furnishing goods increased in 15 and decreased in 14 cities. 

The average cost of living in December, 1925, based on data from 
the 32 cities, was 77.9 per cent higher than the average for 1913. 
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Cost of Living in Madrid and in Barcelona, Spain 
Tt Spanish Statistical Office ' has published average retail pric, 


and corresponding index numbers of food articles of animal an, 
of vegetable origin, and of fuel and miscellaneous commoiit; 
in the capital of Spain and in ‘the industrial center Barcelona, by yea), 
from 1914:to 1924 and by months from January to June, 1925. 
For Madrid the food articles of animal origi include beef, mutton 
pork, bacon, codfish, sardines, fish, milk, eggs, and butter; those of 
vegetable origin, bread, ‘rice, :chick-peas, potatoes, kidney beans 
lentils, sugar, wine, and oil. The fuel*and miscellaneous commodiitie 
include coal, charcoal, coke, firewood,:petrdleum, salt, gas, and Soap. 
For Barcelona the food articles of vegetable-origin are the same as 
those for Madrid, except that lentils are omitted. The food artieclo; 
of animal origin include beef, veal, mutton, salt pork, codfish, milk. 














4 

















and eggs. The fuel and miscellaneous:articles:include charcoal, coke HM Ja 

petroleum, stag ef gas, and soap. fr 

The following table-of index:numbers is taken from this report: e¢ 

INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF: FOOD AND FUE], 0 

AND MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES: IN MADRID-AND BAROELONA, BY YEARS fa O 

1914 TO 1924, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1925 W 

[Average for 1914= 100] S 

a ees Se , a 

Madrid Barcelona § 

{ i a { 

Yearand month | .Food | Food |, fuel. Food | Food ||. Fuel ' 
articles of} articles of ‘céllaneous| General | articles of| articles leéllaneous| “eueral 

animal | vegetable) om. index animal | vegetable)" oom. index 

origin | origin | modities origin | origin || modities 

) 

$006... Koni deed 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 
a Re ee 115 97 112 108 107 ilk 104 108 
a ea re 119 1038 126 116 114 ¥2L 129 121 
ae ae ae 138. 108 132 126 136 129 157 139 
SS ae ae 177 128 156 154 157 136: 226 168 
ee pe ee rs 200 144 177 174 “190 152 ‘219 184 
ee ee od 208 174 186 190 195 179 204 191 
7 a ae 208 157: 202 189 191 149 205 i79 
a ee oe “194 138 189 181 182 160 181 173 
TB. Jk, ode oie obess 185 162 185 177 176 151 173 165 
192 ooo 204 170 174 184 174 165 174 171 

5: 

January .---.-.-.- 285 166 178 188 175 17 172 174 
February _.....--- 214 171 178 189 176 177 172 175 
Marth. |....-..-. 220 173 178} 192 177 114 172 174 
Sh... seca 215 179 173 191 172 179, 172 175 
| A ie 209 178 17 188 173 89 783 182 
[ ee 212 179 174 190 . 173 18g 183 182 





























1 Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio.e Industria. Jefatura Superior de Estadistica. — Boletin de 
Estadistica, Madrid, April-May, 1925, pp. 24-27. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 








Hours and Earnings in Bitumimous-Coal Mining, 1924 


side and outside occupations in bituminous-coal mining in 
the United States as of 1924, shown in comparison with like 
figures for 1922. 


dar article — average hours and earnmgs for the various 


The averages were oy An from wage data covering hours and 
nilk MM earnings of individual employees fora half-monthly pay at in the 
oke MM Jatter part of 1924 or early in 1925. The data were taken directly 


from the pay rolls and other records of representative mines of coal 
companies in Alabama, Colorado, [llinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia by agents 
of the. Bureau of Labor Statistics, except for a very few companies 
which preferred to make the copres of the records for the bureau. 
Such companies were furnished instructions as to what the bureau 
desired and were also furnished all the blank forms. It will be ob- 
served in Table 1, page 79, that data were not collected in 1924 in 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, nor m 1922 in Tennessee and 
Virginia. 7 

e three basic oceupations in bituminous coal mining are those of 
hand or pick miners, machine miners, and hand loaders. These 
men are usually paid a rate per 2,000-pound ton of run-of-mine coal, 
that is of coal just as mined, including “slack.” 

The machine miners undercut the coal by machine. The hand 
loaders shovel the coal into cats from the floor of the mine after it 
has been undercut by the machine miners and blasted from the seam 
of coal by the loaders or by shot firers. The hand or pick miners 
undercut the coal with a pick, blast it from the seam, and shovel it 
from the floor of the mine into mine cars. Contract loaders, machine 
loaders, and gang mimers are of much less importance than other 
loaders and miners. 

As loaders ‘and miners are usually paid tonnage instead of time 
rates very few companies keep a daily time record for such employees. 
It was therefore necessary, in order to obtain average earnings per 
hour for the employees in each of these occupations, to make arrange- 
ments with officials of the mines included in the study to have a special 
day-by-day record kept of the hours of each employee for a half- 
mont M pay period. 

Employees in all occupations inside and outside the mines, except 
loaders and miners, are usually paid time rates—that is rates per hour, 
day, or week. The time worked by each time worker and the earn- 
ings of each time and tonnage worker are of regular record. 

® 1924 data are for 124,691 underground or “‘inside”’ 
earners, and 16,028 surface or “‘ outside” employees, a total of 140,- . 
719, or 28 per cent of the 619,604 mine Wdthers ena in bitumi- 
nous coal mining m 1924 by the United States Geological Survey. 
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Based on reliable information as to employment obtained by agent, 
during the time covered by the 1924 study, it is estimated that the 
140,719 formed a much larger proportion than this 23 per cent of the 
total number employed at the time of the study. 

In several of the States, especially Indiana Ranead and Ohio, go 
many mines were closed on account of lack of market that the 
agents had practically to canvass all companies in operation in order 
to get a satisfactory quota. Therefore as a whole the figures are ap 
excellent representation of the conditions as to hours and earnings 
in the industry in the latter part of 1924. : 

As a general rule the mining companies called on were willing to 
cooperate with the bureau and did so to the full satisfaction of the 
bureau and, it is believed, of the companies themselves. In some 
instances, however, data were refused. Except in one State this did 
not cause serious inconvenience, as enough data were obtained from 
other mines in the district involved to fill the quota for the district, 
In Virginia, however, the large companies, each operating several mines, 
did not cooperate. In this State, therefore, the figures published may 
not be thoroughly representative. Here the bureau was able to cover 
only 15 per cent of the whole number of employees in the State as shown 
by the tinited States Geological Survey. In other States the number 
covered ranged from 19 per cent in Indiana, where work was very 
slack, to 30 per cent in Colorado. 

Table 1 shows for each State and for all States combined, for 1922 
and for 1924 average number of starts in a half-month pay period 
and average hours and earnings for the miners and the loaders— 
that is, for employees who actually do the digging and the loading 
of coal into mine cars. (The term ‘‘starts’”’ means the number of 
days or parts of days on which employees worked.) The table 
presents average hours and earnings for each of the six specified 
occupations based on (1) time at the face, including time for lunch, 
and (2) total time in the mine, including time for lunch and time of 
travel in mine from its opening to the face and return. (The term 
‘“‘face’’ means the surface of the seam of coal on which the men 
are working, or, broadly, their place of workin the mine.) The time 
for lunch, as reported, was usually about 30 minutes, and the time of 
travel in the different mines ranged from 10 minutes per day for the 
mine with the shortest travel to 2 hours for the one with the longest 
time of travel. The average time was about 40 minutes per day 
or 20 minutes each way. 

Reading Table 1, it is seen that 1924 data are presented for 
61,936 hand loaders, 21,424 pick or hand miners, 6,499 machine 
miners, 170 contract loaders, 102 machine loaders, and 1,036 gang 
miners, and that the average hours and earnings in the half month 
were less in 1924 than in 1922. The average hours per start, however, 
were somewhat more in 1924 than in 1922. 

In the half-monthly pay period in 1924 hand loaders worked an 
average of 8.1 starts, the average in the different States ranging from 
6 in Indiana to 8.9 in Pennsylvania. Based on time at. the face, 
including time for lunch, loaders worked an. average of 63:3 hours, the 
average in different States ranging from 45.3 in Indiana to 72.3 in 
Pennsylvania, These employees earned an average of 81.1 cents 
per hour based on time at the face, including time for lunch, the 
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Lents ME average by. States ranging from 49.2 cents in Alabama to $1.092 in 
it the f™ Jllinois. They earned an average of $6.32 per start or day, the 
of the fi average by States ranging from $3.85 in Tennessee to $8.76 in Lilinois. 
. The figures for other occupations may be compared in like manner. 
(°: SOM oe te-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND_AV- 


t the ERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF LOADERS AND MINERS, BY SPECIFIED 
order OCCUPATIONS AND STATES; 1922 AND 1924 


re an (The data in this table are for employees who actually do the digging and loading of coal into mine cars.] 
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n Utah._<. .° 2059) soa 4 167| 5.9] 41.9/45.6| 7.2] 7.8] 1.023} .941 | 4292/ 7.33 
Washington._-._..- 1922 3 243 | 10.7] 90.2/97.9| 85) 9.2] 1.068 | .984/ 96.31] 9.03 
p West Virginia.__._- 1922 | 34 972| 81| 554/504] 68] 7.311.019! .950| 56.45| 6.95 
’ —} 9994.) 77) 3,046) 85] 61.6) 67.4} 7.2| 7.9] .831 | .760 | 51.18} 5.90 
18 Wyoming ne ete 1922 4 12% | 10.3] 85.1)899) 83]| 8.7] 1.215 | 1.150 /103.38 | 10.05 
n Other States. _°._.| 1924 1 13} @8| 81.9/86.8| 83] 88] .652!/ .695 | 53.38] 5.42 
S Total.......-! 1922 | 127| 8,429) 9.2] 71.0/77.5| 7.7| 8&4] .840] .760 | 59.62] 6.47 
. 1924 | 201 | 21,424) 8&5] 65.6/71.2] 7.7) 84] .800| .745 | 53.06| 6.27 











1 Loaders in this State also did the machine mining. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS 
ERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF LOADERS 


MONTHLY 


OCCUPATIONS AND STATES, 1922 AND 1924—Oontinued’ 


LABOR REVIEW 


DAYS OR PARTS OF DAY 
AND MINERS, BY 
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Namber of— Average hours— Average @araii.s 
is oe | Denese - Rievthendnds _ 
age | 
num- — Per start Per hour, | 
ber of} phased on— | Pased on— based on— | 
, | starts : 
Occupation and Year (days) in bo 
tate ‘ Em- in | half- Per 
—_— ployees; half- — — tee ny Start 
month a : a a } . } vay 
pay 1 is, | = Base, | —_ period 
‘includ- —-" (includ nelud-| _. 
— ing | ™@ine| "ing ing | Mine 
lunch lunch hunch |. 
‘= Che boi... 
Miners, machine | 
Alebaina........-_- 1922} 6| 14!) 95 796/838) 84] 88 $0611 $0580 $1861 45,13 
1924; @ 342/ 84) 758/816) 9.0) 97/] .886! .775 68.2 7% 
Colorado____..-...- 1922 6 85 9.3), 71.4 | 79,3 7.7} 8.5 | 1.493 | 1.344 106.59) i148 
1924] 15 119/ 88 723/77.5| 82] 881 4.336 | 1.246 | 96.565. 11 9, 
RR CET 1922; 15 369 | 10.0; 76.4/ 81.5) 7.6] 81) 1.500 | 1.407 114.68 1) 4% 
1924 35 | 1,196 7.8) 60.0) 65.5) 7.7) 8.4] 1.500 / 1.376 90.10 i157 
Indiana _._._....--- 1922 . 136 | 88) 661/603) 7.5 | 7.9] 1.832 | 1.748 121.06 (3.73 
1924; 15 20; 6.5; 49.4) 51.7] 7.7] 8.0] 1.684 | 1.609 | 83.15 j2% 
Kentacky_._..._._. 1922} 19 28} 9.7) 73.6) 787!) 7.6] 811] 1.166 | 1.081 | 85.83 Sx 
1924}. 75 707 | &8!] 785/833] 89] 94) .927) .87417279 895 
8 ih a ets Decemtigee, 1922 25 354 9.9) 78.2) 85.1 7.9 | 8.6 | 1.395 | 1.282 :109.12 19.99 
1924 | 57 740 | 88) 711/771) S81) 8&7] 2278) 1.175 | 90.62 | i027 
Pennsylvania ___..- 1922| 41 703} 93] 767/843] 82] 90/1.000| .901 | 83.55!) 5 
1924} 126| 1,852} 97] 814/883) 84/ 912/412.242/1.053 | 92.95) 6 6) 
Tennessee_._..._.-. 1924 16 125 8.2] 68.5 | 73.1 83) 890] .549) .514 1) 37.56' 1% 
Sie 1922 3 2) 65) 483/519) 7.81 80) 1.745 | 1.621 | 84.19 13 0 
Virginia.__._.__.._. 1924 | 12 93 | 99! 922/967) 94/ 98) .657) .626/ 60.58 6.14 
West Virginia___._- 1922 35 271 9.3) 74.71) 80.1 8.1 | 8.6 | 1.379 | 1.287 (108.06) tL. 
1924 | 107 975| 9.0] 733/787) 8&1] 8&7] 1.184] 1.055 | 83.09 9% 
Wyoming.._.___._- 1922 3 18} @8] 75/814| 7.8] 83] 2.142 | 2.013 [163.76 | 16.65 
Total_.._____| 1922} rea | 2,371/ 9.5] 754/815) 7.9! 86] 2.2741 1.180 | 96.14 10.10 
1924| 485| 6,499| 88] 729/786!) 83] 89] 1.163} 1.079 | 84.79 9.65 
= oa = a 
Loaders, contract | 
Alabama...-...--_- 1924| 10 72) &3/ 703/738{/ 84] BS] .954| .900) 67.08 8m 
Kentucky.........- 1924 8 85| 102] 84/905) 84/ 89] .878| .828/ 7494 7.3 
Virginia... 1924} 2 4) 105} 923/938) 86) 8&9] 2.120] 1.087 [101.8% 9.7% 
West Vitginia__-__- 1924 4 9; 11.8] 100.4 |106.5 851 9.0) 1.127 | 1.063 113.14 9.6) 
Total........| 19241 24 170| 9&5] 7.9/843! 84] SO! .920! 1.881) 7426 7.22 
Loaders, machine | _ 
tet ts 1924 2 15| 11.6) 981/024) 85] 88141179] L380 'HI5.75 0.93 
West Virginia... - 1924 5 46| 108] 99.111067/ 92] 9.9] .681 | .683 | 67.48) 6.2 
Other States. -..... 1924 3 41) 7.0] 62.7) 67.8| 9.0] 97] .429) .304) 272) 3.82 
Total........, 1924 10 2, 94) 83/904) 90) 96] .600) .644/ 58.20 60 
| —== —. ) _—— —---—~-+ 
Miners, gang | 
Mlinois_...........- | 1924; 18) 573) “7.7) 68.4/688|) 83) 9.0} 1.361 | 1.254 | 86.23 | 11.25 
Indiana... _-.-..... | 1924 6 | 98; 7.0) 571558) 7.7) 80] L3I8| 1.209 | 76.82 | 10.15 
Pennsylvania. ____- 1924 8, 22) 921 762/885) 8&3] 9.1) .865! .789! 65.90) 7.16 
West Virginia... 1924 6 43) 101) 709/761) 7.0) 7.6) 1.081 | 1000| 79.00 | 7.8! 
Other States. _____- 1924 2 | 40! 6.9] 44/484) 7.7) 82) 1.241 | 1.465 | 56.37) 9.55 
‘Total....... 1924 40 | 1,086| 81] 66/71] 81) 88 | 1.187 | 1.008 77.79 9. 66 
Table 2 presents for 1922 and 1924 the average number of starts 
or days and av hours and earnings for “ inside” and “ outside’ 


occupations in which the employees are usually time workers; that 


is, paid at rates per hour, day, or week. The averages are based 
on seal actiaiky wetted: 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND AVERAGE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1922 AND 1924 


The data in this table are for employees of all inside and outside occupations, except loaders and miners} 















































_ | Average | Average hours ; ; 
Number of- ae | paranher Average earnings 
of starts | 
, (days) | 
Occupation Year made in In halt- In half- 
En- half | month| Pe |month| Pet | p 
Mines month start . start na 
Ployees| “pay | Pay | (day) | (P8Y, | (day) | hour 
period period period 
Inside work 
BralomeO s. 26. -ssssinvc-- 1922 181 1, 333 19.4 77.3 18.2 | $60.18 | 1 $6.41 $0. 779 
1924 5A7 4, 259 8.9 75. 0 8. 4 53. 25 5. 96 . 710 
Brattice men and timber- 1922 181 986 210.4 85. 7 28.1 70. 26 | 26.81 | . 820 
men. 1924 484 2, 521 9.8 81.0 8.3 63. 04 6.44 | 778 
Gem. 322k 1922 83| "185 |- 2103] 894| %86)| 77.82) 37.53! le7l 
1924 198 410 9.6 83.2 8.7 71.53 7.46 . 860 
EES Ae aS 1922 125 | 2,080 49.5 78.7 48.2) 64.84 46.82 . $24 
1924 377 4, 603 8.8 72.3 8.2) 54.08! 6.12 748 
pO | a 1922 181 2, 967 59.9 80. 8 58.0) 26.30 55.73 . 697 
1924 502 7, 228 8.9 74.2 8.3 48.74, 5.47 . 657 
Motarie®.ii:....02>-Jss< 1922 183 | 1,296 6 30.1 84.2 68.4) 68.62) 56.82 . 815 
1924 548 3, 751 9.7 83. 6 8.6 62.89 6.46 . 752 
EE 1922 157 452 13.0} 110.2 8.5 80.90) 6.24 . 734 
1924 402 1, 015 11.7 103. 4 8.8 70.38 6. 02 | . 681 
eo nn wae 1922 198 1, 393 710.7) 87.3 783.2 72.05 | 76.77 . $26 
1924 587 4, 026 9.7 81.2 8.3; 59:83 6.14 . 737 
Trappers (boys) .........-- 1922 108 393 9. 1 72.3 7.9 | 34.09 3. 75 . 472 
1924 273 925 8.3 66. 7 8.0 | 27.24 3. 27 . 408 
Other employees.-_......--.- 1922 188 | 2,204 510.9 91.4 88.31) 75.49 | *6.97 . 826 
1924 538 4, 786 10. 5 89.7 8:5 | “73.32 6.97 . 817 
Outside work 
I , .conccunynduns 1922 191 339 947 102. 0 98.6; 87.42] %7.47 . 857 
1924 581 969 10.7 92.0 8. 6 71. 75 6. 72 . 780 
Carpenters and car-repair 1922 157 427 11.1 94.7] 8.4) 71.23 | 6.42 . 752 
men. 1924 474 1, 354 10.4 89. 6 8.6 | 61.96 5.93 . 691 
hil SRS SHS 1922 129 267 113.9 121.3 18.7 | 99.50) b7221 . 820 
1924 333 732 12.9 114.4 8.9 91. 56 7.09 . 801 
gallina a” 1922 79 327 11 43.9 117.1 18.5 87. 24 | 116. 48 . 745 
1924 212 i 636 12.6 110.7 8.8 78. 83 6. 25 . 712 
RN gd bh 1922 195 | . 2, 407 1210, 1 84.8 28.4 55. 06 | 12.5. 49 . 649 
1924 591 E 7, 514 9. 5 81.2 8.6 46. 73 4.93 . 575 
Other employees__.......-.- 1922 193 , 2,242 8118 101.3 138.5 70. 02 | '3 5.96 . 691 
1924 4578 | 4,823 IL 1 99. 1 8.9) 62.73 5. 64 . 633 











! Not including data for 8 employees whose starts were not reported. 

? Not including data for 79 employees whose starts were not reported. 

} Not including data for.2 employees whose starts were not reported. 

4 Not including data for-89 employees whose starts were not reported. 

5 Not including data for:237 employees whose starts:w ere not reported. 

6 Not including data for6 employees: whose starts were not reported. 

’ Not including data for 30 employees whose starts were not reported. 

$ Not including data for 137 employees whose starts were not reported. 

* Not including data for 9 employees whose starts were not reported. 

1° Not ineluding data fer 22 employees whose starts were not-reported. 

‘1 Not including data for 24 employees whose starts were not reported. 

13 Not including data‘for 51 employees whose starts were not reported. ; 

13 Not including data for 75 employees whose starts were not reported. 

4 Not including 1 female weigher who worked ‘5 starts, 36 hours, at a rate of $2.72, perday of -hours and 
earned $12.24. 

Table ‘3. shows for 1924 the number and per cent of the 61,936, 

hand loaders, 21,424 handjor pick miners, and 6,499-machine miners 
in each elassified earnings group ‘based on (1) the actual.hours:at:the 
face or seam of coal, including time for lunch, and (2) the actual:hours 
in ‘the-mine, including*time of ‘travel*from ‘the opening of the mine to 
the face and return, the working .hours,.and the time ‘for lunch. _ It 
will be seen that the difference per day between hours at the face 
(7.8) and the hours in the mine (8.5), as shown in Table 1, page 79, 
is the average time of travel in the mine; this works out to be 0.7 
hour or 42 minutes. 
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Average earnings per hour when computed on the basis of hours 
at the face (including time for lunch) are greater than when com- 
puted on the basis of hours in the mine (including time of trayo| 
and time for lunch) because the latter includes 42 minutes per day 
of unproductive time spent in travel. Table 1 shows that the 61,935 
hand loaders earned an average of 81.1 cents per hour based on 
hours at the face and 74.8 cents per hour based on hours in the imine. 

Of the 61,936 hand loaders laasified in Table 3, it is seen that. 
on the basis of hours at the face including time for lunch, 5,085, or 
8 per cent, earned 40 but less than 50 cents per hour, but on the 
basis of total hours in the mine including time of travel in mine. 
working time, and time for lunch, 6,439 of them, or 10 per cent. 
were in this earnings group; that on the basis of hours at the face, 
9,090, or 15 per cent, earned less than 50 cents per hour, but on the 
basis of total hours in the mine, 11,866, or 19 per cent, earned less 
than that amount per hour. On the basis of hours at the face, 52 
- cent earned less than 80 cents per hour, and on the basis of total 

ours in the mine, 61 per cent earned less than 80 cents per hour. 
On the basis of hours at the face. 97 per cent earned less than $1.50 
per hour. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT, ACTUAL AND CUMULATIVE, OF LOADERS, 
HAND OR PICK MINERS, AND MACHINE MINERS EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED 
AMOUNT PER HOUR, 1924 








Number based on— | Per cent 





Actual based on— Cumulative based on— 





Occupation and classified , Time — 
ae at face, | in mine, Time | Time 
including including Time in mine in mine 
lunch time | Junch and | _ at face, including including 
| travel time | including | jonch and luneh and 


lunch time | travel time travel time 
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lunch time 
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$1.50 and under $1.60 
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$1.70 and under $1.80 
$1.80 and under $1.90 
$1.90 and under $2 
$2 and under $2.50 
$2.50 and under $3 
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3 
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61, 936 100 
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1 Less than 1 per cent. , 
? This percentage which is here entered as 100 is between 99.5 and 100. 
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E, OF LOADERS, 
































HAND OR PICK MINERS, AND MACHINE MINERS EARNING EACH GLASSIFIED 
AMOUNT PER HOUR,. 1924—Continued 
————— 
Number based on— Per cent 
Actual based on— Cumulative based on— 
Occupation and classified ' Time 
earnings per hour Time in mine, : : 
St face, | includin Time _ Time Time _ Time 
ineluding leas oon at fece in mine, ot face in mine, 
Junch time travel time | including including including including 
lunch time | /¥nch and | jy nch time | Unch and 
travel time travel time 
Miners, hand or pick 
Under $0.30. .-.2..2.-..-..-... 439 620 2 3 2 3 
$0.30 and under $0.40_._....... 834 1, 126 4 5 6 » 
$0.40 and under $0.50_._......- 1, 553 2, 045 7 10 13 18 
$0.50 and under $0.60... -..--- 2, 364 2, 902 il 14 24 31 
$9.60 and under $0.70_......... 2, 862 3, 192 13 15 38 46 
$0.70 and under $0.80.......... 3, 034 3, 190 14 15 52 61 
$0.80 and under $0.90.........- 2, 844 2, 738 13 13 65 74 
$.90 and under $1---.....-.... 2, 389 2, 010 11 9 76 83 
$i and under $1.10.-........... 1,715 1, 307 & 6 84 89 
$].10and under $1,20_._....... 1, 146 886 5 4 90 93 
$1.20 and under $1.30_......... 779 511 4 2 93 96 
$1.30 and under $1.40.......... 539 31 3 1 96 97 
$1.40 and under $1.50_._....... 289 210 1 1 97 98 
$).50 and under $1.60_......-.. 205 121 1 1 98 99 
$1.60 and under $1.70.......... 137 83 1 f 99 99 
$1.70and under -$1.80_......... 96 60 Ri 1 99 99 
$1.80 and under $1.90........_- 63 40 1 6 99 2100 
$1.90 and under $2........-.--. 47 21 1) 1) 2 100 2100 
$2 and under $2.50_........--.- 70 46 1) (1) 2100 2 100 
$2.50 and under $3............. 17 5 (1) () 2100 2 100 
ee at Sara, Se 2 Ee hei he eR 100 100 
a 21, 424 21, 424 100 2 RE a ee Se 
Miners, machine 
|) eS aS 32 37 () 1 (1) 1 
$0.30 and under $0.40___-_.... 84 138 1 2 2 3 
$0.40 and under $0.50_._....-.. 222 286 3 4 5 7 
$0.50 and under $0.60_......._. 392 405 6 6 11 13 
$0.60 and under $0.70_........- 301 368 5 6 16 19 
$0.70 and under $0.80___....... 375 449 6 7 22 26 
$0.80 and under $0.90_......._- 567 658 9 10 30 36 
$0.90 and under $1__.-.--..---- 532 583 & 9 39 45 
$1 and under $1.10___........-- 504 598 § 9 46 54 
$1.10 and under $1.20___...__-. 565 544 q s 55 63 
$1.20 and under $1.30._......-- 4381 459 7 7 62 70 
$1.30 and under $1.40___.....-- 413 452 6 7 69 77 
$1.40 and under $1.50____....-- 452 385 7 6 76 83 
$1.50 and under $1.60_......--- 349 280 5 4 81 87 
$1.60 and under $1.70........-- 242 204 4 3 85 90 
$1.70 and under $1.80___.....-- 272 176 4 3 89 93 
$1.80 and under $1.90. _..-..--- 154 127 2 2 91 5 
$1.90 and under $2__.........--- 144 116 2 2 94 96 
$2and under $2.50__......._.-- 343 184 5 3 99 99 
$2.50 and under $3__.__......--- 55 42 1 1 2 100 2 100 
FoR in ea oe ccc 20 8 (4) (1) 100 100 
ye a Se ce a 6, 499 6, 499 100 BE Nidinéhoncikacdibenmittannes 




















1 Less than 1 per cent. 
’ This percen 





which is here entered as 100 is between 99.5 and 100. 
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Table 4 shows the average number of starts (days on which som, 
work was done) per man and the number and per cent of ey, 
ployees in each occupation who worked ‘each specified number 
starts during’ the half month covered’by the study. 

Practically every mine reported some employees as having workej 
on less than the number of days the mine was in operation in th 


half month for which data were ‘reported, because of, sickness ¢ 
other disability, voluntary absenee, or leaving the employmen; 
Frequently it was:found that. employees who were in the employ ¢ 
companies at the beginning of the half-month pay period taken 
left before the end of the period, and that others entered. service 
after the beginning of the period. In nearly all oceupations, by 
especially pumpmen, engineers, and firemen, some workers are showy 
as having made more than 12, 13, or 14 starts, the number of days 
(exclusive of Sundays) in the half months for which data were taken, 
This is because they worked on Sundays:as well as week days. 
Owing to the fact that few companies regularly keep a. record of 
the hours of tonnage workers, it was not possible to obtain data from 
all. companies for an identical half month. It should, therefore, 
be borne in mind in studying the that the week days in the 
different half months taken were 12, 13, or 14. 
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Table 5 shows for the miners and loaders of each of the States 
included in the study and for all of these States combined, the number 
of miners and loaders, average starts, average earnings per start 
average days of operation, and estimated possible average annua] 
earnings. he miners and loaders in this table include 61,936 hand 
loaders, 21,424 hand or pick miners, 6,499 machine miners, 17) 
contract loaders, 102 machine loaders, and 1,036 gang miners, q 
total of 91,167, or 65 per cent of the total number (140,719) of wage 
earners covered in this study. 

The average starts in the half month for each State were obtained 
by dividing the total number of starts made in the half month by 
all miners and loaders by the number of such miners and loaders, 
All States combined averaged 8.3 starts or days in the half month, and 
the average by States ranged from 6.3 for Indiana to 9.8 for Kansas, 

Average earnings per start for each State were obtained by dividing 
the total earnings of all miners and loaders in the half month by the 
total number of starts made by them in the half month. All States 
combined averaged $6.56 per start or day, and the average by 
States ranged from $4.08 per start for Tennessee to $8.56 for Indiana. 
Of the 599 mines in the bureau study, 549 reported their days of 
operation. The days of operation reported are for the year ending 
October 31, 1924. These days have been weighted by the total 
number of miners and loaders in the mines. AML States and all 549 
mines combined averaged 198.2 days in the year, and the average 
by States ranged from 147.7 days for Indiana to 242.5 for Virginia. 

The days of operation in year for all mines of the State are the days 
reported by the United States Geological Survey for the calendar year 
1924, weighted by the total number of employees of all occupations 
in each mine. All of the listed States combined averaged 172 days 
in the calendar year and the average for the States ranged from 136 
days for Indiana to 226 for Virginia. The method of computing the 
average (172) is explained in a footnote of the table. The average 
for all bituminous mines in the United States in 1924 was 171 days. 

The estimated possible average annual earnings of miners and 
loaders based on average earnings per start and days of operation of 
the mines included in the study by the bureau are $1,300. The aver- 
age by States ranged from $757 for Tennessee to $1,483 for Illinois. 

Many of the mines were shut down at the time of the bureau’s 
study, although they may have worked earlier in the year. ‘To get 
wage data, it was necessary to find mines in operation. This in part 
explains why the mines covered had a ee average number of 
days of operation than had all mines of the State in the calendar 
year 1924. But this condition does not affect the representative 
character of the published hours per start or earnings per hour; nor, 
probably, does it materially affect the time and earnings of a half- 
month pay period in the season when running. Any estimate of 
possible yearly earnings, however, should take all mines into consid- 
eration. Fewer days of work mean less money. The last column 
of the table shows the estimated amount the miners and loaders 
would have made had they worked all days their mines operated. 
Thus, with 172 days of work they would have earned $1,128 as 
against a possible $1,300 in the mines of the bureau canvass, with ® 
range from $649 in Tennessee to $1,287 in Colorado. 
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qysLé 5.—NUMBER OF MINERS AND LOADERS, AVERAGE STARTS, EARNINGS PER 
gTART, DAYS OF OPERATION IN YEAR OF MINES REPORTING AND OF ALL 
MINES | INDUSTRY, AND ESTIMATED POSSIBLE ANNUAL EARNINGS, 1924, 
BY STA 


























——==—— 
Estimated possible av- 
: Average Mines | AVerage | Average | ““crage yearly earnings 
Mines Miners |starts in Average re .| days of | days of of miners and loaders 
covered earn- |; operation joperation 
State by and half ings per ing days in year | in year 
bureau | 0aders | month |" start | Of OPer-! oF mines | all mines 
covered ation reporting | of State!| In mines {In all mines 
studied ? | of State * 
Alabama ..------ 4, 968 7.9 $4. 57 38 231. 2 220 $1, 057 $1, 005 
Colorado... - -- 17 | 2,448} 80] 7.23 16 187. 0 178 1, 352 1, 287 
[llinois.--------- 46 | 15, 769 A 8. 55 44 173. 5 148 1, 483 1, 265 
Indiana_...------ 23 | 3,627 6.3 8. 56 22 147.7 136 1, 264 1, 164 
Kansa8...--+---- y 1, 474 9.8 5. 92 q 192. 9 151 1, 142 894 
Kentucky. -.---- 79 | 8,802 8.2} 5.63 67 200. 3 174 1, 128 980 
Qhid..-3-aise4 57 7, 637 7.8 7.17 57 177.7 143 1, 274 1, 025 
Pennsylvania... 155 | 29, 190 8.9 6. 40 140 215. 2 |. 180 1,377 1, 152 
Tennessee -....-- 20 | 1,873 7.8 | 4.08 20 185. 6 159 757 649 
Virginia. .----+-- 12 1, 121 8.4 4. 65 10 242. 5 226 1, 128 1, 051 
West Virginia - - - 142 | 14, 258 8.4 6. 10 126 204. 4 182 1, 247 1, 110 
Total. ..<5« 599 | 91, 167 8.3 6. 56 549 198. 2 1172 1, 300 1, 128 
































1 States figures as reported by U. 8. Geological Survey. The average for the total is for these same 
States with the days for each State weighted by the number of miners and loaders shown in the table. 

1Computed by multiplying the average earnings per start by the average days of operation in year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1924, for mines reporting. eras 

‘Computed by multiplying the average earnings per start by the average days of operation in the cal- 
endar year 1924, of all mines of State. 


Wage Rates for Common Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents the results of an 
T initial survey of common-labor wage rates per hour in various 
industries of the United States. 

The study is confined to entrance rates—that is, the rates ons 
newly employed unskilled adult males—in important industries which 
require considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establish- 
ments have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day 
and one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or 
Mexican workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the 
tabulated data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown 
for those geographic divisions where there are large numbers of 
colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for 
localities where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The number of common laborers reported for each of the several 
industries is shown in the following statement: 


Number 

I od. a's cl ea Beate es vlie wate dla ee mas ahaa eas ams bate bm e 5, 668 
Brick,. tile, and terra cotta: J. - 00. -.-- 2. ee eee 3, 233 
Re: eM ote eee de ie os oh anak alas lens 1, 164 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_--_--- ------ 3, 820 
Foundry and machine-shop products 6 oe OR Ce ewes 6, 060 
I, Ser, ee See he eee sc acne mee 13, 065 
ee tig Calg tet penis Religie ReceeneT hetpadt anime eaten 1, 690 
Lameher (sawmills) (wi io. 2 RE cee iceue 8, 290 
| EL a BL a Le ots aa 3, 558 
Petroleum refining-_-._----------- tis ie a aia 3, 204 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ___--.-.--.------------ §, 401 
CNN ns 2h ye ol eevee tere ade os ass ones AB eee 10, 125 

Manin: sic csitpiatinshstn-ichbdivdn rspetn to t-so-weian th ap dpieonn abintigna rm oxen 66, 278 
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The number of common laborers reported for each geographi ie 
division was as follows: New England, 2,590; Middle Atlantic fi = 
20,279; East North Central, 16,953; West North Central, 4 499. 
South Atlantic, 4,800; East South Central, 6,002; West South 
Central, 3,959; Mountain, 1,950; Pacific, 5,316. 

Although this initial survey was, as seen from the above statement 
somewhat limited, the number of establishments covered will }, 
mecreased in future studies. 

The weighted average rate for all industries combined as of Jany, 
ary 1, 1926, was 40.2 cents, the lowest rate reported being 15 cent 
and the highest rate 62.5 cents. The highest average rate (49 
cents) appears in the petroleum-refining industry, with the auto. 
mobile industry (46.6 cents) coming second; the lowest averags 
rate (30.6 cents) was paid in the lumber (sawmill) industry. i, 
computing these averages the various actual rates were weizhted 
according to the number of men reported as receiving each rate. 


sla 
i 





HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JANUARY 1, 1926 


[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid to adult male common laborers} 





















































Geographic division 
United ‘ . : | 
Industry : Mid-.| East | West East | West | 7 
States — die | North} North — South | South | Moun-|,, 
inant At- Cen- | Cen- lantic Cen- | Cen- | tain Paci 
lantic} tral | tral tral tral | 
par | 
Automobile: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Gents 
SOP See Ce ae. ores ae 36:04..-0 52. $80] 35.0 40.0.|-o2. 4. esa... _...---| 550 
la ipa ae ak te pe  «} are SPP £30 * See’ ee ee 55.0 
ES 2 aap gg Sr 98.8) 48.3) 4.0)... BL) eddies owedu 55.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: | ) 
BES be 3S ies BE 15.0; 4020; 8.0/ 33.3) 80.07 17.5] 15.0)| 25.0) 40.0) 39 
MAGN 2 fo i524) .655-d4535 56.0} 47.5) 55.0; 44.5] 35.0) 36.0) 37.0) 400; 40.0) 450 
edie Gee TRG Pi-aiee: 41.7; 44.5) 46.3 40.6; 32.2) 20.9.; 23.5.) 27.5 } 40.0) 47 
Cement: 
EE ae ee aes & 2. 871... 35.03 43.64 35.0)... 2h ...4, Bel . 
) Ree ETS eS eS ge oe “6.05 46°07 "36.0 1.2..- 21... -i- 28.0 |. : 
Average.__.___“_.........}| 404 .-4 4:0) 40.3) 36.0 [owe BO}... ra 
Electrical. machinery, appa- 
ratus, and i 
Pet iE eee 31.0; 31.0; 40.0) 40.0} 35.0) 40.07)}..-.-_2}... |. | wcedes 
fs > ee eT 50.0; 48.0) 45.0) 300) 35.0) 400)__-...j.. fc aece 
pT See ae Te 41.5) 41.7) 41.54 42:3.) 850; 40:0}. 0402... J). 7a) 
Foundery and machine-shop | 
pr > . 
SIGE « i155 aatireduqadlaiebaa 16.0; 33.0| 35.0! 36.0) 350 16.0 | 22.5) 25.0 40. 0 | 45.0 
Be cincccccksccasteesot 50.0; 40:0) 48.0) 50.0) 45.0) 4560/ 37.5; 25.0! 4.0) 500 
OE RR OE = 36.7} 87.5 | 41.4] 429] 36.5) 20:8:| 26.8) 25.0) 400 | 48.6 
Tron and steel 
2 See Z.4; 440) 2.6) 37.0)___-.. J 37.0) Wai... 2j.... 42.5 
Ee aes 2 F 50.0; 440; 50.0) 50.0/._____- 44.0; 31.0}. _._. 45.0 
i EES 41.4) 44.0) 43.2) 466]... 37.5| MBi......j-.-- 43,1 
Leather: : q 
ENE ae ee SS ee 35.0) 40.04 ..5.4 MBS 4... ca. | 440 
Stan dindipcatenccaiinndil ls) ee 48.0; 49.0j..._._- _ . } eee 2 ee e 50.0 
[SRS OTIS 2 <3. 4 > abwker bo 4.6] 45.6)... > date Rates - 49.6 
Lumber (sawmills) : f 
ENED ids knoe jeanne 20.0; 33.3) 85.0) 32.5] 35.0} 220] 200/ 2.0! 25.0; 31.5 
te ithh o cnstiliddddoode 45.0; 33.31 35.0) 45.0: 35.0) 35.0! 250; 26.0! 45.0, 450 
PES ow casceucnnaen 30.6 | 33.3); 35.0] 35.8) 330] 2626) 2.5) 222; 9, 807 
Paper and pulp 
A Tr aa 22.5; 40.0) 35.0) 37.5) 40.0}... ,  } poe Jen----| 0 
i ARS 56.3; 50.0! 45.0) 50.0} 40.0} ...) 225). j...-- | $63 
* ASPET 0.5) 4.0] 0.4) 444) 00]. ei 463 
Petroleum refining: : | 
ea EEE 4 35.0}....... 46.0} 520} 620}. _--.. 1.4 Bi} 55.0; 620 
| SP Reee eet: 62.0 | .....-. 53.0} 520) 520]....... aw----] 4.64 55.0 | 620 
Average. _.... pS + @14_ 02. 47.4| 520) B20}__.--.-].222222 43.2] 55.0) 620 
[860] 
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HOURLY WAGE.-RAT &S;PALD FOR COMMON LABOR, JANUARY '1,°1926—Con. 















































—— ns iaeeiinaaany —— 
| Geographic division 
ee | 
United : . ‘ 
Industry + | Mid- | East | West |, East | West | 
States | _— dle -}North | North — South } South |Moun+ p, V9 
| fama | At: | Cen- | Cen- | 1045,| Cen- | Cen- | tain |* ie 
4 lantic | “tral tral tral tral 
__——_—— foam. art 
slaughtering and meat pack- | | 
ing: | Cenis | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
a | 82.5.| 880) 40.0) 40.0; 32.5) 40,0 |....... 37.5 | 4295) 400 
SRE SRReRa < 45.0) 38.0) 45.0) 45.0) 42.5) 40.0)....... 37.5 | 242.5 45.0 
AVORED <<< 2-0-2020 entibbids | 44.2) 38:0) 428] 41.4]; 40.8!) 40.0)-...._. 87.5 | 42:5) 42:9 
Public utilities }: 
ihe eecn codes | 26.0; 40.0 | -40.0| 32.5) 30.0) 30.0) 25.0) 25.0, 35.0 34.0 
Ditbietkeuecteeucethees |} 60.0) 60:5.) $6.3) 55.0) 60.0! 45.0! 40.0} 35.0) 37.5 50:0 
SP cn senncccuce | 206 | 92) 427 | 45.1) 36.1.) 43.4] 27.6) 27.9) 353 | 48:4 
‘ 
Total: j 
8 Fe he SS aE Se 15.0 | 31.0) 30.0) 32.5) 30.0; 16.0) 15.0) 200 | 25.0 34:0 
Did J chestedeseoonetgen | 62,5 &..5 | -62.5 | 62.5 60.0 | 45.0} 40.0) 49.5 55.0 62.0 
ty csubeboreceke | 40.2} 41.7 42.6 | 45.0 | 39. 4 33. 26.3 | 29.6 40.3 45.6 











| Including street railways, gos works, waterworks, and electric power-and light plants. | 


7 Wages oh Loaail Lumployees ‘Under the United States Naval 
‘Establishment 


HE Navy Department has recently:issued a schedule of wages,' 

7 effective for the year 1926, covering all civil:employees in the 

Naval Establishment and the field service of the United States 
Marine ‘Corps. 

The following tables, taken from the report, give the rates of pay 
for certain occupations in the clothing workers’ service, .and in the 
laborer, helper,.and mechanical.service, at specified stations.?, Those 
given are the nvaximum -rates; ‘the intermediate rate is 5 cents per 

our less than the maximum, and the minimum rate is 5 cents per 
hour less than the intermediate rate. 





. 
1United States. Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval: Estab- 
lishment, for the year 1926. Washington, 1025. 
? For rates in effect in 1925, sea MowTaLy Lasor REviEW, February, 1925, pp. 83-86. 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR CLOTHING WORKERS AT SPECIFIED STATIoN¢ 
UNDER THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 1926 “ ME 
Navy supply depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
m™ 
; Rate : Rate 
Occupation per hour Occupation | per hour 
Assistant custom cutter................-- $0. 85 || Double-needle operator_.............___. | $0. 7) 
ee, CREE EE Ee . 85 || Dress-coat maker.............---.--..._. % 
2 RTS GR RTS ae . 80 || Finish presser...............-.-..---...- ‘95 eel 
OCateves Mer eon 8 68s. eke * 3p... [Ysa Ser eee % 
CORES. «oh. Ju. desea coal idti.ccmuain OE eee eee rs 
eS I 1S RES . 75 |} Head custom cutter._...........-.-.._-. 1.33 
Clothing examiner. -._......-.....-..-..- 75 || Head buttonhole maker._._......-- site .) 
lie LEE GEER ELE 55 || Operator (female) -._......-.-........... “5p 
ee db eon CE ees ry | eee oe -90 |} Pocket maker... __..........--------.... 1.0 
Guat apeiiter? i...c....tbt.. Ji. -<es eile. en Ee Tee 60 
ES SP SR 90 || Trouser finisher_._..........-...-..-.-.- 55 
oe oe aioe OE yee Ug eae ee 8 
Cutting-machine operator...._.........-- ET CN ov dincunepennegagence-- ) 
Cutter and marker___.__...........-.-.-- 85 |} Under presser___._.........-....---.-.-- 8) 
Die-machine operator. ._...............-- YC On ye eh Bh epee eee | i. —- 
— Me 
Oi 
Depot of supplies, United States Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa Pr 
( 
Ri 
OT eee ae ee ee oe $0.83 ||) Examiner... ..... 220... J-- 45-2 55.2---| $0.73 Sa 
al it. 0 5 Ni mea ane Rl ses St nth daitidihdoussotetimenmbdsde ss <« | 40 st 
TES SE RE: -90 | SS Sn eee bi st 
OL EE TES ne "3 T 
2 tele A es, Se “lel ee Se RR a6 = ea BI 
Cutter and, mienner.... ..5.-..-.-<-+-22<-> pee Tettem, fivet oleae... ce. ae ch. 83 
Designer, embroideress...._............-. . 65 || Tailor, second class._............--_____- | 3 
ES RE IRE | SR: RRP, ITT 4 A 
. 
RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
MECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 1926 I 
Phila-| Wash- New i , 
: Bos- | New Nor- | Charles- Mare | Puget | Great | 
Trade or occupation ton | York oot ing- | \ folk | ton Orr Island} Sou nd) Lakes | 
Group I 
Attendant: : 
punene (Naval Academy).--/......|......}.....- 5 PT, IGE SAAT, ou 
SNS eS BEN EEK Ae (SEOs SE OS Sl ae a 
Ironer, hand (Gombe) < cai eb scsi’ $0. 40 5, FE IR Bee . Veg Bae 
Laborer, common ...........-...- $0. 55 1$0.55 | .52/) 1.52 |$0.45 $0. 33 |$0. 34 | $0.55 | $0.55 | $0.56 
AEE Oe ee Le ES. Ree, Pee a [RR Se See ee = 
RRS eR ee -57 | .60] .65 — SS ve: Re, 
I i. nh ieicmadinbelee Pp  } SERA Re ; TORE Se Ci 7a ee 
Press operator, laundry. ......... Sy ee eae KD pase © veh iktieimadthaldmuaicd 5 
Group II 
Apprentice: 
SSRs TS ae ae -55 1 . 55 | , | seen 55 » 55 |......- 
EERE -45 | .45 | .45 -45 |. .45 ~ _ =e 45 45 
ad, 5. <n cibiaktciemoaeiees 35 | .35] .35 -35 |. .35 OO Lenehan 35 . 30 
ESTE REET -25 | .25} .25 -25 | .2 np ee 25 oe 
Marker and sorter, laundry - -|......|....../....-. y | Beers Eee So a 
Attendant, powder factory._....-}....../....-.|...--- | ARES DS Ee CTR a 
cies ABs 4 toe | seem OW kéncassae ages . a ae 
Hammer runner | 
REE EEE Se -65 | .65 62 . 62 56 * | =e 66 . 66 
SERRE RES . 59 61 57 . 57 -51 Py gh eek gee 61 - 61 “ 
Helper: | 
Blacksmith’s— | | 
|” ER . 63 63 | .61 -61; .58 2 eee . 64 64 |.-.-.-.- 
SIGE BOB 6 dsdccccccccuss -60 | .60) .56 -56 | .53 . eee . 60 60. 
eer eee e.. ............. . 60 60 | .56 .56 |) .53 | ee . 60 . 60 |. 
Coppersmith’s___...........- -60 |} .60| .56 -56 | .53 eRe? - 60 - 6 |-.------ 
Hbsoerician’s . ......-.ecncets~ -62| .62| .58 -58 | .55 oOt lencadt . 62 62; .60 


























1 Rate for laborer, common, at Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md., and Naval Proving Ground, 
Dahigren, Va., 50 cents per hour. 
2 Intermediate rates, 70, 65, and 60 cents per hour; minimum rate, 55 cents per hour. 
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,TES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
RECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 1926—Continued 





















































a | | | | | | 
| |Phila-| Wash- New r 
, | Bos- | New : | Nor- | Charles- Mare | Puget Great 
rade or occupation . del- | ing- | Or- oe 
Tre P ton | York| ohia| ton | folk | ton yon, | mae Sound Lakes 
| | 
Group 1J—Continued | | 
| | | 
Helper—Continued. | | 
Flange turner’s..............- $0. 63 |$0. 63 [$0.61 |_.-...- \$0. 58 $0. 55 |... $0. 64 | $0.64 |__-___- 
Forger’s, heavy.............. 63; .63 | .61 j.-..-- | - . | ewe . 64 Ob tun ii... 
General rb enodeeyeeecedaae . 60 .60 | .56 $0. 56 | . 53 | . 50 $0. 50 . 60 . 60 $0. 58 
Leben. nun cneasdiy . 60 .60 | .56 -56; .33 | : _ Cae See Me Adssés- 
Re, Osa -60| .60) .56 56) . 53 | - 50 | . 50 . 60 . 60 | 58 
Eg ES ee ee ee . 60 . 60 | - 56 | -56 |) .55 *, 9 - 60 | yo) ees 
Pind BONE Wik 6 <<n0cnscks dese + .62] .62| .58 -58| .53 50 | .50 -62; .62) 60 
Rope maker’s Sec eccnsnessaser RE PRS SR PC ee ee ee Leese dah su cad s dae neces |sewesee 
Sheet-metal worker’s_____.__- -60 | .60, .56 | 56 | .53 _ . 60 , eee 
SS Pe ee Sh -60| .60; .56|...._.- | .53 0D lennnea . 60 , 2a 
Woodworker’s...--........-- | .62) .62); .68). .88) .&% » 3 ee . 62 pM hind ladies 
ee GRR Gs ee rhe Bans F 63} .61{ .61) .55 e | ae . 63 1 reek 
ee a DS ea ae Rees 64] .64| .64]...__.- | .61 spain .65| .65 |....... 
Laborer, classified.._..........--- | .55 ; -55) «5 3, 52 | 45 83) .34) 55 . 55 . 56 
ee oe ae .74) .75| .68| .68) .66 eR eens 6 aes) orm 
Press feeder, folder, stitcher, etc. q 
(printing service) .............-- Se | .60| .58 -58} . 52) Ky CREE | 65 . 
Rives Gee 24 ls. 5 oe ~~ cs - | 58 | x See eS e {ree | ,58 + | cee 
O6tE ok Bin cn dnccencnsn-- | .70|} .70| .68| .68) .62) < 3 ou a. se. ft eee 
Stable keeper..---...-.---.---.-- | 158] .58| .56 56 | 145 rb hh Se {eR fore 
Sea died evcdondess beens | a) | Seek... . 52 , a > Sar: rome 
| SE a ee oe 58.62) «5 56} .48 OP heksnes . io . 62 - 62 
Group III | | 
Aircraft mechanic: | 
SESE apy cya Sanne | - i ) tenses | ee Eee . 90 yn 
SEE ini entnthangedshabecdenealts S&S ie | ae ey Re pieRL Waren 90] .90 |----.-. 
Anglesmith: | 
Heavy fires... .-.-.-.--..--.- 94 98 | .92 j--....- . 92 | 1.00} 1.00 |--.---. 
CRE Fini cdanenoss es- . 84 88 | .82 |.-.---- . 82 - ene . 90 SO Lawdnon “ 
Blacksmith: | 
Sow) a 94; .98 | .92 92] .92 «eee 1.00 | 1.00 |--.--.- 
Other fires. .....-.....-...-.- .84 | .88 | .82 82] .82 70 lewtnca .90 | .90 j------- 
Blue printer........-..-------.--- -59 |) .65) . 57 .57 | .57 0 8B |---s00 .65 | .65 |------- 
BRE GE aineoc te necscenh seen » Se ej) eee 4 9 Se Pee . 95 PBB diseceus 
Boller Wee... ss... 85] .90} .83| .83] .83 a ee -90 | .90 |-----.. 
PR ei tnn a dacéco~cbasen . 62 65 60 -60 | .58 - 60 |---..-- . 65 . 65 . 63 
DU Raat cacctsnsdecoegsrce - 75 75 75 -75 | .73 0 FB bewsivse | ,80 - 80 |----... 
Buffer and polisher........--..--- -80| .80] .80; .80| .78 +, 5 .88 | .88 |------- 
fe eh ee ae . 73 73 73 de .73 . ae .70 FO: lawaomas 
Canvas worker.............--.---|--.-.- -70| .70 -72) .70 |--.---..-|------| .70 . 70 |--.---- 
ee rere .82| .85| .80 80] .7 n 9 2% i. an , » oe: 
Calker and chipper, iron__-.--..-- . fe Cee eee . 80 Me Leanne . 90 . 90 |------- 
Cement Wormer... ....2....sue- -62 | .62); .60 -60| .50 a tetagaie . 60 . 60 |--.---- 
Cement finisher..........-.-....- -90 | .93 88 -88) .86 86 82 . 96 . 96 - 91 
GE Pas dats cacas cn scus- 5g Ne OS Re ey “Ce Tea: Tee Mee Oy 
CR ets, 6. od cnccsomanire -66 |} .70 63 63 | .60 55 57 43 73 - 68 
Conductor, railroad. ........-.-.-|..--..- . 80 75 ae OF a See oe . 83 - 83 jo-cuene 
6, ED, Gey ae Sree 724 2% a ee ol Lina nbeath nolo Sieh . 78 yf eee 
CORI ke one dns se cchden- -90} .95; .90 .90! .90 . 83 82 . 93 y 
Craneman, electric (under20tons)-| .72| .75| .70! .70| .75 Me lechuae .78 . sw: 
CUDOM I a diivainedoccccsmccne -77 | .80| .75 ey ee SR cae (area . 83 sl do<aumdé 
DR neGitiianedoccncasites -96 | 1.00! .95 a, PR 5 eee perms LO1 | 1.01 leasaues 
Se ch Oe EE edition a othe 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.86 |....--- 1. 86 1.86 | 1.86 1, 86 1. 86 j--cccce 
Driller: 
sc gcd cdob os ao 69 | .72 (eee . 65 F 68 ee 75 (aR beonqos 
bibistithonnhcevssc-éuen 62; .65 OP lainewaen . 60  Dtdittings . 68 , 2 ae 
| iC RE .92| .95| .90 .90| .90 .85 | .84 .98 | .98 - 93 
Electrie-dredge operator_.........|...-..|....../...-.- RET eS , | ee Ree a ewer 
Electroplater..................... -85| .90| .83| .83| .83 y ), -93 | .93 |------- 
as SR ap a .86} .90| .83| .83| 183 -81|; .80| .93| .93] .88 
Locomotive_.......-.....---- .86| .90/ .83) .83| .83 Ge leniewns Sa) Peet 
Locomotive, electric..........|._.- Bia “SE | Fy RES SS Ee NE: Reeretss Tre SES 
tng, Rana portable___..__- . Poe Fae Lr Fo OP eereeeet eee . 93 wfB bien 
| ae Ss ee 105; .98; .98] .98 ~ | Wee 1.06; 1.06 j_.-.--- 
Fireman. ._........- Mitseawehditine .70| .73| .68| .68| .68 .66| .65| .76| .76 73 
Flange turner_..............--..- 87| .92| .85| .85) .85 5 | eee 80) MB dew 
orger: ; 
MNESL 4 dha pads. cubaee- 82} .90|) .80 5 bib. ee fetid . 88 . vee 
SS Tahal: Call 1.32} 135 1.30) 1.30} 1.30 < ) ee 1.38 | 1.38 |-....-. 
Foundry chipper............. ---- -61} .66| .63| .68) .57}........-|...... £65 | 65 joss... 
Frame bender__._...__.- saunk Se "87 | 192| 185 hidtweoh . 85 MR Nenttie’ .93) .93 J... 




















* Rate for laborer, classified, at Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md., and Naval Proving Ground, 
Dahigren, Va., 50 cents per hour. 


79038 °—267 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
MECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL ESTAR 
LISHMENT, 1926—Continued. , 
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—— 
Tow |Phila-| Wash-| ,, New 
Bos- | New a | Nor-| Charles- _ | Mare | Puget | Gro: 
Trade or occupation ton | York] O2- | Me | folk | ton |,O%.| Island) Sound) Lake 
Group I1T—Continued | 
Furnace man: 
ES EEE ENT MD. GS $0. 70 |$0. 65 |__---.- TE, AER $0.68 | $0.68 
ll, EE ee ee -70; .65 | $0.62); .60 $0. 60 |....-- 72 ‘> } iy 
es eee -70| .65 -62} .60 . {oe . 68 68) 
Heavy forge, heater___-...--- $0.72; .80] .75 > ae. . i . 75 75 |. 
i caicnccnwctniweceked -62} .70! .65 .62| .60 ~ | 5-L.... 
le RS APE CF Da. | re . 62 » 3 ae 77) 77)... 
RE eae eee 60; .60 60 -60; .60 60 |$0. 60 -70 | 60 
Instrument maker_-_--__._-___.--- .89} .92]| .87 .87 | .87 OF tincace - 95 95 
Job compositor (printing service) | .86| .89 | .84 -84; .84  )/_ = - 92 92) 
Job printer (printing service)____- .86; .897} .84 .84; .84 _ | eee . 92 921... 
/ | SG ae CS Pe ae 87 90 85 -85 | .85 85 77 - 95 95 | ” 
Ladle man, foundry_............- 62 65 60 * $e $e eee . 68 68 | 
0 US Se EE eee 1.05 | 1.00; 1.00] 1.00 7 aa 1.08} 1.08 : 
pO 5 72 75 70 % ie) ea . 78 78 | 
Letterer and grainer___....._.___- .92| .95}| .90 .90; .90 OB ts ssczs . 98 98 2 
BIG, Sk htecamadaudcerttclenn<ad Sk) ae SE. CPE OPE .70 ~70 |. 
Linoty and »monotype oper- 
ator (printing service)_......... . 86 89 | aoe oD Ancosewannhssenes 92 92 |... 
epee <3 cle OT. Wi 06 1..--.-.-. . 90 sO 4..5.:. - 95 95 |. 
Machine operator-............--.- .67 | .70} .65 ~ | } eee eee 75 %, | oe 
} SRE SL. Gira a . 84 . 90 84 . 84) .84 80 77 91 91 
Machinist, operator (printing 
a SURES ES Pere a S77 OY .Sr-..... . 83 . -83}.....- 1.00; 1.00)... 
Marker and sorter (laundry)____-}.-.._-|_.---- . 55 SS, Cy es aS 
Mason, brick or stone_.......-__- LBILBIiLe LB Le SS. 3 Sees 1187 1.15 | 
Mattress maker_._........-..-..- 65} .65 | ae ~ * Cae ae ree 65 65 ;__..... 
cela: acta. atperitner canaticcini 77 | .80 75 75 |) a oe Sears 83 83 {_._. 
«..btitbhes dscns leacthsacces 2 G+ -2,00)4......- 1. 05 BG tiscccs 1. 05 1.05 |... 
Metallic cartridge case maker____|______/___-.-}_..--- y ee Sees eee, ee a 
0 ER RR SE ee . 87 -90 | .85 . 85 . 85 oP Benndion . 95 *, it 
Model maker, wood____.........-|__._-- 1.00} .95 eet, 2 eee ae 1.06; 106)... 
DN in Ss. wssdcg See -92} .98 92 92} .92 sO f tacka 1.00} 100 
Optical glass plate and gauge 
A ED 2s Se ae, ee 0) SS Se ee ee ee 
Optical-instrument finisher ___....|.....-|..--.-|.----- 4 SS PS Pees eee Seite 
Optical-instrument maker........}.....-}..--.-}.-.--- ne SRS ee i Stremews 
Optical-glass worker, fine_.._.....}.....-|.---.-|------ ‘ (3s PRS Oe Poo = 
Optieal-glass grinder and polisher_|___._.|_..._|__-... 4 | Oe ORS eer weeetns Se 
Optical-parts inspector-.-_-_.-.....|...-.-}----.-|.----- % ) <SEO WE SS OS ee —— 
Optical-instrument assembler - ___|_.....}..--.-}..--.- 4, 4 eS OR a See ek enone 
Optical polish and wax mixer--_.-|_.._../_.---- PRS RS ES OR eee. La 
Ordnance man-.-........-...-....- S, oe .72 -dat 3% sO ticcace ‘ a - 83 |....-.. 






































OS . Tao, see fb eS yf Oe, fk et: fb , ) eee . 80 jn 

Se 0 ee 90} .85 . 85 att td 91 S asesd 

| ES = a 85} .85] .80 . 80 oWO teccccc 64°88 1-.------ 

5 SEITE SM «87 | .90} .85 .85 | .85 es . 95 as 

EL -bcunddbseneotavatetets ceees 40 GUE rast nace 63 . 63 — 12 ‘\ | =e 
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STAD Average Monthly Wages of American and Foreign Seamen 
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HE table below, taken from a recent report of the United States 
Bureau of Navigation,? shows the average monthly wages 
| of American and foreign seamen on merchant vessels: 
a 
AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES-OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SEAMEN ON STEAM 
AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER,! JANUARY 1, 1925 


















































—_— | j i 
| American | 
—s f : _|Nor-] gaan. 3 
Occupation Pri- on British ry Dutch | French ber , _ we- ey ye 
vate gian 
ves- oni 
sels] coils 
3 Deck department: | ween eons | 
| First mate.....--...- s179 $1921 Foe 11 4|}190'$105-G111]........ $64] $222,_..._|$68-$135, $86-$95 
noas : j | ; 

Second mate......---| 137}  166){ pei} 150, 78-84)... 60} 183)... 48- 97 64-71 
wate Third mate......----| 135} 150 66] 100| 50- 54|........| 38] 164).-_-.] 30 58! 50- 56 
— Fourth mate...-.-.-.| 118] 146 i Seeee mee Oe eet ere ee Berets 
— Boatswain.....-.....| 72 74 56)... -| 46 7, 26] 121, $56) 29- 39 46 
Carpenter......----- 74 78} 61- 80) 74 46 87/26} 118 56)-..-.._. | 46 

Seaman, A. B__.-..-- 59 2 ae 65| 40 75 19| 97; 50) 24 29; 40 
Seaman, Ordimary....| 44, _ ES: 37 20 63 11} 58) 27) 19% 2) 33 
Engineer,department : | | | 
Chief engineer .-.-..- zs arai/ 126- —_ 239| 141- 151|-...-.-- 93 280) La al m4 118-143 
Second engineer... ._ a salt 5 102-1 72)} 168) 96- 103)-....... 64) 183).....) 8 97) 72-87 
. 
Third engineer.......| 151/ 166 5 SOL 130). 68-72}... 50) a soci. | 48- 68 68 
ef — ae | 
Fourth engineer ....-| 135) 150 66) 112 @.-.....- 38} .-.-- basen — : 52 
Junior engineer _-. ---| 130) 58 tS SSPE, EEE Sse Saieey ES cane ee 
Fireman......--....-| 62 65 51) 87 42 81) 24 102; 51] 25- 29) 40 
eS. aa 71 53|_...- 46 87, 25)... bi ie os feet 42 
Water tender_-__..-_- 68 73} oS 26. fi...! 84 Re te ' = ae 
Coal passer or wiper. 52 ee eer 39) 34 75 19} 94 29) 23- 27 28 
Steward Gepartment: | : | " anges tora mee | | a J reg 
Chief steward ®__.__- 131 130) i > | | 29- 2- 
Second steward_____- SO oR Mod cic lds i lel ath i ae 
= Tid ili] 109 65- 75) 96 reat 26) 105)---..| 39 43-45 
Second cook ___..._.- 82) 85) 47- 51 Eat BELA ae EM 99}. ..- CS «Maes - 80 
Mess steward ¢______ , ee ae ee ee eres 11) 124)-.-..) 142... 
Mess boy........---- | 42) 4) 15) 19 i aete ae. 6 53 pod tinct 
j j 1 





! All data, except for American seamen, are from consular reports and are stated in United States equiva- 
lent of foreign exchange at the normal rate. The normal and exchange values are as follows: 
































‘ Exchange . Exchange 
Nor- , Nor- 
Country Monetary mal value Country Monetary mal value 
unit vaine (Jan. 1, unit value (Jan. 1, 
| 1925) 1925) 
| 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Great Britain_._.| Pound-_--_-_-- 486. 6 474.99 || Italy...........- ee 19.3 4. 
Denmark. ._....- Krone......- 26. 8 17. 67 || Norway-..--.-.--- | ae 26. 8 15. 11 
Netherlands... _. Guilder.....| 40.2 40. 53 || Spain. .........- Peseta__..._- 19.3 13. 99 
SR Franc......- 19.3 5.43 || Sweden. -....--- a Rs 26. 8 26. 99 
Germany.........; Gold mark_.| 23.8 23. 80 
| | ! 


—— 


“United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Merchant marine statistics, 1925 
(No. 2}. Washington, 1925. 

? As of Apr. 1, 1925. 

* As of May 30, 1925. . 

‘ With superior certificate. 

5 With certificate of rating. 

6 On large German passenger vessels. chief steward, $50; cook, $93; and mess steward, $15. 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Illinois, November, 1925 


HE following table from the Labor Bulletin of the Illinois De. 
- partment of Labor, December, 1925, gives the average weekly 
earnings of employees in the various groups of industries jy 

that State for the week of November 15, 1925, together with the 
percentage change in total earnings from October to November, 1925: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER, 1925 
































Per cent of 
change in Average weekly earnings 
total . 
Industry group earnings, l ak | — 
October to 
November,| Males Females | All 
1925 employees 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-_-__-....-.-..----------- —3. 5 $29. 47 $13. 56) $28.17 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances__._.......-----.--- +1.2 31. 46 18. 17; 24. 84 
ELE POODLE: LE PED OO +3. 3 30. 58 16. 58} 20. 48 
re nn I cenodinne scans —1.4 26. 09 16. 05) 2), 94 
Ju, ee, ERNE e.g ewan bheviiue- saben +.4 29. 38 16. 14 27.51 
SE A RIE II 6 Nn on icetinwdasdpensccdve +1.9 38. 47 19. 11) 34. 03 
A il RS, EE a P<) a a ee +1.3 30. 52 14. 66) 19. 36 
Clothing, millinery and laundering --__._..........._.-_-- —2.2 31. 39 17. 53} 23. 24 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. -_-_-..........-.--..---..- —.3 30. 01 17. 40) 27.99 
Total, all manufacturing industries___........__-- +.7 31. 23 17. 48) 28. 46 
"Teen wees Ged PeCNe. dct +9.5 27. 55 18. 03) 22. 25 
EO RRS EEE agree ee ee eee +.8 33. 37 21. 19) 30. 43 
Co wieetineinatmleterccereceesageosersssspese —.2 | | ha 35. 62 
PE OG GOT ORDIIIE <a. trai 0 on on one nn ves intowhosdn~ +.3 5 | a ae ors | 37. 90 
Oe a ae +21 32. 02 18. 65 28. 56 








Wages in Brussels, Belgium, in October, 1925 


RECENT consular report from Brussels, Belgium, gives the 
A wages paid in various industries in that city in October, 1924, 
and October, 1925. In only a few cases were there slight in- 
creases in the wages paid and it appears that the real wages of Belgian 
workmen are less * se in 1924, as the cost-of-living index number 
was 533 on October 15, 1925, as compared with 513 on the same date 
in 1924, while for the last half of October, 1925, the index number was 
575. 
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WAGE RATES IN GERMANY, 1925 


The minimum wages paid in the different industries of Brussels 
on October 15, 1925, were as follows: | 


MINIMUM WAGES PAID IN BRUSSELS, OCTOBER, 1925 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 






95 

































Minimum Minimum 
Industry and occupation hourly Industry and occupation hourly 
rate rate 

Metal workers: Francs Construction industries: Francs 

pO ES Ee 3. 00 ERE ea ee 3. 00 

TITS snbdecndanbhternnaaay 3. 25 Asphalt workers --_-....-.-.--.---- 2. 75 

Copper Semmaers... . ............... 4. 00 Cement workers. --..........--.-.- 3. 00 

SiR Gaidmaneewewewaccmuinn 3. 00 1 TEES SR LTD 3. 85 

tact crane heonresenns - 3.50 TS ERPS a ee 3. 60 

pO ES ay epee ee ee 4. 00 Marble Workers... ........-...-...- 3. 25 

Automobile mechanics --_........-- 3. 75 Mosaic workers -.........--..-.-.- 3. 50 

Automotive electricians __.._....-- 3. 00 Lo nl SS a os 3. 25 

Oxygen welders. -.........-------- 3.75 TR EE 2 3. 45 

Carmanne aemmete... . ............<.- 4.00 || Miscellaneous industries: 

DAG Rossel. ee ceknwsd 4. 00 re» 3. 85 
Food industries: CRITE... nc ncnnccons 4. 00 

OT a ee eee eee 3. 25 0 ee er ee 3. 00 

OT NSS EE is ay Gl EY 3. 40 | SP er aT RIF a aE 3. 25 

Chocolate makers. -.............--.- 3. 25 Coe ee cc bmene 2. 80 

OR ee: 3. 25 Sowery mekera......~.<..cuceslucce 4. 00 
Clothing industries: i TE OS ae ee 4. 00 

Lingerie workers...............--- 1. 50 I 12 iscsi ocemangininds em anneiia 2155. 00 

SE RE Eee: eee 1 550. 00 CTE nn ene Rae 2. 50 

ee en eee 2 225. 00 | Moving-picture operators. .....-- 2 125. 00 

>, aa ae oo 1. 40 | 

Women’s tailors..............-.... 3. 25 | 

RE ES Ce: 3. 20 | 

Machine knitters___............- 2. 50 

} 
1 Per month. 2 Per week. 


Wage Rates in Germany, January to October, 1925 


HE latest statistics published by the German Federal Statistical 
T Office on wage rates in Germany based on collective agree- 
ments relate to October, 1925.1 


is given below. 


A summary of these statistics 









1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 


and Nov. 30, 1925, pp. 735-737. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Wirtschaft und Statistik. Berlin, Oct. 27, 1925, pp. 673-675, 
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In the following table are shown the hourly and weekly wage 
rates of skilled and unskilled industrial and railroad workers jy 
September and October, 1925: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS! OF SKILLED Anp 
scromien fi WORKERS IN GERMANY, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, SEPTEMBER Anp 
CTOBER, 1925 


[Gold mark= 23.8 cents] 





Skilled workers Unskilled workers 
Full-time ? Full-time? 


Hourly rate weekly Hourly rate weekly 
Industry group | earnings earning: 


a Pe ae a ee 





Sep | "| Sep Sep Sep | 
tem- yng tem- — tem- tem- | 
ber ber ber | 
Bees 
~ 

Raw materials: | Marks) Marks; Marks Marks| Marks 
59 40.959 |4 46.02 |4 46.02 He 6 32.82 | $32. 92 

Metal working “ . 922 | 45.70 | 45.99} . 30.34 | 30.47 
Chemical industry 3 ; . 844 | 39.55 | 40.51) . 33.46} 34.22 
Building trades Z 15 . 157 | 55. 55.28} . ‘ 45.14} 45.19 
W oodworking . 98 . 981 . 46.65; . 40.58 | 40.59 
Manufacture of paper * . 67: . 678 . 32.54 | .6 29.09 | 29.28 














Weighted average : . 944 | 45.3 46.01 | .6 -6 83.15 | 33.25 











Finished goods: 
Textile industry, male workers 3 < ‘ . 29.81) . 24.72} 25.01 
Textile industry, female workers -492; . . 23.95 | .38:% ‘ 18.38} 18.58 
Breweries 3 ‘5 : . ‘ 47.76} . . 40.62 | 41.93 

° ‘ 9. 40. 99 . Pe 34.08 | 35. 38 

IT dl ne Es ane ay ‘ - 9 .05 | 46.05) . : 40.16} 40.16 

Paper-box factories, male workers __- 75. . Bf 4 38.40 | . 64: 30.82} 32.59 

Paper-box factories, female workers . ol .05 | 25.34] . 19.87 | 20.938 











Weighted average , 31} 3863} . 32.87 | 33.10 





Railroad workers 6 . . . 43. 09 . 616 33.26 | 33.26 




















918 | .922 | 44.84 | 45.04 | .643 | . 645 | 33.12 | 33.24 
j } 








1 Weighted average of wage rates collectively agreed aoe for adult workers of the highest age class. 

2? Mostly 48 hours; in the building trades, 46.5 to 47.5 hours; in the woodworking industry, 46 hours; in 
the metal-working industries, 54 to 56 hours; on the national railroads, 54 hours; in coal mining for workers 
above ground, 60 hours. 

3 Inclusive of family allowances for wife and 2 children. 

4 Pick miners. 

5 Unskilled surface workers. 

6 Time rates inclusive of local and family allowances. 


From the table preceding it becomes evident that wages in Germany 
showed a tendency to stability in October, 1925. As compared with 
September, 1925, the wage rates of skilled workers had increased 0.4 
per cent and those of unskilled workers 0.3 per cent. According to 
the statistical office the apparent stabilization of wages is due to the 
unfavorable economic condition of the industries producing raw 
materials, especially the iron and steel industry. In the latter, the 
Federation of Crude Steel Manufacturers has resolved to curtail 
production by 35 per cent. 

In October, as in preceding months, building-trades workers were 
the highest-paid workers in Darmnany, their unions having used the 
increased building activity and the ensuing shortage of skilled build- 
ing-trades workers to enforce their demands for higher wages. The 
next highest rates are being paid to brewery workers, woodworkers, 
miners, and printing-trades workers. Textile workers, especially 
those of the female sex, receive the lowest wages. 
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The movement of hourly wage rates of skilled and unskilled workers 
during the period January to October, 1925, is shown in the following 


table: 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED ADULT 
WORKERS IN GERMANY, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1925 


[Gold mark=23.8 cents} 











LL = a a 


== i 


Skilled workers | Unskilled workers 











| Indus- Indus- 


Month All Raw- | tries pro- All Raw- | tries pro- 
industry | material | ducing |Railreads| industry | material | ducing | Railroads 
groups |industries| finished groups jindustries) finished 


goods 





Mark Mark 

DTCs cp capbnseswe 0. 792 0. 811 0. 680 0.714 0. 557 0. 553 0. 584 0. 555 
a, ae . 800 . 820 . 687 . 714 . 563 . 560 . 590 . 555 
ERNE bb oilh aitcdwobod . 819 . 838 711 . 731 . 576 . 572 . 610 . 572 
ro ~ eS RAEN . 844 . 865 720 . 747 . 591 . 587 617 . 588 
i cin phi cael . 865 . 890 . 724 . 747 . 608 . 602 . 620 . 583 
ae ll AAS go thgt . 878 . 900 . 759 . 761 . 614 . §10 . 650 . 598 
etl SOEs Bee ER Oey | . 898 . 920 . 734 . 762 . 627 . 623 . 673 . 598 
 » i ea . 909 3 % . 598 

a . 918 

. 922 


eee meee wwe ne 



































The table preceding indicates that there was a steady pe ies 


movement of wages in Germany during the first 10 months of 1925 
and that this movement had slowed down in October. Since January, 
1925, the average hourly wage of skilled workers has risen from 
0.792 mark? to 0.922 mark, and that of unskilled workers from 
0.557 mark to 0.645 mark, the increase in both instances being equal 
to 16 per cent. 

The upward movement of wages in Germany during 1925 was 
due partly to increased cost of living caused by higher rents and higher 
prices of other necessaries of life, but also sanyely to the demand of 
the workers for wages making possible an impreved standard of living, 
the standard of living of the German workers having been lowered 
considerably in postwar times. 


=_pe+og- 


Decision as to English Railway Wages 





Y THE middle of 1925 both the railway companies of England 
BR and their employees were agitating for a revision of wages, the 
companies maintaining that they could not continue to pay 
current rates and must have a general reduction, while the workers 
were demanding a general advance. On November 11 the matter 
came before the national wages board, which rendered on December 
7 a decision which was virtually a compromise, leaving existing rates 
unaltered, but providing that new workers should come in on a lower 
scale. In theory the current rates, established in 1920, consisted of 
two parts—a basic rate, and an additional sum varying with the 
fluctuations of the cost of living. The basic or B rate was, roughly, 





?Gold mark=23.8 cents. 
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100 per cent higher than the 1914 rates, and represented a minimum 
below which wages were not to fall, however the cost of living might 
vary. The B rate plus the cost-of-living bonus was known as the 
A rate. By the time the claims came before the central wages board, 


approximately 45 per cent of the higher-paid workers were down to ¥ 
the B rates, while the remainder were receiving a bonus ranging ot 
from 1s. to 8s.1 a week. According to the Railway Review (London) yD 
of December 11, 1925, the decision of the board, as far as it relates to the 
wages, was as follows: 


The board have given very serious consideration to the contentions urged 
before them by both sides. They feel that it is desirable to make it clear that there 
is no finding by them that the B rates constitute an irreducible minimum. 
and their finding is not founded on that contention. 

The board, however, are not satisfied that in the present circumstances a 
sufficient case has been made out by the railway companies for a reduction in 
the base and current rates; on the other hand, they are unable to entertain any 
of the applications made on behalf of the trade-unions. ; 

While the board have come to the conclusion that the railway companies have 
failed to make out a case for relief by an immediate reduction in wages, they feel 
that the case of those who enter the service of the companies for the first time 
may properly be dealt with on a different basis, and they have therefore reached 
the following conclusion: 

On and after February 1, 1926, new entrants appointed to adult grades in the 
permanent service or employed temporarily for a probationary period prior to 
appointment, whether recruited from outside the railway service or from the 
casual or temporary staff, or from junior grades in the railway service, are to be 
paid at ‘‘B” rates for the adult grades in which they are employed, and on subhse- 
quent promotion to any higher grade in the service are to be paid the ‘B”’ rate 
for such higher grade. 

Regular employees whose services have been dispensed with owing to shortage 
of work if reemployed shall be paid at the current rates for the grades in which 
they are employed. 


The Economist (London), in its issue for December 12, 1925, thus 
discusses one part of the decision: 


In commenting on the “‘B” rates the board expresses the opinion that they do 
not find that these are an irreducible minimum. This may be regarded as the 
first crack in the structure of the 1920 agreement, and the unions may be expected 
to exert all their strength to prevent its extension. The negotiations of the 
past four years have been mainly concerned with the ‘‘A” rates, but the poini 
has now been reached at which attention must be diverted to the more permanent 
rates of Wages. A general minimum level which is at least 100 per cent higher 
than the level of 1914 is, at first sight, a subject for severe criticism, but it must 
not be overlooked that at the outbreak of the war the railwaymen were in a 
favorable position in regard to an improvement in their standard of wages, which 
was admittedly low. Negotiations were suspended, as a result of the national 
emergency, and some consideration is, therefore, due to the men in their opposition 
to a reduction. If a concession of 2s. a week had been made 10 years ago thie 
“‘B” rates would represent something like 80 per cent increase. On the other 
hand, unless there is a substantial improvement in trade in certain of the un- 
sheltered industries, a sacrifice on the part of the railwaymen which would 
render possible a reduction in railway charges may become an urgent necessity. 


Wage Legislation in South Africa 





N THE Monrary Lasor Review for November, 1925 (p. 215), 
| a brief summary is given of what is known in South Africa as the 
) wages act of 1918. This provided for the establishment in certain 
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1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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trades and occupations of wage boards to fix the rates of pay of 
women and young persons. According to the October, 1925, number 
of the South African Labor Gazette (p. 189), this act proved dis- 
appointing in its effects: 

Here and there some good results have been attained, but in the main the 
act has failed simply because the employees in the trades affected are of such a 
type that they have been quite unable to put up a satisfactory representation on 
the wage boards. Any individual who has made himself prominent on the side of 
the employees has had reason to fear the consequences for himself. This is the 
testimony of those who have been intimately concerned with these wage boards, 
and for this and for other reasons the inadequacy of the law has been taken to 
have been amply demonstrated. 


To meet this difficulty a new law was site in the summer of 
1925, which provides for the regulation of wages for employees of 
any kind, except those engaged in farming, domestic service, and 
one or two unimportant industries. Under the terms of this law, 
a wage board is established, for the Union, of three members, to 

7° ‘ . 
which the Government may add two more when any particular 
inquiry is to be undertaken, one to represent employers and one 
employees. 

The wage board begins to function upon a requisition by the minister or on 
the application of a registered trade-union or association of employers, or, where 
no such registered union or association exists, on the application of employees or 
employers who satisfy the board as to their representative character. The pro- 
viso is made, however, that where there exist registered organizations of both 
employers and employees sufficiently representative, the board shall not proceed 
with any investigation in respect of such trade unless directed to do so by the 
minister. ‘The object of this proviso is to empower the minister to insist upon 
resort to the conciliation machinery before application to the wage board for 
a compulsory determination. 


According to a report made in August, 1925, by the United States 
consul in Cape Town, the wage board, when once it has been called 
into action, has extraordinary powers of investigation. He quotes 
the act as follows: 

Section 11, subsection 1, provides that ‘‘any such inspector or officer may, on 
production of a certificate of his appointment signed by the Secretary for Labor 
and without previous notice enter upon any premises in which any person is 
employed at any time when any employee is working therein, and may examine 
into the hours and conditions under which any employee is working and as to the 
wages or rates which have been or are being paid, and for such purposes may 
question the employer and any employee, if necessary in the opinion of such 
inspector or officer, apart from others, and may examine the wage sheets, pay 
— and time sheets or approved records which every employer is required to 
eep.”’ 

Having completed its investigations, the wage board is to make 
recommendations to the Prime Minister, who is then empowered to 
fix rates of wages and other conditions of work for an period, up to 
two years, which is recommended by the board. He is not neces- 
sarily bound to follow the recommendations of the board in makin 
his award. Notice of the proposed award, giving its terms in full, 
must be published in the official Gazette and in one or more news- 
papers in the area affected. For a month following this notice, 
objections nay be lodged against the determination, and if these are 
important a hearing must be held at which the opponents may 
present their case, and the Minister is bound to take their arguments 
into consideration when making his final decision. After this the 
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award is to be published in the official Gazette, and thereafter “eye, 
employer in any trade or any section thereof on and after the daj, 
designated in the notice and in any area designated, shall pay ty 
each of his employees of any class designated a wage or rate not lowe; 
than that determined, clear of all deductions, and every such en. 
ployer and employee shall comply with ail other terms and conqj. 
tions determined.” 

According to the Labor Gazette, the bill met with much oppog. 
tion, and certain sections have been severely criticized. 


The principal line of objection has been not so much on the score of wage 
determination under statutory authority, but rather on account of the particula; 
type of machinery set up by the wage act, namely, the imposition on industries 
of a statutory wage board with full powers to make recommendations which 
may be given the effect of law. It will be observed that the wage act expressly 
protects the machinery of the conciliation act, and that the voluntary system 
is available for every industry desirous of using it. Thus there is kept open 
self-governing alternative for industries which desire to avoid wage determinatigy 
by the wage board. 
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_ AGREEMENTS 

Wage Cigar Makers—St. Paul, Minn. 

Cular 

Tr iag ° ° ° ° 
rhich MONG the rules accompanying the bill of prices of Cigar 
ssly Makers’ Union No. 98, of St. Paul, Minn., April 9, 1925, are 
stem the following: 

en ¢ 

stion 20. ‘‘No limit.”” Manufacturers who on account of business depression lay 





of their employees shall not be allowed to hire new cigar makers until four 
weeks after the original force, laid off, is put back to work. 

21. Employers who discharge shop collectors or other employees for following 
instructions of union, or for demanding strict adherence to the provisions of this 
sale of prices, the constitution of the €. M. I. U. of A. and the by-laws of Union 
98, shall be denied the privilege and use of the union blue label pending satis- 
factory settlement. 

22. Apprentices must serve three years at the bench making or packing 
cigars. 

. 3. One apprentice to a shop of 5 men or under; two apprentices to 10 men 

or over, and three to 15 men—this to be the limit, but no apprentice of packing 
shall be permitted unless a journeyman packer is employed in any one shop. 
No apprentice shall work after 5 p. m. at the bench. iiay off occurring in any 
shop for a longer time than three days, no apprentice employed in such shop 
shall be permitted to work at the bench during such lay off. 

25. All jobs not specified in this bill must be submitted to the local union. 

26. The shop shall not be swept till 12 m. and 5 p. m., and all shops shall be 
open 15 minutes to 8 a. m. and 15 minutes to 1 p.m. All shops to have sufficient 
light and heat. 

28. That in case there is not stock enough for all men to work that none of 
the men be allowed to work. 

29. That in case the mold workers are laid off on account of an over supply 
of cigars and hand workers are needed, that the mold workers must be given the 
preference on handwork. This rule to apply both ways. 
































Longshoremen 





THE United States Shipping Board has renewed agreements with 
the following longshoremen’s unions for one year, without 
change: 

Boston: General cargo workers, checkers, and ship fitters and carpenters. 

Hampton Roads, Va.: General cargo workers, and checkers and weighers. 

New York City: General cargo workers, checkers, and cargo repairmen. 

_ Portland, Me.: General cargo workers, checkers, and ship carpenters and 
joiners. 

These agreements expire on September 30, 1926, except that of 
the ship carpenters and joiners of Portland, which expires on October 
31, 1926. 

Slight changes are made in the agreements in Baltimore, as follows: 
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The general cargo agreement made with Locals Nos. 829 and 85, 
October 1, 1925, for one year, contains four new paragraphs, 
follows: 

The men will shape from 8 a. m. to 10 a. m. for day work; and from 3 p, 
to 5 p. m. for night work, or work the following day on all week days, excluding 
Saturday afternoons during the months of October, May, June, July, August 
and Septémber. 7 

All orders for Saturday afternoon, Saturday night, Sunday and Sunday nigh; 
during the months of October, May, June, July, August, and September mug 
be given not later than noon on Saturday. All orders for Saturday night, Sunday 
and Sunday night during the other months of the year must be given not late 
than 5 p. m. Saturday. 

In the event of vessels arriving unexpectedly, or unexpected orders being given 
to work vessels, after the usual shaping hours, and men are available and desire 
to work, the employers are at liberty to employ them. 

In the event of the change of commodities the gang or gangs must not be 
reduced until the end of the working period, viz: Twelve o’clock noon or 5 p. m, 
daytime; or 11 p. m. or 6 a. m. night shift. 


The checkers’ and tallymen’s agreement made with Local No. 953, 
October 1, 1925, for one year, adds a provision as follows: 


A minimum of one-half or one whole day to be paid in any event. 


The contract of the grain agreement made with Local No. 921 
contains the following provision, added to both foremen’s and deck 
men’s wage scale: ‘‘$1.05 per hour [$1 per hour for deckmen], mini- 
mum. of one-half or one whole day’s pay, as the case may be; over- 
time, Sundays and holidays, $1.50 per hour.” 

Formerly one cotton and tobacco agreement was made with the 
locals in Texas at Galveston, Texas City, Houston, and Bolivar, but 
October 6, 1925, two separate agreements were made, one with 
Locals Nos. 872 and 896 of Houston, and the other with Locals 
Nos. 307, 636, 704, 851, and 329, of Galveston, Texas City, and 
Bolivar, the new agreements being identical except for two para- 
graphs relating to a scale of prices for stowing cotton and to provisions 
as to waiting time in Houston which are omitted in the other azgree- 
ment. , 

The new agreements vary in many particulars from the old. The 
number of rules is less. The agreements are between the |ong- 
shoremen’s locals and the United States Shipping Board, the Deep 
Sea Steamship Agents and Master Stevedores’ Association of Texas. 
They provide for an 8-hour day with a 44-hour week during April, 
May, June, and July. Wages are 80 cents per hour, time and a half 
for nights and holidays and double time for Sundays and meal hours. 

When men work through the night and are required to work the breakfast 
meal hour, the meal hour rate shall prevail until such men are relieved. If 
men work through the noon hour double time shall prevail until relieved, but 
double time does not apply to work done immediately following the supper 
meal hour or the midnight meal hour. 

Five cents per hour additional is paid for loading, shifting, and 
trimming coal for a steamer’s own use; 10 cents for handling several 
enumerated commodities; and 20 cents for grain trimming, spout 
tending, sacking, sewing, stowing, and shifting grain aboard ship. 
These differentials are unchanged from the former agreement. 

The wages for cotton and tobacco work are changed a little. 
Stowing cotton by hand when headed through doorways is reduced 
from 25 to 24 cents per bale. Stowing cotton on top of tobacco, 
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hen there is less than 4 feet on top of tobacco, under the beams, 
s paid for at the rate of 30 cents per bale instead of 40 cents, as 
pmerly. Stowing 267 bales of cotton by hand or 110 bales with 
ols constitutes a day’s work for a gang of five men; formerly, 
40 and 105 bales, respectively, were a day’s work. 

New provisions are as follows: 


It is further mutually agreed that any alteration as to scale of wages or work- 
g conditions to be effective after September 30, 1926, must be submitted not 
ier than the first week in September, 1926. Any negotiations that may happen 
garding this contract shall be taken up collectively by Houston, Galveston, 
nd Texas City interests. 

When a day’s work in cotton is done or at any time when work is stopped, 
hatches Shall be covered by gangs working hatch. 

When a hatch is finished, all beams to be put on in place by gangs working 
hatch. 

When day’s work in cotton is finished before 5 p. m. and gang is required to 
ork general cargo, the rate shall be regular straight time rate per hour until 
+p. m.; after 5 p. m. overtime rate will apply. 

When possible, men will be ordered by 7 p. m. for 8 or 10 o’clock start the 
ollowing morning. 

When a ship has been started, stevedore, at his discretion, to have the privilege 
pf moving gangs from one hatch to another hatch during a working-day. This 
» be interpreted that a gang can be moved from the forward end aft, or from 
it forward, whenever it is considered necessary to do so. Stevedore or his 
epresentative undertakes to notify the business agent after such change has 
een made. The locals having jurisdiction to have the right to replace gangs 
phifted. 

The representative of the locals to use every effort to provide men qualified 
and efficient for the class of work for which they may be ordered. 

The Longshoremen’s Association agree not to uphold incompetency or shirking 
of work, and upon complaint by the stevedore any man or group of men not 
properly performing their duty shall be laid off, and the Longshoremen’s Asso- 
iation agree to provide additional men to take their place. 


The agreement between the United States Shipping Board, the 
Master Stevedores Association of Texas and Contracting Stevedores 
of Orange, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Port Neches, and Sabine, and 
Locals Nos. 341 and 814, of Orange, Nos. 909 and 325, of Beaumont, 
and Nos. 440, 1029, and 1175, of Port Arthur and Sabine, has been 
extended to include Locals Nos. 1180 and 1214 of Lake Charles. A 
few additions to the former agreement are made in the agreement of 
October 1, 1925. The principal additions are as follows: 

S. A 44-hour week is provided during April, May, June, and July. 

, This agreement is in effect and binding and covers the port of Lake Charles 
lf and locals therein named providing the undersigned employers become licensed 
S. to do business in the State of Louisiana. 

r Transportation of gangs to Port Neches shall be paid by the employers sending 
~ gangs to that port. 

It being understood that either party to this agreement desiring any change 


. in this ment shall notify the other party to this agreement not later than 
. the first Sunday in September, 1926. 
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Stove Mounters—New Athens, Ill. 


‘THE agreement of Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers’ 
” Union No. 72, New Athens, Ill., dated August 5, 1925, reads 
in part as follows: 


Agreement entered into between the Auto Stove Works, as a member of the 
| Manufacturers’ Protective and Development Association, parties of the first 
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art, and the Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers’ International (yj, 

ocal No. 72, parties of the second part, for the period beginning August 5, 1925 
and ending December 31, 1926. , 

CuavseE 1. It is agreed that members in good standing coming properly undg 
the jurisdiction of this union, shall be given preference of employment. 

Cause 2. All members embodied in Clause 1 to be competent workme 
able to fill their positions and having worked at same for three years or more 

CuiavsE 3. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. Saturday off all day 
from June 15 to September 15, both days included. 

CuausE 4A. The day rate for mounters, steel range workers, horizontal lathe 
drillers, manifold men, pattern filers, riveters, and welders, to be 83 cents per 
hour, and 81% per cent shall be paid on piece price. 

Ciavusge 4B. Cutters, punchers, breakers, and testers shall be paid 83 cents 
per hour daywork, and 65 per cent piecework. 

CriausE 4C. It is hereby agreed by both parties that any change made in the 
wages of the molders as a result of negotiations in 1926 between the M. P. ang 
D. A. and the Iron Molders’ International Union shall apply in the same per. 
centage of increase or decrease in the wages of members of the Stove Mounters’ 
and Steel Range Workers’ International Union, Local No. 72, on and afte 
July 1, 1926. 

Cause 5. Pattern fitting, gating, white metal work, and repairing to be 
89 cents per hour. 

Criause 6. One apprentice to every eight journeymen, all shops having less 
than eight journeymen shall be allowed one apprentice for the entire shop, unti 
such time that they have a majority fraction over eight journeymen. 

CLAusB 7. Journeymen having shortage on stoves, ranges, and furnaces shall 
be paid for actual time lost putting on shortage. 

LAUSE 8. Time and one-half shall be paid for overtime. Double time for 
all holidays. 

CuiausE 9. Pieceworkers put on temporary daywork to receive the average 
for two consecutive previous weeks’ piecework earnings, two weeks or less to be 
considered temporary daywork. 


Ciavuse 10. New work not properly fitted shall be done by dayworkers. J 


After such defects are remedied a piece price to be paid same to be under protest 
until agreed upon, two weeks is considered time in which to settle price. 

CxuauseE 11. In case any dispute can not be settled between the management 
and the shop committee it shall be referred to the executive committee of the 
Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers’ Union and the firm. In the event 
no settlement is reached, it shall be referred to the national officers of the Stove 
Mounters and Steel Range Workers’ Union and the Manufacturers’ Protective 
and Development Association. In case of dispute both parties to continue 
operations for a reasonable period of two weeks pending settlement. 

Cuiavuse 12. This agreement shall be in effect and force for the year expiring 
December 31, 1926. Either party desiring to change the terms of this agree- 
ment shall notify the other party 30 days prior to the expiration of same. [If 
this notice is not given, this agreement continues in force another year. 

Criavse 13. All bosses, foremen, and inspectors who work more than one hour 
a day active at the bench shall be members of the union and pay active dues. 

Cuiavuse 14. Any member of this organization receiving more than the preseut 
scale shall be governed by the same percentage of increase. 

Cuiause 15. The day rate for furnace mounters shall be 89 cents per hour. 

CiavsE 16. When men can not be furnished by the union the matter will be 
referred to the shop coumunitiee to make a satisfactory arrangement for relief. 





Telephone Operators—Bloomington, Ill. 


AN AGREEMENT was entered into between the telephone 

operators’ department, Local No. 78—A of the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Union, and the Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Co., of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., effective September 1, 1925, to March 1, 1927. The 
more important sections of this agreement appear on the followms 
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1, [The following schedule of weekly wages, is established :] 
Local operators: 


Deanne Sok eu oe ere os or, Te See $9. 50 
tp @ wee Wel. Soo. 20 Se eo eee 10. 00 
Pere meee. fro LTT Pees Ree 11. 00 
ON RF eRe SL LE ee. aay | 11. 50 
one GenL., Sak See Feo asic Aes 12. 50 
Ne ee ee Re oe ee anes 14. 00 
Pee See See Ce OL RN ee 15. 00 
S60 BO eee a hn 0 nc 6 SEUSS HN Se 16. 00 
Si RE a ey On NPS Rey MRR RMS ers 17. 00 
ET LIES IT HL Se TS 18. 00 
Coe ES Ee Sar Ki e a ea eS eee 19. 00 


Supervisors: Supervisors shall on assignment be paid $23. At the end of 
six months they shall receive $23.50 and at the end of one year and thereafter, $24. 

Operators becoming trouble clerks, chief operator’s clerks, information oper- 
ators, P. B. X. or long-distance operators shall be paid a differential of $3 per 
week. 

2. Sunday work: Employees working Sundays will have a day off without 
pay and will be paid time and one-half for time worked on Sunday. 

Holidays, double time. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Differentials, after 7 p. m., $1 per week; before 7 a. m., $1 per week; all 
night, $2 per week. 

3. Hours of work: (a) Fight hours shall constitute a full day’s work. 

(d) All operators shall be relieved for a period of 20 minutes twice daily and 
supervisors 30 minutes twice daily. 

(e) In the assignment of working hours operators senior in point of service 
shall be given the privilege of working regular day shifts. 

(f) Operators senior in point of service shall be given the privilege of becoming 
mgs information, trouble clerks, chief operators’ clerks, long distance, 
and P. B. X. 

4. Reemployed operators shall be credited for salary purposes with two-thirds 
of their last continuous employment period. 

5. Sunday off: All operators shall have every other Sunday off, for which no 
deduction will be made from their weekly pay. All time worked in excess of the 
regular Sunday shift shall be considered as overtime and paid for at a double 
tim 


time. 
6. Holidays: All operators shall work, so far as possible, four hours on legal 


holidays. All time worked on said holidays shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time. 

7. All operators having been in the employ of the Kinloch-Bloomington Tele- 
phone Co. for a period of one year shall be granted a vacation of one week in 
each year with full pay, and any operator having been in the employ of said 
company for two or more years shall be granted a two weeks’ vacation with full 


pay. 

8. All operators having been in the employ of the Kinloch-Bloomington Tele- 
bre ov for a period of six months shall be granted a vacation of three days 
with full pay. 

il. No member of the operators’ union shall be discriminated against because 
of any service imposed upon her by virtue of her membership in the operators’ 
union. 

12. For the carrying on of all mutual relations between the company and its 
operating employees the company agrees to recognize the adjustment board of 
Local Union 78-A as the authorized spokesman and representative of the oper- 
eae uray eee- The adjustment board shall meet regularly with such official 
or officials as the company shall designate to represent it. The adjustment board 
shall be empowered to deal with all questions affecting the operating force, either 
the individual members, or the force as a whole, and all decisions reached in 
conference between the adjustment board and the company shall be binding on 
all parties concerned. The adjustment board agrees to cooperate with the com- 
pany on all matters of discipline, of good attendance, and of operating efficiency, 
and commits all the resources of the organization to preserving the highest 
standards of service. 

13. The company agrees to give good and sufficient reason for the discharge of 
any member of the operators’ union. 
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14, The party of the first part hereby agrees to hire only members of Local 
Union No. 78-A of the T. O. D. of the I. B. E. W. or those who agree to beconl 
members of the Local Union No. 78—A within"15 days from date of their employ. 
ment. The expulsion of any member of Local Union No. 78~A or their refusal 
to become members shall be deemed sufficient cause for the immediate discla, . 
of such persons. g 

15. No operator shall be held responsible for monetary shortages 
station telephones. 

16. This agreement is subject to such agreements as Local Union No. 78- \ 
may have with central bodies or national bodies with which they are affiliated. 


at pay- 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Clothing Industry—Baltimore 


N CASE No. 42, December 23, 1925, the trade board dealt with q 

stoppage of work by the felling hands of a certain shop because 

of the discharge of their chairwoman, due, so the company stated, to 

her refusal to accept a worker sent by the union at the request of the 

company. ‘The following extracts from the opinion of the tirade 
board « 8 its attitude on the question: 


When the union sends a member to work with a card, a section chairman or 
chairlady must recognize that card, and has no right to set herself above te 
union office and reject the working card. When the firm gives a worker whio has 
been sent by the union a job, no section chairman has a right to interfere wit) 
such action of the management. If the section chairman does not know why the 
union sent the worker in, it is his duty to find out from the union, not to stop the 
member from going to work. It often happens that people in a section do not 
want to add workers to that section when the union thinks it is necessary to add 
some in order to get out the work. Obviously, the union authority must prevail 
and not that of the people of one section or its chairman. 

Further, it is the duty of every section chairman to prevent stoppages, not to 
encourage them. In the present case, the only reason the people stopped work 
was on account of the chairlady. If she had told them not to stop on her account 
they would have worked. But when the trade board sent the chairlady to tell 
the felling hands to go back to work so the hearing could proceed, she came back 
and said they would not work. It was obvious to the trade board that she did 
not want them_to work, and that she encouraged, if she did not instigate, the 
stoppage. 

or her offense in ordering the women not to work, interfering with the manage- 
ment, and encouraging the stoppage, the trade board rules that the chairlady 
should be suspended without pay until Monday, January 4, and this decision 
should be a warning that if she causes another stoppage she will be discharged. 
Her offense in defying the union by refusing to recognize the working card, the 
trade board refers to the union itself to take such action as it sees fit. he felling 
hands who took part in the stoppage have lost several days’ pay and the board 
will not punish P woh further because it believes that the chairlady and not the 
felling hands was responsible for the stoppage. 

In order that this sort of trouble shall not occur again the trade board must 
request the union to inform the board and the firm immediately who the author- 
ized representatives of the union are in the house. Obviously, the firm can not 
deal with every section chairman, because different section chairmen often make 
conflicting claims and one says the union wants one thing while another says the 
union wants another thing. It is necessary that the union designate some 
authority in the house that is above the section chairmen and that can properly 
speak for the union as a whole and not for what the people of any one section 
may happen to want. , 

If the union can not put a head chairman in the house the trade board is of the 
opinion that it must designate on each floor or in each shop one person who has 
authority to speak for the union and with whom the firm can deal in an orderly 
way. ‘The practice in the past has been to have one representative on each floor, 
one for the pants shop, one for the vest shop, an Italian chairman and a chairman 
of the handworkers in the coat shops. Neither the firm nor the trade board has 
any right to say who these representatives shall be, but it is the duty of the union 
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, choose these representatives and give them authority to represent all the 
kers under their jurisdiction. The firm is not required to deal with section 
jgirmen. ‘Their authority is limited to taking up matters in the first instance 
4h the foremen, and if they are not satisfied with the foremen’s action they 
must refer the subject to the shop or floor chairman, who takes it up with the 
por manager. ‘This is the procedure required by the agreement. 

The trade board therefore requests the union to furnish to the board and to the 
rm the names of these representatives with whom the firm must deal on each 
sor and in each shop, and whenever a change in these representatives is made 
y the union the firm and the board should be notified of such change. 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


Coal-Chute Employees 


; AN INTERPRETATION of Article V, sections (a—5) and (a-6) 

of Decision No. 2687 (see Montuiy Lasor Review, February, 
1925, p. 114) was given by the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 
3979, December 1, 1925. These sections call for a rate of time and a 
half for work performed on Sundays and holidays by members of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, with certain excep- 
tions, and when ‘absolutely essential to the continuous operation of 
the railroad.”’ 

The question arose whether coal-chute employees were entitled to 
ith BB pro rata or time and a half rate for services performed on Sundays and 
tne g volidays. 
hot Employees’ position.—The position of the employees is quoted below: 
add “The above-mentioned rule plainly provides that employees shall be allowed 
vail #® pay at time and one-half for service on Sundays and holidays, and then makes 


| an exception of certain employees who, if regularly assigned to work on such days, 
/ 10 or employees who work in place of those regularly assigned, will be compensated 
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ork for such service on the same basis as on week days. Employees eliminated from 
int the time-and-one-half provisions do not include coal-chute employees and they 
ell are, therefore, certainly entitled to pay at time and one-half for such service and 


ck Zi we request a decision from your honorable board in this dispute.” 
lid Carrier’s position.—The position of the carrier is quoted below: 


he “It is the position of the railway company that the operation of coal chutes is 
necessary to the continuous operation of the railway and that coal-chute employees 
ae" are properly excepted from the provisions of the time-and-one-half feature 


ly J referred to in sections a—5 and a-6, Article V, Decision No. 2687.” 
un Decision.—If the employees in question are regularly assigned to service neces- 
d. sary to the continuous operation of the railroad, they shall be compensated at the 


he pro rata rate when regularly assigned to perform Sunday and holiday service, 
‘ accordance with the provisions of sections a—5 and a-—6, Article V, Decision 
, No. 2687. 


‘i Rate of Assistant Section Foreman 


‘HE Chicago & North Western Railway Co., formerly had two 

assistant section foremen at the New Butler, Wis., yards, each 
receiving 49 cents per hour. On June 1, 1923, an agreement contain- 
ing the following clause became effective: ‘Assistant section fore- 
man— cents per hour higher than rate of laborers supervised, main- 
taming existing higher rates.” 

According to a statement under Decision No. 3980, December 1, 
1925, a laborer in the yard-was appointed an additional assistant 
section foreman July 2, 1923, at 45 centsan hour. At the same time 
one of the former assistant section foremen was transferred to other 
work and later was demoted to rank of laborer, and the other assistant 
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section foreman died. Thus the positions of two men receiving 49 
cents per hour were abolished, and the duties were performed by oy, 
man receiving 45 cents per hour until July, 1924, when the rate Was 
reduced to 43 cents. 

The employees claimed that the rate of 49 cents should be applied 
to the position from September 1, 1924, the date on which the claiy, 
was originally filed, the contention being that the third assistay; 
section foreman assumed the duties of the first when the latter wa, 
demoted. 

The carrier took the position that the claim should be dismisse 
because it had not been filed within the 10-day limit, and that the 
third appointee was not assigned to fill the position of the demoted 
assistant, and that in compensating him 5 cents per hour in exces 
of the laborers supervised it had complied with the provision of th 
agreement as expressed above. 

The opinion and decision of the board follow: 

Opinion.—The agreement entered into June 1, 1923, specifically provided thi 
the existing higher rates of pay would be maintained and as the rate of 49 cents 
per hour was in force and effect at that time the carrier could not deviate froy, 
the agreement so made unless and until mutually agreed upon in conference. [| 
is clearly evident that Mr. M. assumed the same duties and responsibilities gs 
the empioyees who were receiving the 49 cents per hour rate, and he should there. 
fore have received the same consideration as the employees whose positions were 
abolished. If the position of the carrier was upheld in this instance, it would 
entirely nullify the provisions of the agreement entered into June 1, 1923, pre- 
serving existing higher rates of pay. 

Decision.—The claim of the employees is sustained. 


Removals 


N DECISION No. 3997, December 4, 1925, the Railroad Labor 
Board decided the question of an alleged violation of a rule in 
the agreement between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad Co. The particular 
section referred to reads as follows: 

Rue 58.. When the business of the road becomes so light that all freight crews 
in service are not able to make 3,000 miles per month, or the equivalent thereto, 
crews will be reduced beginning with the junior in service. Any trainman losing 
his run under this rule will be given preference as a trainman over junior train- 
men in the service and will retain his rights of seniority. 

Any reduction of crews or men other than that made by the company in com- 
pliance with the intent of the preceding paragraph will be made through the 
train master and the chairman of the respective committees. 

The road has been in the hands of a receiver for a number of years 
and has had difficulty in meeting its financial obligations. It has had 
a large deficit in operation every year for the past five years and the 
management, in order to effeet every economy possible, on November 
28, 1924, removed a third brakeman from each of five crews, which 
was mormon by the employees to be contrary to the rule above 

uoted. 

’ The brotherhood asked that the employees so removed be restored 
to their former position with back pay and to stay until the carrier 
obtained from the board permission to remove them. 

Carrier's position —It is the carrier’s contention that in removing the third 
trainman on freight crews operating wholly within the State of Pennsylvania 
it was not necessary to hold a conference between the train master and the chair- 
man of the grievance committee, for the reason that there was no reduction made 


in crews or men, the men removed from these crews being placed in other service 
with no loss in compensation. 
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AGREEMENTS—-DANISH DAIRY WORKERS 


Decision.—All employees affected, including those displaced, shall be rein- 
sated to their former positions and paid the difference between what they earned 
and what they would have earned had they not been displaced. Furloughed 
men shall be paid the difference between what they earned in other employment 
and what they would have earned had they not been displaced. 















ett tattle 


Danish Dairy Workers’ Wage Agreement 
A “ber 20, 15 report from Copenhagen, Denmark, dated Octo- 







ber 20, 1925, contains the following information as to the 

terms of the new agreement concluded by the two dairy 
workers’ associations of that country and the Danish Mutual Dairy 
Association’s Organization (owners). 

All apprenticed dairy workers are divided into two wage classes. 
Workers in the first class must have had at least six years’ experience 
and must have a certificate or diploma from a dairy school or college, 
or at least seven years of practical apprenticeship. Workers in th , 
second class must have served an apprenticeship of four years. 

Workers in the first class on and after November 1, 1925, receive 
912.50 kroner! and those of the second class 162.50 kroner per 
month. In addition the workers in dairies producing cheese re- 
ceive a monthly bonus based on average output per day according 
to the following scale: 
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Dairies delivering to milk dealers pay the same bonus as those who 
a cheese, if their milk pails and containers are washed in the 
airy. 

Bach dairy employer is to pay to all dairy workers in the first wage 
class an additional bonus of 60 kroner for each year of continuous 
service in excess of one year, but the total sum so paid is not to exceed 
300 kroner annually. Miarvied workers are also to receive both skim 
milk and buttermilk for their own use. 

The basic pay varies with changes in the official price index of the 
Statistical Department at the rate of 75 gre? for each point of change 
in theindex. The wage adjustment is to take place the Ist of March 
and the 1st of September. 

Eight days’ summer vacation with pay is granted to those workers 
who are in the dairy’s employ in May, and in winter one free day 
each month is given. 

Controversies arising over this agreement are to be settled by one 
representative each from the workers’ and the employers’ organiza- 
tion, acting as arbitrators. If a settlement can not be arrived at, 
the two arbitrators shall select another neutral arbitrator, whose 
decision shall be final if it conforms to the principal terms of the 
agreement. 

The agreement continues in effect until terminated by either party. 



































1 Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 2 Ore at par=0.268 cent; exchange rate varies. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries of the United States 
E- was practically unchanged in December as compared with No- 
vember, while pay-roll totals showed a substantial increase, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
December is 92.6, an increase of 0.1 per cent as compared with the 
November index of 92.5; the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
December is 97.3, an increase of 1.1 per cent as compared with the 
November index of 96.2. 
These figures are based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 9,294 establishments in 53 industries, covering in 


December 2,888,774 employees, whose earnings in one week were 
$78,513,079. 


Comparison of Employment in November and December, 1925 


‘THE unweighted volume of employment increased in December in 

the South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, Mountain, and West South 
Central divisions, and decreased in the remaining five geographi- 
cal divisions of the United States. Pay-roll totals, however, increased 
in six of the nine divisions, both the New England and East South 
Central States reporting considerable gain in pay-roll totals with 
small losses in employment. 

Five of the 12 groups of industries gained in employment in Decem- 
ber, according to the weighted indexes, while 6 groups show increased 
pay-roll totals. The metal-industry groups and the miscellaneous 
group, which includes agricultural implements, electrical machinery, 
and steel shipbuilding, show the most pronounced gains, while 
building-material groups and the leather and vehicle groups show 
the most pronounced losses. 

Thirty of the 53 separate industries show: an increase in employees, 
the increases in the rubber boot and shige, steel shipbuilding, and 
automobile tire industries being especially noticeable, with machine 
tools, agricultural implements, iron and steel, steam-car building and 
repairing, and other metal industries following. Industries showing 
the greatest losses in employment were. the seasonal automobile, 
stove, confectionery, boot and shoe, cement, brick, women’s clothing, 
sawmill, and ice cream industries. 

Thirty-four industries show gains in pay-roll totals. Cotton goods 
and fertilizers coupled large increases in pay-roll totals with small 
— in employment, but in other industries pay-roll totals closely 
ollowed fluctuations in employment. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given al 
the foot of the first and second tables. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1925 


(The per cents of change given in this table for each of the 12 groups and for the total of all groups are un- 
‘wap indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for each group and 
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ments 





Number on pay roll 





No- 
vember, 
1925 


Amount of pay roll 
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cember, 
1925 


change 





Per 
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food and kindred products _-. 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 
Confectionery. --.....--.-.------ 
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Sugar refining, came_..-........ 


Textiles and their products ____ 
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Hoisery and knit goods_......_- 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods----_- 
Carpets and ru 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ _- 
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Shirts and collars............_.. 
Clothing, Women’s. _........._- 
Millinery and lace goods.....--- 


iron and steel and their prod- 
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Foundry and machine-shop 
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hot-water heating apparatus _ - 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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202, 632 
73, 589 
35, 797 
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558, 256 
191, 437 
83, 111 
60, 494 
68, 805 
21, 657 
29, 612 
52, 568 
22, 201 
16, 946 
11, 425 
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277, 980 
20, 969 
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33, 704 
28, 804 


41, 792 
16, 482 
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33, 330 
56, 487 


123, 554 
29, 385 
94, 169 


161, 478 
55, 439 


17, 173 
42, 571 
46, 295 


83, 315 
24, 222 

7, 875 
51, 218 


105, 089 
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35, 466 
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$5, 112, 984 
1, 889, 018 


5, 984, 574 
862, 688 
894, 614 


1, 211, 751 
481, 473 


4, 603, 214 
2, 396, 255 

817, 187 
1, 389, 772 


2, 712, 775 
749, 019 
1, 963, 756 


5, 209, 355 
1, 506, 021 

383, 177 
1, 466, 687 
1, 853, 450 


2, 449, 694 
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142, 337 

1, 687, 897 


2, 850, 565 
754, 010 
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325, 836 
925, 574 


1, 095, 837 
301, 659 
794, 178 
771, 044 


127, 744 
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$5, 001, 960 
1, 884, 032 
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1, 550, 195 
326, 353 
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1, 561, 747 
1, 325, 474 
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363, 276 
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2, 363, 869 
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704, 270 
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328, 167 
903, 578 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN [IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DU 















































































Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 









































| 
GEOGRAFHIC DIVISION 

| gS SE Se & 1,280 | 425,578 | 422,410) —0.7 ($10, 208, 360 '$10, 380, 761 41,7 
Middle Atlantie___._.___._._.._._____ 2, 304 830, 255 840, 368 +1.2 } 23, 117, 172 | 23, 806, 881 +3.0 
East North Central....._...._____- 2, 441 945, 057 932, 453 —1.3 } 29, 353, 496 | 28, 579, 562 —2.6 
West North Central___..._._.______ 907 151, 951 151, 315 —0.4 3, 808, 145 3, 780, 560 —(),6 
PU Se Sees 915 239,444 | 242, 963 +1.5 | 4,629,272 | 4, 789, 687 +3.5 
Fast South Central...__.__..._____ 397 97, 107 96, 823 —0.3 1, 934, 127 1, 962, 713 +15 
West South Central____.__._._____ ! 348 70, 218 70, 823 +0. 9 1, 530, 792 1, 577, 582 +3. 1 
OS SS ES ee, 159 26, 402 27,493 | +4.1 715, 684 733, 820 +2. 5 
ER ee Soe ee ee ES 543 107, 612 104, 126 —3.2 3, 006, 998 2, 901, 563 —3.5 

a RR 9,294 2,803, 624 888,174 | —0.2 78, 299, 046 | 78, 513,079 | +03 











Employment on Class I Railroads 
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? Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Comparison of Employment in December, 1924, and December, 1925 


‘THE volume of employment in December, 1925, was 6 per cent 
greater than in December, 1924, and pay-roll totals had increased - 
9.3 per cent, as shown by unweighted figures for the two periods from 
8,010 establishments in 53 industries. 
In this comparison over an interval of 12 months substantial gains 
are shown in 8 of the 9 geographical divisions as to employment and 
in every division as to pay-roll totals, the solitary decrease being « 
drop of 0.8 per cent in employment in the West South Central States. 
The East N orth Central States show a gain of 12.3 per cent in em- 
ployment and a gain of 18.6 per cent in employees’ earnings. 
Tine of the 12 groups of industries show considerable gains both 
in employment and pay-roll totals, the vehicle group leading with 
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WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1925—Continued ite 
p ~~ SREP Oe Ce Pe eee —~ ——— - << a 1 — aon ne —~ ne 
| Number on pay roll Amount of payroll | 
Estab: | —————— pha ——| Pe 0. 
Industry iishe | No | De- of No | De- | of st 
vember, | cember, jchange| vember, | cember, | chang 
| “yo25 | 1925 1925 | 1925 8 
| | is 
| reo 
Vehicles for land transporta- | al 
tion.__. Re ae ae Se 958 | 506,292 | 492,514 —2.7 ($17,037, 666 $15, 984, 484 84 iI 
AmeeOs... ._...---<------1- 204 | 348,829 | 331,608} —4.9 | 12,399,826 | 11,285,885) _¢;; \ 
Carriages and wagons. -..--..- -- 73} 2,895) 2,862) —1.1 66, 814 67,573 | +1) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad._...._...___.- 192 17,446 | 17,500} +0.3 533, 092 531,699 | 3 € 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _.........-.-_.- 490 } 137,122 | 140,549} +25] 4,087,934 1 4,099,326) +9 
1 
Miscellaneous industries _____. 385 | 246,121 | 253,003 | +-2.8 | 7,068,782 | 7, 424,252 | 59 
Agricultural implements... _-_-- 98 | 26,513! 27,350) +3.2 760, 259 805,339} +54 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies ---.._.....-- 135 | 113,373} 115,050 |} +1.5] 3,308,498 | 3,398,607 | +94 
Pianos and organs_____..._____- 39 8, 550 8,646} +1.1 278, 856 284, 327 +9 9 
Rubber boots and shoes... _____- Bt 17, 664 18,720} +6.0 438, 916 471, 722 +7 5 
Automobile tires_........._____- 65 55, 408 57, 372 +3. 5 1, 600, 851 1, 719, 414 +7 4 
Shipbuilding, steel__......_____- 37 24, 613 25, 865 +5. 1 686, 402 744, 843 +8 5 
WG. bos sts ada i 9, 294 |2,893, 624 [2,888,774 | —0.2 | 78,299,046 | 78, 513,079 | 4,3 
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items. 





gains of 16.4 per cent and 24.3 per cent, respectively, in the two 
i The metal-products groups and the chemical group also made 
notable gains. 
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The food, leather, and tobacco groups show a loss of 3.5 per cent, 
0.7 per cent, and 1.3 per cent, respectively, of their employees and also 
show decreased pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in December, 1925, over December, 1924, 
is shown in 41 of the 53 industries, and increased pay-roll totals also 
are shown in 41 industries, although the industries are not identical 


in every case. 


Automobiles and machine tools show 
each in number of employees and gains 
pay-roll totals, in December, 1925. 


machinery, and glass. 


of 


ains of over 30 per cent 
over 40 per cent each in 


Other very large gains were 
made in agricultural implements, rubber boots and shoes, steam 
fittings, carriages, sugar refining, silk goods, hosiery, electrical 


The woolen and worsted goods industry shows a falling off of 
11.7 per cent in employment and of nearly 20 per cent in employees’ 
earnings, and slaughtering and meat packing shows a drop of 10 
Steam-railroad car 
building and repairing and chewing and smoking tobacco also show 


and 12 per cent, respectively, in the two items. 


considerable decline in both items. 


weighted] 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1925 


[The per cents of change given ip this table for each of the 12 groups and for the total of all groups are un- 
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Textiles and their products ____ 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles... - 
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Millinery and lace goods... -___- 


Iron and steel and their 
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products 
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Steam-fittings and steam and 
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Lumber and its 
Lumber, sawmil 


Lumber, millwork__.........-_- 
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eating apparatus __ 








Number.on pay roll 
Decem- | Decem- 
ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 
184,536 | 178,061 
82, 360 73, 994 
31, 624 32, 169 
5, 968 6, 276 
13, 191 13, 251 
43, 128 42, 724 
8, 325 9, 647 
518,575 | 530,771 
184,010 | 185, 062 
70, 030 78, 317 
52, 263 59, 437 
70, 478 62, 208 
21, 911 21, 760 
27, 954 28, 751 
45, 495 47, 867 
19, 285 21, 434 
15, 645 15, 058 
11, 504 10, 877 
560, 265; 598, 033 
267,808 | 281,740 
19, 036 19, 968 
172, 885 | 182,795 
31, 842 32, 570 
20, 767 27, 182 
32, 861 38, 701 
15, 066 15, 077 
186,233 | 188, 008 
105, 253 | 103, 566 
30, 841 32, 587 
50, 139 51, 855 
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304, 610 
374, 293 
244, 398 


16, 610, 980 
8, 248, 447 
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444, 115 


4, 136, 578 
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740, 804 
1, 205, 745 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1924, AN]) DECEMBER, 1925—Continued 








Industry 


Number on pay roll 





Decem- 
ber, 1924 


Decem- 
ber, 1925 


Amount of pay roll 





Decem- 
ber, 1924 


Per 


NE 


! cent of 


Decem- 
ber, 1925 | 








Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 


Stone, day, and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
gg RRR O RE UR ab ee 


Metal preducts, other than 
iron and steel 

Stamped and enameled ware-__- 

Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 


ets 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 


Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements. 
Electrical machinery, 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 





348 
87 


33 
11 
64 
35 


113, 616 
25, 363 
87, 653 


146, 135 
53, 197 
15, 199 
36, 676 
41, 063 


75, 739 
21, 995 
6, 972 
46, 77 
91, 716 
22, 221 
27, 491 


11, 198 
30, 806 


30, 752 
11, 598 
19, 154 
39, 198 

8, 898 
30, 300 


416, $33 
247, 332 
1, 896 
14, 515 


147, 190 


112, 256 
26, 208 
86, 048 

150, 655 
54, 698 
15, 322 
37, 311 
43, 324 


82, 143 


13, 013 
20, 765 
38, 695 
a0, 342 


478, 481 
325, 329 
2, 234 
14, 658 
136, 260 


236, 085 
25, 976 
101, 198 
7, 966 
18, 720 
56, 906 
25, 319 


1+! 
~~ 2 


++ 
1 ge 
COnKk De oocooer ANOOrF Owe 


leit tt+4+ ++4 


SPPPNS SHEP OE 


* 


+ 
ss 
@ 


$2, 560, 707 
641, 594 
1, 919, 113 


4, 602, 433 
1, 423, 652 

330, 912 
1, 227, 468 
1, 620, 401 


2, 187, 835 
559, 705 
128, 188 

1, 499, 042 


2, 455, 452 
653, 372 
716, 759 
301, 150 
784, 171 


788, 855 
261, 265 
527, 590 
721, 326 
142, 953 
578, 373 


12, 532, 164 
7, 694, 118 
45, 051 


435, 338 
4, 357, 657 


6, 018, 376 
583, 339 


2, 498, 018 
253, 255 
417, 150 

1, 575, 323 
691, 291 


$2, 511, 151 
680, 001 
1, 831, 150 


4, 898, 570 
1, 489, 724 

343, 669 
1, 301, 738 
1, 763, 439 


2, 383, 436 
594, 094 
149, 449 

1, 639, 893 


2, 569, 027 
644, 323 
749, 126 
297, 477 
878, 101 


901, 771 
307, 140 


594, 631 | 


! 


716, 132 


132, 152 | 
583, 980 | 





15, 577, 412 

11, 085, 979 | 
53, 593 | 
458, 420 | 

3, 979, 420 | 


6, 895, 170 
771, 804 


2, 961, 402 
263, 430 








8, 616 








567, 632 pe 








67, 772, 405 











Recapitulation by Geographie Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 





| change 


QP or bo 


VIN Cr OW DS Sw © 


tobe ox 





8, 010 





+ + 
Sitebsitees 
COOK ODWOQO 








Employment on Class I Railroads 





Nov. 15, 1925 








1, 772, 396 
1, 772, 232 











1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in December, 1925, were 0.4 per cent 
greater than in November, 1925, as shown by reports from 9,294 
identical establishments in the two months, and they were 3.1 per 
cent greater in December, 1925, than in December, 1924, as shown 
hy reports from 8,010 identical establishments in the two periods. 
‘Thirty-nine of the 53 industries show increased per capita earnings 
in December as compared with November. The most pronounced 
increase was 5.3 per cent in the fertilizer industry, and the outstanding 
decrease was 6.2 per cent in the women’s clothing industry. 

Forty industries show increased per capita earnings in December, 
1925, as compared with December, 1924, the greatest increase, 9.5 
per cent, being in the automobile industry, and the greatest decrease, 
9.2 per cent, being in the woolen and worsted industry. 
















COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, DECEMBER, 1925, WITH NOVEMBER, 1925, 
AND DECEMBER, 1924 




























— ~ _ 
_ — ——_——— —————— es = 








































Percentof | Per cent of 
change Decem- | se change Decem- 
ber, 1925, com- | ber, 1925, com- 

pared with— | pared with— 
Industry Industry 
| 
No- | De- No- De- 
vember,| cember, | vember, 'cember, 
1925 1924 1925 1 
| a RNR ER CT I es er +65. 3 =f-4:@ 4) eee eee = os ee | +1.2 +3.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Lumber, sawmills__-_......--.-_- +1.1 +4.2 
pl SR ae ae! +4. 2 —1.6 || Stamped and enameled ware_____| +1. 1 +4.7 
yO Fe ee ee +4.2 72 | -.aoes +1.0 $2.0 
ApEn. cn ctaroec ss +3.7 —1.2 || Pianos and organs_--.....-__-__-- +0. 9 +3. 0 
lS li ce SRE +3. 6 —1.9 || Hosiery and knit goods_________- +0.7| +428 
I bio cub occcdade devas +3. 5 SR.) S62 ee +0. 7 +2. 6 
Structural ironwork .........-.--- +3.5 +4.7 || Lumber, millwork..............-- +0.3 +2.8 
Clothing, Men’s..-.........--.--- +3. 4 +0. 6 || Woolen and worsted goods__.....-| +0.3 —9.2 
Shipbuilding, steel_............... +3.3 +0. 5 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..___- +0. 2 +2.1 
itt RS Ah ek 1S ESET SE: +2. 8 +7.0 || Paper boxes--.....-.-....-.2.---- +0. 2 +3.0 
Agricultural implements..........| +2.7 dad Th Bcd 69s ciromasy-ticacboceibodase4 +0.1 +1.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- UN cst, i desncnchenalbiinineowsineigarinctes +0. 1 +2.4 
NG) iia ink: dbidibedewcoupth +2.6 -+-4.0 || Paper and pulp........-..----_--- +0. 1 +1.8 
Carriages and wagonms.......-...-- +2.3 +1. 0 |} Cigars and cigarettes_-___-..._.__- —0.4 +0. 8 
Machine tools... -................- +2.1 +7.2 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Shirts and collars..........-.--.-. +2.0 +2,8 tric-railroad___.._..........---- —0.6 +4.3 
Boots and shoes _............----- +1.9 —2.8 || Millinery and lace goods..........| —0.8 +2.1 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Slaughtering and meat packing._.| —0.8 —2.3 
eg tha AT IS +1.9 eR EL ee ae eae ee —1.0 +4.8 
Printing, book and job. ......---- +1.8 +4. 2 || Sugar refining, cane......_...__-_- —1.0 —1.7 
Printing, newspapers. -_........--- +1.7 +3.1 || Carpets and rugs -.........-.-.-.-- -—1.1 —0.3 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- a he aiesis peng —1L1 —1.3 
water heating apparatus....-..- +1.7 i hb: SOSERESRSES Re Ce ee eer es oe —-1.7 0.6 
) Bea aia ae Saas +1.6 +3.5 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
ere dd Nebodseewudcrsdecucsss +1.5 +1.0 Potroh Eeekhatehednebss ccodens a= es - : ao 4 
ectrical machinery, apparatus, etroleum refining...............- —3. —0. 6 
ile SR cy igs +1.4 ae ft GM on ccisb dh ecunanwatececccc se —3.8 +1.3 
Rubber ts and shoes........_- +1.4 . 9 || Automobilcs_......-..............| —3.9 +9. 5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -- __- +1.2 —2.5 || Clothing, women’s.............-- —6.2 —2.2 
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Comparing per capita earnings for November and December j, 
the nine geographic divisions, increases are shown in five divisioy. 
and decreases in four divisions, the New England States showin, 
the greatest increase—2.5 per cent—and the Mountain States tig 
greatest decrease—1.5 per cent. 

When December, 1924, and December, 1925, are compared, jp. 
creased per capita earnings are shown in each division except the 
West North Central, in which a decrease of 0.6 per cent appears, 
The greatest increase—5.6 per cent—was in the East North Centra 
division. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, DECEMBER, 1925, WITH NOVEMBER, 19); 
AND DECEMBER, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


—_ 








Per cent of change De. 
cember, 1925, compared 
with— 

Geographic division 





December, 
1924 





+11 
+2.3 
2.2 
+19 
+17 
—(), 5 
+0. 6 
5.6 
+().3 


New England 
West Sonth Central 
South Atlantic 


Ltt l+t+t++ 
Prose epypp 





xz aww nw@wwonc 


+ 
—) 


+3. 1 











Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 7,163 establishments show 

that in December the establishments in operation were working 
an average of 94 per cent of full time and employing an average of 
85 per cent of a normal full force of employees. These percentages 
are unchanged from the October and November reports and are in 
accord with the slight variations in employment and in pay-roll 
totals shown for the larger number of establishments covered in the 
first table of this report. 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 73 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 26 per cent on a part- 
time schedule; while 48 per cent had a full honttial fares of employees 
and 52 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 
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+1, 1 
+2.3 
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PULL 








AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1925 


MANU- 



















—————— 
=—e 

















Foundry and machine-shop products - 


Steam ettings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus___.-..*__- 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Lumber and its 
Lumber, sawmil 
Lumber, millwork ............----. ; 
eo dctidintdadecioensncain 


Leather and its products_____- os ale 
RAR, a RE 
Boots and shoes...............- PS 


Paper and printing. _...__._.._....- 
CS SE 
hn canna ckeaddposcconsii 
Printing, book and job..........--.- 
Printing, newspapers.............-.- 


Chemicals and allied products. ___- 
Chemicals 














Pemwmee eee ee ee enee 


Stone, clay, and glass products ___. 


‘Brick ti 





eee eee mmm eee eee eee mee eee 


seaneten and enamel ware-.-...._.-_- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. - 


Tobacco 


ee eee ee 


Vehicles for land transportation ___ 
REBT ST a ig A ETE aS 
© and wagons 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Establish- 
rents 
reporting || 
Industry ome snares arene 
Total | Per 
num- | cent | 
ber idle | 
i 
food and kindred products -....__. 1, 044 i 
Slanghtering and meat packing-.-__.- OF 1...u2 
Se a | 200 1 
cy. a a i ee 100 1 
DE cidipeoncdnagesacciogesobsocch 301 1 
pF Re A ll ints anew 391 1 
Sugar refining, came.-.-......-..----- + St 
Textiles and their products__._____- | 4,204 i 
RS iy RT RD 8 | “m1; 2 
Hosiery and knit goods_..........._. Se see 
ek cc cenn cn qee 149 | 1 
Woolen and worsted goods _..______- | 1714 1 
Cebpees ma. rags... .-.............. . | ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles......_- 79 | 1 | 
CS EEE eee 168 | 2) 
Es ee oe 47 ee fF 
Clothing, Womien’s........-...-...-.- 86 | 6 | 
Millinery and lace goods ..._......-- 48 2 | 
jron and steel and their products__| 1,275 () 
Iron and steel .......-...-.--..--...- 162 1 
Structural ironwork _---.........---- 115 










773 | 1 
307 | 3 
186 | l 











seen 


69 
69 
84 
&8 

36 
82 | 
71 | 


~J 
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\} | Per cent of| 
| eStablish- | 

‘| ments aper-| per cent 
ating— | 


lin estab- || 
Full | | Part lishments 
time | time operating) 
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of full 
time 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANY 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1925—Continued t 











Establish- Na Average || Per cent of es- | 4 vor... 

ments ments oper-| Per cent tablishments | jor cant 
reporting || Sting | offull || operating— | Yor ("i" 
time Capacity 
| operated 
Total | Per || pon! Part Full | Part |” stab- 


lishments  lishmente 
num- cent : : r capac- | capac- . ments 
idle | time} time) operating ity ity | ODerating 











ber 








a 


Miscellaneous industries 286 25 95 42 
Agricultura! implements 73 36 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 102 
Pianos and organs 31 
Rubber boots and shoes by 
Automobile tires 47 

25 




















7, 163 




















1 Less than one-half af i per cent. 


Wage Changes 


FORTY-FOUR establishments in 22 industries reported wage-rate 
increases in the month ending December 15. These increases, 
averaging 10.2 per cent, affected 1,514 employees, or 12 per cent of 
the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
Wage-rate decreases were reported by 8 establishments in 5 in- 
dustries. These decreases, averaging 10.8 per cent, affected 1,853 
employees, or 40 per cent of the total employees in the establishments 


concerned. 
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1\GE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1925 





















































i Per cent ofincrease| 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of employees 
Industry ‘eek oe 
otal | reporting I tab- 
number | increase Total |);4° 
re- lor decrease| P@nge | Average! number pone In all 
porting | in wage eather 4 establish- 
rates or decrease ments 
in wage reporting 
rates 
Increases 
slaughtering and meat packing. 78 1 6 | 6.0 50 3 (1) 
eS 2? ee eel ee 355 1 31.3; 31.3 3 33 (1) 
aking. ..--2-----------20----.- 478 1 4 3. 0 5 20 (1) 
Millinery and lace goods -______ 80 2} 10-25 22.9 7 7 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Pe 788 5 | 68-15 9.4 33 26 3 
Machine tools_--_.............. 160 2| 320 | 8.0 12 11 (1 
Lumber, sawmills. ............- 382 1 9 | 9.0 100 12 (1) 
Lumber, millwork.............. 244 | 2 5-20 12.3 47 s ¢ 
as 346 4 6-12 8.0 218 41 (Ql 
Boots and shoes__.............-- 222 1 . 8.0 20 12 (1 
Printing, book and job.........- 255 6/ 4-13 5.1 109 5 (1) 
yo. Se aS ee 98 1 10 10. 0 125 7 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta------ 378 1 10 10. 0 35 100 (1) 
GRRE. SP ee fa a 112 4 8-25 20. 6 288 20 1 
Stamped and enameled ware ---- 39 1 6.7 6.7 9 | 5 (1) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
an aa aan 2 32 1 8 8. 0 75 100 1 
Autaponiee ------ eo enon ny 204 2; 510 5. 5 92 | 14 (1) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__.......------ 192 2 5-12. 5 11.7 83 100 (1) 
Agricultural implements. ------- 98 1 8 | 8.0 6 100 (1) 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
* (us, and eees...5.- 0c... 135 2 1-8 2.2 161 9 e 
Pianos and orgams-_.........-.-- 39 1 15 15.0 15 15 1 
Shipbuilding, steel_...........-- 37 2 7.3 7.3 21 6 (1) 
Sc bieis Meanie | 
Decreases | 
| | 
en ond See... dees ae 211 1 10 10.0 1, 500 48 | 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ............. 382 2 5-50 13.9 212 29 (4) 
Lumber, millwork...........--- 244 2 5-20 12.3 47 8 f 
PS Se Ea 141 1 5 5.0 43 90 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.---_-- 378 2 19-30 26. 5 51 91 (i 











1Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[N DEX numbers for December and November, 1925, and for Decem- 

ber, 1924, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 53 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 


the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the following table. 


The general index of employment for December, 1925, is 92.6 and 
the general index of pay-roll totals is 97.3. 
_ The monthly average index of employment in 1925 is.91.2, an 
increase of 1 per cent as compared with the monthly average of 1924; 
the monthly average index of pay-roll totals in 1925 is 93.6, an 
mo of 3.3 per cent 23 compared with the monthly average of 


[391] 
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In computing the general index and the group indexes, the inde 
numbers of the separate industries are weighted according to th, 
importance of the industries. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS 
TRIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1924 7 
[Monthly average, 1923100] 








1924 


Industry December November December 





a 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ- Pay-roll 
ment | totals ment totals | ment totals 








92. 


93. 
86. 
98. 
88. 
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Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their preducts 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs... cu. ----...-.5.-... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_...._..___- 
eS Sele eee ee 
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Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products 

Iron and steel! 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop products-__- 
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Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 

eee Se ERR TC Ren. 
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Lumber, millwork 
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| INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUE. 
~ TRIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1924—Continued 















ees a —~——< + ——— _——+- SD 















































1924 1925 
Industry December November December 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-rell 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 

Tobacco products_._..-__..-....-.-..-.. 96.3 102.5 04. 6 100, § 95.0 101, 2 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 95.3 103. 8 90. 3 92. 1 89.6 95.3 

Cigars Om Cigarettes. .- 2... oe 96. 4 102. 3 95. 2 101. 6 95.7 101.9 
yebicles for land transportation ______- 85. 4 86. 1 93.7 101. 0 92.7 96,9 

pe SS eS a a eS 86.0 B4. 1 118. 1 131.4 j124 120. 1 

Carriages and wagons --.-._...-.-.-...-- 83.8 BS. 0 99. 7 98. 3 98. 6 99.4 

Car building and repairing, electric- 

carota. on. 8 Eb th tel 87.5 90.7 89. 8 95. 4 90.0 95. 2 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 

ve duenintun ee odvcccohousn | 84.9 87.2 78.2 81.9 80.1 82. 1 

Miscellaneous industries ___.._____.___- 87.2 90.4 91.0 93. 0 94.2 98. 9 
Agricultural implements - -___._..._..._- 83. 8 89.8 99. 1 112. 4 102. 2 119.0 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ; 

ES Rei SO cuvette 89. 5 93. 7 98. 0 104. 0 99. 4 107.0 
Pianos and organs --.---....- saceta na 101. 4 121.1 99. 2 119.9 100. 3 122. 2 
Rubber boots and shoes..._._..._.__._-_- 81.0 91.8 85. 2 95. 9 90. 3 103. 0 
I an 102. 9 105. 6 107. 0 104. 7 110.7 112.5 
EEE CR eae eee 80. 4 82.9 79. 8 80. 7 83. 9 87.5 


























The following tables and chart show the general index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to December, 
1925, and the general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, 
to December, 1925: 







GENERALINDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES 





Employment (June, 1914, to December, 1925) 





{| Monthly average, 1923=100] 





























| | j | 
Month | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
| z MEEERA Ete LO FS TSS he Sp Ve 

. ¢ ar a ae 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0} 115.5] 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8} 87.0} 98.0) 95.4] 90.0 
February...-...|....---| 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7] 108.2| 115.6} 82.3} 87.7] 99.6] 96.6] 91.6 
Mareh........--)....-..| 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0} 116.9; 83.9 | 83.2]101.8] 96.4] 923 
Ce ecnelyn soese 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0] 115.0] 103.6) 117.1] 84.0] 82.4] 101.8] 945] 92.1 
(0 SCS ape 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0] 106.3] 117.4) 84.5) 84.3]1018] 90.8] 90.9 
. a 98.9} 95.9] 110.0) 114.8 | 113.4] 108.7] 117.9 | 84.9) 87.11] 101.9] 87.9) 90.1 
| SS 95.9} 94.9] 110.3] 114.2] 114.6]110.7| 110.0} 84.5] 86.8] 100.4] 848] 89.3 
eae 92.9} 95.9} 110.0) 112.7] 114.5] 109.9| 109.7} 85.6] 88.0] 99.7] 85.0] 89.9 
September - ___ _- 94.9} 98.9] 111.4] 110.7] 114.2] 112.1] 107.0) 87.0] 90.6] 99.8| 86.7) 90.9 
October.......-. 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2) 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5 | 88.4) 92.6] 99.3] 87.9] 92.3 
November_.....| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4] 110.0{ 97.3| 89.4] 94.5] 987] 87.8] 92.5 
ecember_.....- 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2) 113.5]113.2| 91.1} 89.9] 96.6] 96.9} 89.4] 92.6 
Average. ' 94,9 97,0 | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1 | 88.4 / 100.0) 96.3) 91.2 
















































1A verage for 7 months, 
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GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFac 
TURING INDUSTRIES—Continued I 


Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to December, 1925) 














Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | yg 
OS Sh RR Ue, See 52.1} 69.8] 79.6| 104.2| 126.6) 80.6] 71.5] 91.8) 94.5) o9 
February.........------|------- 57.8| 70.5] 79.8| 95.0] 1248] 824] 76.7] 95.2] 99.4 95; 
Mani. .....uizdi....skelui..; 60.0} 73.6} 88.2| 95.4] 133.0] 83.3] 74.2] 100.3] 99.0) %% 
ae AMIN AEE UTA 59.7| 69.4] 88.8] 94.5|130.6| 828] 72.6] 101.3] 96.9) g¢9 
Ra Rresaige ask tae eri 62.1| 75.8] 94.5] 96.7] 135.7] 81.8] 76.9] 104.8! 92.4) 944 
TT SR I TE | 62.5| 76.1) 94.3 | 100.2] 138.0] 81.0] 82.0] 104.7] 87.0) 917 
ince: tMiscanhub dis ecacd 58.7| 73.1] 97.5 | 102.5| 1249) 76.0] 74.1] 99.9] 80.8! gy¢ 

Po OO ih RRR, Ge NEBR 60.9 | 75.0] 105.3] 105.3] 1322] 79.0] 79.3] 99.3] 83.5! 914 
Gessembet..........4..-|-..-., 62.9 | 74.4] 106.6] 111.6 | 128.2| 77.8] 82.7] 100.0] 86.0) 904 

@amber. .. 5-26... ah hii. +s 65.5} 822] 110.3] 105.5 | 123.0] 76.8} 86.0] 102.3] 88.5) 99 
November.............- 53.8 | 69.2] 87.4] 104.1] 111.3] 111.3] 77.2] 89.8] 101.0] 87.6, 92 

December .......-..---- 56.0] 71.0} 87.8] 111.2] 121.5] 1024] 81.5} 929] 989] 91.7) 973 
Average.......... 254.9) 61.9 | 76.3 | 06.7 | 103.6 | 125.9 | 80,0) 79.9 | 100.0 | 90.6 92,5 
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? Average for 2 months, 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, November, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and {hy 
= earnings in various occupations among railroad employees jy 
November, 1925, and in October, 1925, and November, 1924 

The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operating 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


and October and November, 1925 


revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER, 1924, Anjp 


[From monthl 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1925 


the grand totals wili be found on pp. 112 and 115] 


reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more importait occy. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 











Professional, clerical, and general 


Maintenance of way and structures 








| 











Track and 



























































Month and year Laborers —_ 
: Stenograph- | Total (extra gang | roadway Total 
Clerks ers an for and work section for 
typists | group train) lalorers group 
Number of employees at middle of month 
November, 1924........- 168, 029 25, 085 281, 934 57, 263 200, 783 329 
CSU, Baecccnodeonou 167, 493 25, 117 282, 977 64, 728 223, 981 425, 64 
November, 1925.....-.--- 167, 830 25, 140 283, 892 55, 995 205, 550 05, 30] 
Total earnings 
November, 1924.__...--- $21, 016, 666 | $2, 987,005 | $37,400,329 | $4, 000, 032 | $13, 590,890 | $33, 80s, ; 
October, 1925...........- 22, 147, 031 3, 118,010 | 39, 260, 590 5, 232, 451 17, 079, 387 40, 284, 2 
November, 1925......--- 21, 216, 484 3,018,902 | 38, 070, 334 4, 167,586 | 14,064,770 35, 014, 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Laborers —- 
(shops, (he ers 
Skilled engine oni 4 Total 
Carmen Machinists trade houses, h — » for 
helpers power me group 
plants, and nite “ake 
stores) | P heme 
ores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
November, 1924........- 122, 466 62, 511 119, 479 45, 133 60, 942 540, 215 
October, 1 c.odine<<s 116, 710 60, 651 113, 303 43, 046 58, 457 519, 972 
November, 1925........- 116, 312 60, 708 114, 020 43, 439 58, 798 521, 537 
Total earnings 
November, 1924........- $16, 700, 097 , 271, 363 | $12,324,683 | $4,209,189} $4,689,733 | $66, 471, 238 
October, 1925... ........- 17, 571, 622 9, 799,610 | 12, 821, 038 4, 161, 827 4, 952, 607 69, 458, 095 
November, 1926..--..--- 16, 265,240 | 9, 176, 12,051,706 | 4,040,157 | 4/585,004| 65, 435, 50 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER, 1924, AND 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1925—Continued 
































Transportation other than train and yard 
Transpor- 
Tel Truck aster : 
elegra- ruckers ; m 8, 
Month and Year Station | Phers, tele- | (stations, se a Total switch tend- 
agents phoners, | warehouses, Sogmen - for ers and 
and tower- and yee vhon group hostlers) 
men platforms) | ® 























Number of employees at middle of month 
















November, 1924........- 31, 199 26, 483 39, 458 22, 970 209, 116 24, 373 
October, 1925.........-.- 30, 907 25, 949 41, 648 22, 589 211, 901 24. 007 
November, 1925.-.------ 30, 840 26, 049 41; 004 22, 404 210, 886 24, 143 














Total earnings 


















November, 1924. .......- $4, 650,125 | $3,796,558] $3,439,201 | $1, 710, 546 | $24, 572, 271 $4, 365, 035 
October, 1925-...-..-.--- 4, 863, 585 3, 949, 495 4, 089, 551 1, 700, 957 | 26, 455, 735 4, 496, 206 
November, 1925_.-......- 4, 627, 560 3, 803, 702 3, 723, 596 1, 676, 804 | 25, 145, 777 4, 435, 220 












Transportation, train and engine 
















Road , Road 
Rood | brakemen |¥ardbrake-| engineers |ne2204aq| Tet! 
conductors and ard and motor- oS & 
yardmen chen helpers group 















Number of employees at middle of month 











November, 1924........- 37, 349 76, 377 53, 109 44, 519 46, 414 227, 466 
October, 1925...--......- 38, 223 77, 349 54, 954 45, 285 46, 912 335, 949 
November, 1925......... 38, 054 76, 372 55, 570 45, 189 46, 884 336,473 












Total earnings 

















November, 1924......... $12, 744, 961 | $8,893,790 | $11, 153,157 | $8, 290,641 | $62,317,394 
October, 1925...........- 9, 506,760 | 14, 377, 146 9, 869, 769 | 12,828, 595 9, 577, 684 70, 553, 912 
November, 1926_........ 8, 910, 423 | 13, 355, 008 9, 626,037 | 12, 035, 165 8, 984, 406 66, 904, 036 
































Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 
Connecticut 


HE Bureau of Labor of Connecticut has supplied the following 
data relative to the operations of the five free public em- 
ployment offices of that State in December, 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN DECEMBER, 1025 


















Per cent 






Applica-| , , Per cent ; 
; pplica-| Situa- ;. | of appli- 
Sex come hen tions for tions, aah 5 cat lons 
elp | secure or help 
rT placed | “filled 


















EE a a a 1, 505 SS a 
SIE oat 28s haben ee cCrakepadebedemannae 1, 504 1, 353 | eee 


3, 099 70. 4 
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Illinois 


The data given below on the placement work of the Illinois free. 
employment offices in November, 1924 and 1925, is taken from th, 
Lies Bulletin for December, 1925, published by the Illinois Depart. 
ment of Labor: 


ACTIVITIES OF ILLINOIS shea: Scheel ¢ “tg te OFFICES IN NOVEMBER, i9x% 
AND 1925 








November, 1924 November, 1925 





Females |} Total Males Females | Total 





Number of registrations 6, 023 17, 786 15, 894 
Help wanted b 12, 686 12, 492 
Persons referred to positions 12, 619 
Persons reported placed_.................. 1 10, 861 
Persons registered per 100 places open--.._}_........- 140. 2 




















1 As given in report; items add to 10,856. 
lowa 


The figures given below from the lowa Employment Survey for 
November and December, 1925, issued by the Bureau of Labor of 
Iowa.show the placement work of the public-employment offices of 
that State in those months: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF IOWA IN NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER, 1925 








Registra- Number | 
referred to | 
positions 








November, 1925: 
Men. ...- 2 2, 693 2, 279 
, 730 718 








3, 473 2, 997 | 








802 821 
535 491 














1, 337 1, 312 | 1, 281 
| 





With regard to farm labor in the State it is stated that “during the 
month of November there were 2,466 applicants and 1,569 jobs 
offered for farm workers, thus showing an increase of 1.9 per cent 
in demand for this class over former month, which showed 3,355 
applicants and 1,540 jobs offered, the average for this class during 
the month being 63.6 jobs for every 100 applicants.” 


Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 
supplied the following data on the work of the four public-employ- 
ment offices of the State in November. 1924 and 1925: 
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S OF FOUR PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 
NOVEMBER, 1924 AND 1925 





ACTIVITIE 




















Applica- 
Month and year tions for 
positions 






wanted ts brg 

















Novem ber, SESS Baa SSIS ES PORE ee RET Set 35, 883 2, 
pte EL SETI IES 2 37, 262 3, 156 4, 174 2, 809 
























The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio reports as follows 
on the operations of the State-city employment service in December, 
1925, and during the period July 1 to January 1, 1926: 







OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO, DECEMBER, 1925 
AND JULY 1, 1925, TO JANUARY 1, 1926 















December, 1925 July 1, 1925 to Jan. 1, 1926 


















Persons Persons 







Group Num- Persons | reported}; Num- — Persons | reported 
ber of Help {referred | placed | ber of persons referred | placed 







appli- | wanted to inem- | appli- applied to in em- 
cants positions} ploy- | ecants | % se positions! ploy- 
ment ment 

















Males: 



































Nonagricultural_........- 34,611 | 10,215 | 10, 250 9, 283 | 206,222 | 80,543} 79, 133 71, 791 
Farm and dairy_......-..- 372 209 207 180 2, 713 2, 382 2, 136 1, 742 
WE, é aSdacnedt} Belvo 24,983 | 10,424) 10, 457 9, 463 | 208,935 | 82,925 | 81, 269 73, 533 
POMOMRs 6 J ccc cvecccccncucce 13, 465 7, 557 7, 257 6, 489 | 96,133 | 46,897 | 45, 258 39, 874 






























ds canedebeces 48, 448 | 17, 981 17,714 | 15,952 | 305, 068 129, 822 | 126,527 | 113, 407 
od 





Oklahoma 














The following summary of operations of the public employment 
offices of Oklahoma in November, 1925, is taken from the Oklahoma 
Labor Market for December 15, 1925, issued by the State bureau of 


labor statistics: 








ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN NOVEMBER, 1924, 
AND IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1925 
















Number placed in employment 









Industry 
November,| October, November, 


1924 1925 1925 















OE OEE Oy AE ED 2 > ES Ets ARF 512 1, 038 846 
en ee. eee ae Ee ES eee eo 71 98 l 
ESS SEES 1 OR SS A < ST ee Sa: 1 10 il 
EE SEES SE ES EES 2 I an tT 58 104 103 
NS ST ae SS RR Sa ee ee 1, 080 772 940 
TR EE ERE SF OP RE RS eee Pe 2, 383 












4, 405 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
Wisconsiz 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in a mimeographed report 
ives the following data respecting placement work of the Wisconsin 


‘ederal-State-Municipal Employment Service in November, 1924 
and 1925: 












ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF wis. 
CONSIN IN NOVEMBER, 1924 AND 1925 








November, 1924 





Females 










Mipettontiows for Weliris: ...0. ec cecusccac 630 3, 255 








4, 9, ,0 3, 252 
fn eo 6, 517 2, 387 8, 904 8, 550 2, 729 11, 279 
Persons referred to positions_............-- 6, 595 2, 586 9, 181 8, 273 2, 889 11, 162 
Persons placed in employment__.........- 1, 961 7, 382 7, 245 


























State Departments of Labor 


California 


‘HE California Labor Market Bulletin for December, 1925, pub- 
lished by the bureau of labor statistics of that State, reports as 

follows on variations in volume of employment and pay roll from 

October to November, 1925, in 701 California establishments: 







PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 701 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1925 


















Employees Weekly pay roll 











Per cent Per cent 
ofin- of in- 

3 Number crease (+) crease (+) 
Industry of firms | Number] or de- Amount or de- 


reporting| in No- jcrease(—)| in No- {crease (—) 
vember, | ascom- j; vember, | as com- 








1925 pared 1925 pared 
with with 

October, October, 
1925 1925 











Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscell 



































aneous stone and mineral products____ 11 1, 775 +3.4 $50, 963 —3.0 
CN eae eee 8 2, 069 —-L9 68, 399 +7.6 
Po SE NEE ee een 21 8, 359 +.5 84, 399 +.4 
REE SS A RS: EE 2p tamer 5 773 —3.7 25, 278 —2.9 

EE TE re oe ee ee eee 45 7, 976 +.1 229, 039 +1.2 

Metals,machinery, and conveyances: 

Agricultural implements_.._................... 5 842 +7.1 24, 474 —4,1 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_._-___- 15 5, 568 +28. 8 169,600 +19. 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__.--......_. 8 1, 231 +7.7 31, 557 —.2 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_...._-..___. 12 1,343 —1.9 030 —L7 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete.......___ 5 295 —12.7 9, 375 +17 
Structural and ornamental steel__........______ 14 4, 501 —8.4 144, 923 —9.3 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_____- 6 4, 281 +2.3 146, 513 +3.3 
I ciienttniitndenineimtnantehiwecandeaeicnn+ 3 2, 204 —2.6 56, 686 —.8 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products. 63 7, 609 +.5 226, 927 +1.4 
Other sheet-metal products_..........________- 22 1, 706 +-2.3 49, 280 —2,4 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops-.._- 17 8, 171 —3.3 , 278 +1.8 

, stn 170 37, 841 +2.0} 1, 157, 643 +1.9 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 701 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1925—Continued 
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Industry 


Employees 





Weekly pay roll 









Number 
of firms 
reporting 


Number 
in No- 
vember, 
1925 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease (+) 
or de- 
crease(—) 
as com- 
pared 
with 
October, 
1925 






Per cent 
of in- 
crease (+) 
Amount or de- 
in No- _ icrease {—) 
vember, as com- 
1925 pared 








Wood manufactures: 

Sawmills and legging.........._.__- 

Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete______- 
ufacta 


Printing and paper goods: 


Other wood man 


Leather and rubber goods: 


Tanning 


Finished leather products___.__.__ 
Rubber products__-................ 


Miscellaneous cheinical products 


ee eee rer 


Mineral oil refining. ......._...-_.- 
Paints, dyes, and colors.._.____-._- 


11, 597 
5, 614 


—7.0 
—2.3 




































Paper boxes, bags, paper cartons, etc ---..----- | 


dts vcnclinhiuuistiwsinead=oe 
EAT, RE a 
Other paper products..........._- 











































9 2, 565 $3.1 64, 136 +1.9 
36 1, 080 —.9 70, 875 —.8 
16 1, 862 +.5 71, 298 8 

9 I, 2.4 24, 974 . 2 

7 3 .2 

















































































Leiieich isso cwc<an=tiiewessnsap=— +. 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: | 
i. «chitin dhccesatatocecnssec a= 24 3, 129 +.7 69, 551 +1.5 
ES OE ee Rn ee 1l 994 +8. 2 19, 472 +7.9 
I inst ciabatta maa delliassa.~ossbas 6 508 —1.6 9, 980 —1.9 
Laundries and cleaning and dyeing----..--.----- 4 2, 683 —.7 63,319 —1l1 
| EET POR LTNLLES LILES ESS Gore 65 7,314 +.9 162, 322 +1.0 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables. 21 7, 900 —26.2 150, 170 —29.4 
Canning and packing of fish ____.......-.-.-.-- 9 1, 297 —5.0 17,072 —2.8 
Confectionery and ice cream.-__...........--.-- 32 2, 145 —1.0 51, 529 +.8 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified -_-_.........- 4 481 -7.3 12, 056 —.1 
Bread and bakery products_...........-....... 21 3, 619 +1.0 105, $28 —.3 
7. Sees ees ee a 5 3, 125 —18.6 97, 642 —13.0 
Slaughtering and meat products.-............-- 13 2, 833 12.2 79, 584 +9.0 
Cigars and other tobacco products--__........-- q 1, 038 —27 19, 291 —6. 1 
Tee eee ee ee ncabion 4 478 —9.4 10, 436 —5.3 
BEE. SOON... . ci dtihiipnnweswnbiitisccemece 10 2, 346 —2.2 80, 502 +1.2 
ED MNES BOO MRS cio co dubibccncvcceuhas 9 1, 191 +17. 3 32, 675 +23. 6 
Be INO. «cl dihlint cnescdaldhondsonncubes 7 1, 228 —-6.0 37, 742 —6.5 
PEROT BOOS PEDIC sik cin ne cc deite os enceeens~- 14 2, 097 +4.7 42, 616 +1.9 
a eee 737, 243 
Water, light, and power..................--------- 5| 9,564) +20] 289,693| +27 
EIRENE A AT PN I OR OOS ES 34, 147 
iiteisibittliatetbineidinn wp em a0 4, 449, 301 
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Illinois 


The following report, taken from The Labor Bulletin for Decembey. 
1925, issued by the Illinois Department of Labor, shows changes jy 
volume of employment in that State in November, 1925, as compared 
with the preceding month and with November, 1924: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH 
OCTOBER, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1924 










































































November, 1925 Per cent of change 
' ee 
Industry Number | Number wy N Ati ber, 
veces - November, | November 
reporting | employees 1925 1995” 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_._._.._.- 24 1, 657 —2.1 +1.7 
Tae, CO, Sn PON... rece oman 9 485 —40 +-17.6 
A a ee een ee 33 5, 499 +1.0 +1.9 
Ne a SE RS OT Bosse ROSS 2 SIRES Tee 15 4, 848 —.l +-29.7 
a eS See ee ee 81 12, —0.0 119.6 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: - 
ne decuwcebixe 118 35, 606 +2.4 +40 
Sheet metal work and hardware_.__........__- wa ae 36 9, 754 +1.3 18.9 
Se ninmombabna 15 1, 517 +1.7 +-1.9 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus_-.-__.._...-- 23 | 4, 604 —3.2 —5.7 
Brass, copper, zinc, Babbitt metal_.._._..________- 22 3, 100 +3. 4 +7.4 
CEE er BOON WO, oc aoe eo aa 14 7, 831 —13. 2 —37.6 
Automobiles and accessories..............-.....-..- 28 12, 094 +3. 7 +51.6 
OAS ie BE citi GL De A ANE AE 51 | 18, 031 +.9 415.2 
Electrical apparatus..._......................----.- 27 | 33, 482 +1.2 —2 
Agricultural implements--___..................---- 30 | 9, 344 +4. 0 +27 
Instruments and appliances__.................____- a 2, 128 —2.1 +18. 0 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry-_-__--___| 15 | 7, 934 +.2 +4 
a Or ae ee a eT | 388 | 145, 425 | +.7 
Wood products: & mo aie om 
Sawmill and planing mill products___._._......_--- 32 2, 716 —1.4 +3, 2 
Furmiture and cabinet WOrm........................ 47 7, 306 +3. 1 -+6.9 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - - - -- 16 3, 336 +2.7 -+9. 2 
Miscellaneous wood products..._....._-.--__..__-- 23 2, 893 +8.4 
Household furnishifgs---.................------...- | 7 699 —21 +10 
Sg Ee RE, EE Pe Ls ee } 125 16, 950 +29 
Furs and leather goods: | 
Pen SR RRR ROSS. AES SS + ee oe | 10 2, 307 43.5 419.1 
I Fon cia dw on nel tee nsescken< 8 99 +3. 1 4 2 
ne ey EE BS ER, ES 30 12, 168 —1.2 
Miscellaneous leather goods..................--..-- 9 1, 515 —.9 +134 
pp NE) RE Sy Rees hs SO | ee Ps i 57 16, 089 —.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 4 my id 
pe a Sea ee Seer 20 2, 005 —LO —1.8 
jy a 8 eee See ee 25 2, 581 —.3 +13. 4 
Mineral and vegetable oil .__.................-.-..- 10 5, 272 1.6 +22. 0 
Miscellaneous chemical products_................-- 9 3, 967 +.8 +13.9 
TE iin etaldddainticu ES. onctciguntcausiva 64 13, 825 +.6 +11.9 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes...................-.-- 39 4, 416 -—,1 +38 
Miscellaneous paper goods. -.-_.................----- 15 }, 069 +2. 9 + 
BOR es ca lhchd Mee deieiewtiy and batnnaeosaditete 72 8, 005 +6.7 +6.9 
Newspapers and pericdicals...................-.... 13 3, 745 +2. 8 +2 
Bditiom SOUR nang. x... hick one eee G 1, 583 =i? {.2....- 
MRCS NE EE ete eo ae | SR oko) Sa 148 18, 81 +19 4-5. 8 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER, 1925, AS COMPARED 
7a WITH OCTOBER, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1914—Continued 


































































































s ne ne ee ee ————<—<——— > —— ——— _ ~—— 2 7 = _—— ——_--—_ 4 
November, 1925 | Per cent of change 
ree) Oe eee 2 
Industry Number Number ,- rs November, 
: 925, to 1924, to 
os Sms ns November, | November 
reporting | employees | 1925 ; 1925 ’ 
Textiles: 
ee ae ay ee 9 1, 455 +2.5 +12. 5 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. __.____.___- 9 3, 009 +3.3 | +12.2 
ER EE ROTO, ME, * 2 6 512 —8. 4 | —12.3 
Totebusd_.........- dee evibigusd 4... hades | 24 4,976 | +1.7 +9.0 
—————— ————- — | -—— -——= 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing ee ee eee eee ee 8g 9, 785 —4. 6 } -ER, 9 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. _._...........___._--- 5 | 1, 191 +2. 3 | +18.2 
Overalls and work clothing................-----.- ed 9 | 691 | —2.5 | 41.5 
eg ae ee ae ae a 5 ae 1 ee 60 | —11.8 | +115.3 
ee I aD a, Se ae 20 | 1, 060 —11.0 | + 5.0 
Women’s underwear __......__-- achtRibiaobe Spat don 9 | 715 | +9. 2 | +91.2 
Women’s hats...._.__.....- OS RR OE SS me r 556 | +8.0 | —13.8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing._______________ 4 35 2, 349 | —.8 | +4.7 
hte hd ch ipeie tudes 95 | 16, 407 | —3.1 | +9.1 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products -_....__-__--- 23 | 1, 602 | —9. 2 | —2.9 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. ____-_-| 15 524 | —37.9 —44.5 
Miscellaneous groceries_______.....-. at Shere oF M 30 5, 031 4| —7.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--.-._--....__-_---- 19 22, 935 +4. 5 | —4.2 
Dairy products om ee oe eS 10 3, 651 —1.6 | +5.0 
Bread and other bakery products.____._.__._____-- i9 2, 942 +. 5 —2.2 
SESE gE EG GRE She Be 19 2, 245 —4,2 | +3. 6 
Beverages RR ib vate 6 BR ee 20 | 1, 399 —.9 | +7.2 
Cigars and other tobacco products -_- -__-._- ee SE 12 | 714 +20. 2 +.8 
RO. | a oe cs ee leh en ceeded 22 | 203 —21.6 —6. 2 
Ice creaitm............. je, Sena SSS Ee Sap 16 690 Sk IE pin 
A anae SER cee i 2 A - ab2 ae 205 | 41,336 | +11 42.9 
Total, all manufacturing industries Ton via on 1, 187 |} 286, 315 | +.7 +3. 8 
————— eT —EE—————— SS EEE — 
Trade, wholesale and retail: | 
UN SO” Pe 2, are 29 | 3, 681 | +9.8 +16.0 
es Se tS ee ees 6 | 515 } —4. 6 | —15.3 
Wee eraennes Sa Ol Rie 6 | 869 | —.9 | +3.5 
ia ene ec 5 | 16, 316 | +11.8 | —18 
WU ars aa esas BUTS Ee, sca | 46 | 21, 381 | +10. 4 +.3 
Public utilities: } 
Weer eee, od powed..i -.....2)2.5..5.1k...-.,.. | 7 | 14, 645 | +1.1} —1.4 
, RRS SS 6 RS 9 | 27, 584 +.7>| 45.3 
EGE Se eS TS eS Se oe 26 | 26, 993 +.7 | +3. 3 
Rallway car repair shorn’. J-......2ic...-..2.....<.. 25 | 12, 308 | +.7 —9.5 
|S ERS Br a oa ee 67| 81, 530 | +.8 | 4.7 
0 EAE IES LOLA IATR LEILA LE I 52| 16, 369 | +1.4 +29. 4 
Building and contracting: 
ic wd nmannocpentiscmmeba 114 | 7, 433 —1.8 } +21.3 
ne a, ae Cees Seen 12 | 523 —12.7 — 26. 2 
Miscellaneous contracting. .................-.--.... 26 | 1, 882 +10. 7 | 22. 7 
SD ES Paes 2s Ren 152| 9, 888 | iB [xi pI O 
Total, all industries... ................---.-------- 1, 504 | 415, 483 | +1.2 | +3.8 
| i 
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lowa gAN 


The following figures from the November and December, 199; 
issues of the Lowa Employment Survey, published by the bureau ; 
labor of that State, show ‘changes in volume of employment in [oy 
from October to N ovember sail November to December, 1925: 





CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER ayy 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1925 





























































































November, 1925 December, 1925 
Employees on Employe 
pay roll pay roll 
Num- Per cent N m- Per cent —_— 
Industry + of in- . of in- 
‘ ber of qxense ber of anes Pap 
firms (+) or firms (4) J 
report-| Num- | decrease | Pr} Num- decreasy 
= ber (—) as ing | (—) as 
compared, ‘compared 
with | with 
October, | Novem. Pa 
1925 | ber, 1925 
Food and kindred products 
RR A ED ATCT RE 8 | 6,807 +2.9 7} 5,901 | +34 
| ee eee 3} 1,164 —14.0 3] 1,148 ay 
Flour and mill products.............-.-------- 3 99 0 3 100 +19 
Bakery products. -_.....--.------------------- 8 887 —1L9 7 804 ~0 i 
6 SE See ee oe 8 488 —8. 3 | 8 545 +117 
Poultry, cond Roeey SERS ap 8} 1,289 +20. 7 9{ 1,390 LI i 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose -_........---.---- 5 | 1,754 —4,5 2 927 aa 
Other food products, eS Se eee 5 226 —29.8 5 206 —8.9 ' 
a 48 | 12,714 ay 44 | 11, 021 | 45 
Textiles: 7 
I II er ntcitianmreanbinenanmnnnieanindittithe 10 930 —.8 12; 1,195 | +2 
EES SANE SS eee sa 2 164 +33. 3 2 168 | +24 
Clothing, wemen’s, and woolen goods -------__- 3 20 -0 3 527 —.§ 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc__.._........._-_- 6 339 +2, 4 6 779 +1.0 
eS So paese eee 8 860 —2.0 6 520 +6, 1 
Total__..._- Fh ie. ct a RI See OT 29 | 2,813 9 29| 3,199) 4492 
— — 
iron and steel werk: 
Foundry and machine shops (general classifi- 
SS RS Ss, ae een ae 31 | 2,816 —1.3 33; 2,881 +43 
Brass and bronze products, agg supplies_ 4 592 +6. 9 4 506 —9,0) 
Automobiles, tractors, engines, ete_-_.-......._ 6} 2,951 —6. 3 5} 2,137 —8.8 
RETRY GS Si: SS a ee 7 534 —7.0 6 512 -,2 
its arntbinabies ec ccricccecconsscestuiien 3 305 —4,] 4 375 +4.7 
Agricalbarah SE RS Se a en 8 830 +4.0 9} 1,054 +3.1 
Riche iiiinntpapeinctrentinsbibsitai publi as 6| 1,762 —1.0 4]; 1,621 +1.6 
UE. ctisstidiiiiecenvewmvennnniecéiny~ 65 | 9,796 —2.4 65 | 9, 086 =, 
Lumber products: 
a Oe 15} 2,202 —2.5 17; 3,764 - 
NE aE ee eS ee oe 8 883 —7.8 8 842 2 
Ose se og Sse. 3 156 —7.7 3 146 —6.4 
Ooffins, undertakers’ goods___.............._.- 5 173 —.6 5 130 +4.6 
Carriages, wagons, truck bodies__._.......____ 5 139 —19. 2 5 144 +3. 6 
RS eee oF 36 | 3,648 —47 38 | 5,076 mu 
Leather products: 
GE ba cciviedbotbetsdbcnnencecsetpbaberocskse 3 331  ) ee ae — - 
Saddlery and harness---...................... 8 330 +2. 5 7 260 tf 
Fur goods, tanning, and leather gloves__-_.____ 2 140 —14 2 145 +3. 6 
ONidiiiitenanrvnsnvecumpccnancsiguatigiiiad 13/ 801 +.4 9} 405| +18 
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NGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER 10 NOVEMBER AND 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1925—Continued 


November, 1925 
| 
| 

Employees on | |; Employees on 

pay roll 





! 
| 
i 
i 
| 
} 





Wein- - cent — cent 
of in- : of in- 
= crease —— crease 
report- (+) or report- (+) or 
oe Num- | decrease |“) decrease 
ber (—) as 8 (—) as 
— ws -— - 
with wit 
October, Novein- 
ber, 1925 











Paper products, printing and publishing: 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 


I ne eee 








Patent medicines 


atone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum 
Brick and tile (clay) 
Marble, granite, crushed rock, and stone 


GREE A co Ue EAR 2 
Railway car shops 


Various industries: 
Brooms and brushes 
Laundries 
Mercantile 
Public service 


+ 


19 
6 
19 
67 | 15, 026 
319 | 54, 949 
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Maryland 


’ The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland reports ag 
follows on changes in volume of employment in that State from 
November to December, 1925: 


EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER 4 
COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1925 id 

















Employment Pay roll! 
' io ms Per cent of | Per cent of 
. . tate | increase increas 
Industry a Number (+) or | (+) or 
reporting of decrease Amount, decrease 
for both employees, (—) as December,| (—) as 
December, | compared 1925 nad 
months 1925 with 
November, 
j 1925 
ET nciodls stmt onncedpencece-<pdihind 4 459 —0.3 $13, 934 | 04 
SPRORD GR CIR iva ieccscncnccccesesseesccnne 9 1, 182 —14.8 ~9 5 B 
Boxes, paper and fancy..--...---..---..---- 8 487 —6, 2 4.3.8 B 
I TI is ci cctiweariennnsionnmane 3 134 +4.6 118 | PB 
Ee Tere See 4 2, 565 +1.6 +3. B 
SS Se ee eee 6 821 —.3 437 B 
en, EE SE Sere ee ae 6 1, 108 —.5 AR 4 C 
Car building and repairing__..._...._._..-- 5 4, 475 +.9 153, 368 493 C 
ee HR ES al ei eee 6 1, 280 +1.5 ‘ 7 9 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___...._..-- 4 2, 275 +6. 0 1.38 7 ( 
Clothing, women’s outer garments-_-_......- 7 974 +1.1 +113 ( 
CE enedndinnwssapubetowncoredbitna 4 814 —8.4 7 ( 
ath SS SAC dane ar eae 4 1, 173 +2.8 ( 
SORDININE, 6 < slelhdt indie iden dchcheaes cena tae’ 4 5 +12. 5 ( 
nae ae 4 141 +4. 4 ( 
| pe feeb set le alas: Be a aS 11 1, 302 —.2 ] 
Furnishing goods, men’s.....----.--------- 6 2, 691 +3. 6 
4 | REO SRE: ESS Ie ap eres ll 1, 148 +-3. 3 
Glass manufacture..___.-.......-.---.«..-- 3 770 —2.5 
nls EIS SIRES Sages sk SERRE ea 3 185 —1.6 
BE, MD. ono cB. weeks ns ons g so hades 6 673 —5.9 
RES EA eee eae See 5 575 +.8 
Lumber and planing.-.....-------------.-- 9 662 —8.1 18, 028 
Mattresses and spring beds_..-.-.-.-...-.-- 4 153 —.7 3, 543 
EE SEE onnnanetoes-noseniascgs 4 835 —3.9 13, 262 
iy RS ininwiih ipabqesseeieinn 3 898 +.1 27, 572 
pg EI SLES ae eee 4 1, 241 +. 5 34, 478 
I) atte, dhe hide ahapeen~sknanihnied 10 1, 392 +1.9 50, 507 
Rubber tire manufacturing -...-.---------- 1 2, 417 +34. 9 131, 634 
Cb a8 5 vs oeiivc se cc ee cetieenees 3 659 +17. 0 21, 481 
Shirt manufacturing... .-..........--.--.--- 4 622 —3.9 8, 657 
Stamping and enameled ware.-.___-------- 4 847 +13.3 17, 398 
I on Shc oudeeawre cbtetns Mint ewes 4 2, 744 —4. 0 55, 217 
FOI, 600 3 5a 5 aCe sesweeeess eenvws ce enns 8 1, 122 7 18, 059 
EN ici silinkdnctzxadcewadinnmasien 22 4, 490 —2.3 107, 099 




















1 Pay-roll period of one week, except in case of rubber tire manufacture, for which such period was one 
half month. 
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The table below showing changes in volume of employment in vari- 
ous industries of Massachusetts, October to November, 1925, is taken 
fom a press release from the department of labor and industries of 


that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 991 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEM- 


BER 15, 1925 



































| Number of wage earners employed 
{ 
Number | 
Industry kd — | November, 1925 
ents: 
reporting | October, v2 
1925 Full Part Total 
time time 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__......----- 18 4, 363 1, 063 3, 040 4, 103 
ep etenvammape savbed 15 1, 005 758 226 9s4 
Pat and shoe cut stock and findings--...-....-._--- 48 2, 244 1, 410 794 204 
We II 4 5s olan (aeOass col uce ces stbent 71 22, 004 &, 836 12, 943 21, 779 
§ Boxes, paper....-..- icichiprpeigris vatangnaocetnhagetid 25 2, 313 1, 600 717 2, 317 
Boxes, wooden packing... --- Rai a hshckcle ¢ wr aevkddingilddst- seem 13 1, 184 1, 032 166 1, 198 
Bread and other bakery products------_-- IED ES 50 3, 981 3, 511 431 3, 942 
Carpets and rugs_........--..- Yih Tice EL Be sit >. 5 3, 750 1, 783 1, 909 3, 683 
Cars and genera! shop construction and repairs, steam 
eT SAR a Me Se, ES Ee 4 2,914 2, 701 166 2, 367 
RGN Ee RE RS ATs G2, OR: 30 3, 937 2, 472 1, 540 4,012 
ee ak ek eee 37 1, 562 948 614 1, 562 
CRE isd oe wage cccbeiswcuia sceulicbyelewe 13 3, 703 2, 597 1, 010 3, 607 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc... .............--.....--- 17 542 48] 35 316 
(TN EGS RIE A ek; TFS Dh MS: 55 39, 122 25, 232 15, 383 40, 615 
Ce ee oot anally -easbunenscesene 23 4, 967 3, 933 1, 067 5, 000 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__._.-..-....-.----.---- 7 6, 466 1, 279 5, 267 6, 546 
‘lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_-__-_-.- 13 11, 758 eR ee 11, 723 
Foundry products. --_._- A gc ER Bic ehere 25 2, 605 2, 178 444 2, 622 
teal ete ae, = Reais: psa Ae tle Ay ocd 33 3, 651 3, 758 31 3, 789 
Cs Sie INOS. bd, oot ob bn de nto te ngens 13 1, 200 i. ; eee. 1, 242 
Beery ee ee ee =... 5 pep ekewsdnaeee 12 5, 115 2, 407 2, 913 5, 320 
Bo RIE So i GE TEER IS op SEA Re a 36 | 2, 865 2, 525 367 2, 892 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_-........--.--- 26 | 4, 234 2, 967 1, 152 4,119 
Machine-shop products._.......-- RAGE TT HES 38 7, 624 6, 391 1, 302 7, 693 
EET RE a ella FS. SEO EE, ED 23 1, 914 1, 568 466 2, 034 
pO SEE ADIT ss UN LED 12 1, 328 1, 289 60 1, 349 
Paper and wood pulp_..--._--- eine ede or: Mie ates aie 21 6, 032 4, 084 1, 931 6, 015 
Printing and publishing, book and job...-......---- 39 3, 395 2, 390 961 8, 351 
Printing and publishing, newspaper-.--.-.--........--- 19 2, 334 Rf ERB Ecc daied 2, 347 
pS SES EN AES TESS: EY Ge 3 8, 365 eg aatt Behectelnerie 9, 133 
pg ET ile se RN Rs Oe GATE 7 3, 197 gt MR RES. 3, 617 
ee ee ee cae dott ebbadecbueusa 10 4, 025 3, 670 334 4, 004 
Slaughtering and meat packing---.-.-...-.----...---- 5 1, 504 309 1, 289 1, 598 
REE Ee ESTAS ME A SERA Ph eS Ss 1, 638 eb tn a Bt 1, 733 
Steam fittings and steam and hot water heating 

Da RR a RR A AS aS AINE es A 9 1, 948 9 gs See 2,177 
res A Ne ee nn oe da ch emawes 5 1, 732 629 1, 192 1, 821 
Textile machinery and parts...............-.-------- 15 5, 159 2, 762 2, 373 5, 135 
TR es eae ee... cccdaphnbiadbadieien 5 774 613 127 740 
Woolen and worsted goods.....................-..--. 57 19, 585 10, 685 9, 206 19, 891 
AT GN is ook sb eds ch ema 126 29, 469 17, 220 12, 789 30, 009 
Te Oe EEE no nti ne ens ntein a sout 991 | 286,416 | 156,453 82, 236 238, 689 
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Oklahoma 


















The following report on fluctuations in volume of employment ; 
Oklahoma from October to November, 1925, is taken from {) 
December 15, 1925, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market publishe 
by the State bureau of labor statistics: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENY 
IN OKLAHOMA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1925 






































November, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
~~ el —— — > 
Oo | j 
Industry plants | Per cent of | Per cent of 
report- my * (+)} lincrease (+ 
in Y or e | or de- 
, roy | crease (—) Amount | “Tease (-) 
ployees a5 com- as 60m- 
pared with | pared with 
October, October, 
1925 | 1985 
| 
ES ee ee 13 448 +44.1 $8, 919 +459 
. Food production: . 
ER eae ee ae 35 500 —3.3 13, 395 —3.8 
SE Eo LE a A Oe 7 87 +48 1, 573 +134 
Creameries and dairies... .......-..-.---- 11 107 —8. 5 2, 444 —9,8 
I en 44 330 —4 1 7, 571 —7.2 
tg SES RRISE Se oie 33 304 —21.7 8, 328 —19.8 
EES EE ee 14 1, 667 +1.0 40, 024 +4, 3 
Lead and zinc: 
EE FO Speen ae oo ae 46 3, 523 +.7 105, 050 423 
ha ee a 17 2, 174 +2 1 66, 785 +121 
Metals and machinery: 
IS Ci ek. ies aire ndaitionn 29 1, 819 +10. 6 61, 321 +6.9 
Foundries and machine shops. _____-.____- 38 941 | —3.7 24, 421 —3.9 
Tank construction and erection__........-- 16 492 —7.3 9, 579 —15.5 
Oilindustry: 
Producing and gasoline extraction ____.___- 123 3, 579 —1.2; 105,447 -5 
REE BS iI SS a Sr Se, 65 5, 182 +44 148, 849 —3.4 
ee Ge WOES so os = oo ree cont sss - v2! 261 +.7 7, 705 $9.9 
Public utilities: 
Steam-raliroad sitops. .................-... 11 1, 824 —2.1 49, 792 -.0) 
0 es SEE eee ae 6 608 —3.5 15, 337 4.2 
Water, light, amd power. -..............--- 50 1, 156 —5.9 30, 683 —7.0 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
ff SPS ee ae Tl 383 | +6.7 7, 282 +4.8 
Comment aid pemster.......-....-...--......- 6 917 —11.4 25, 152 —47 
I ice ees. otnibnie te oo} dudes 6 164 —35. 9 2, 722 —2.0 
Glass manufacturing... -................- 9 999 +.4 27, 024 +57 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing.--............-...-. 9 328 —2.7 4, 900 —7.1 
Laundries and cleaning._.................. 52 1, 453 —1L4; 24, 965 —-1.9 
Woodworking: | 
a et EE RI LON NE SF SEE 14 288 —2.0 3, 769 +5.5 
EE ey ee 20 355 —33 9, 970 +29 
aS ae NE ro are 710 29, 889 +.1 813, 057 | +.6 











Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 


INCE the latest publication in the Montruity Lasor Revirw 
S (November, 1925, pp. 134-147) of data on unemployment in 
foreign countries the employment situation has somewhat 
improved in Great Britain, Belgium, Esthonia, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and also in Canada. In all the other European countries 
for which employment statistics are available unemployemnt has 
increased. Unemployment assumed alarming proportions in Ger- 








1 Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which the present article is compiled are shown in the 
table on pp. 153 and 154. 
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pany in Ni ovember. Increasing unemployment is also reported by all 
je Scandinavian countries. In Austria, where unemployment had 
ynewhat decreased during the summer months, the situation of the 
ybor market had again become worse in October. In Poland ‘un- 
nployment continues to increase from month to month, and in 
aly, where the employment situation was good, there has also been 
sconsiderable slump in employment. The only European countries 
i which employment is normal are France and Switzerland. The 
recent rere falling off nm employment in Europe is due chiefly to 
gasonal causes but also to the effects of deflation and credit strin- 
gency. _ Nevertheless the situation is more promising than at any 
other time during the last 12 years. Each year one nation after 
ynother gains in economic and fiscal stability, in production, and in 
employment, and standards of living are everywhere higher than at 
any time since the war. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries for 
vhich data are available is «3 Sollows: 

Great Britain.—In describing the employment situation in Novem- 
ber, the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), for December, 1925 
p. 415), says: 

There was a further reduction in unemployment during November, due prin- 
tipaly to an improvement in employment in the coal-mining industry. Em- 
ployment was good, on the whole, with brickmakers and with skilled operatives 
in the building trades and fairly good in the furnishing and printing trades, in 
certain branches of the metal trades, and with coach builders and mill sawyers. 
In the coal-mining industry, however, it was still slack, and in the iron mining, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, and marine-engineering industries it remained bad. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,892,000 and working in practically every industry except 

iculture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on Novem- 
ber 23, 1925, was 11 as compared with 11.4 on October 26, 1925, and with 10.8 
on November 24, 1924. * * * Among members of trade-unions from which 
returns were received the percentage unemployed was 11 at the end of November, 
1925, as compared with 11.3 at the end of October, 1925, and with 8.6 at the end 
of November, 1924. The total number of persons (insured and uninsured) 
registered at employment exchanges in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
on November 30, 1925, was approximately 1,227,000, of whom 974,000 were 
men and 196,000 were women, the remainder being boys and girls; on October 
26, 1925, it was 1,295,000, of whom 1,032,000 were men and 196,000 were women; 
and on December 1, 1924, it was 1,233,000, of whom men unmbered 942,000 and 
women 231,000. 


In analyzing the course of unemployment from July, 1923, to 
October, 1925, the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for December, 
1925 (p. 416), makes the following remarks: 


The gross figures of unemployment in all insured industries, as indicated by the 
record of unemployment books lodged at employment exchanges, are important 
and significant, but they do not of themselves disclose the widely varying courses 
which the several great sections of British industry have taken in the immediate 
past. A wide extension of unemployment in coal mining, for example, turned 
what would have been a rapid decrease in the gross figures between January and 
June, 1925, into an eventual increase; a tendency toward a decline in unemploy- 
ment in several of the main export trades in the last two years is apt to pass 
unnoticed under cover of the all-over figures; and the part played by certain 
industries in which employment ebbs and flows according to the season of the 
year also tends to be obscured in the course of the gross figures. The unemploy- 
ment figures are shown by industry in each issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
but these figures require considerable special analysis before they can be made 
to reveal the sectional movements which, in combination, cause the movement of 
the figures as a whole. 
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Such an analysis has now been made, and the results are brief, 
summarized below. ‘The analysis begins with July, 1923, mainly fy, 
the reason that in the previous month an improved system of indy. 
trial classification, involving an increase in the number of industri 
groups to 100, was introduced. The number of persons unemployo; 
at quarterly intervals was as follows: 


Persons Persons 
unemployed unemployed 


July, 1923 1, 279, 144 | October, 1924 1, 232, 555 
October, 1923 1, 302, 662 | January, 1925 1, 270, 708 
January, 1924 1, 331, 153 | April, 1925_____--_- 1, 225, 094 
April, 1924 1, 076, 605 | July, 1925 1, 258, 657 
July, 1924 1, 091, 293 | October, 1925 1, 287, 733 

These figures show clearly the general improvement in employment 
which occurred in the first half of 1924 and the subsequent decline, 
As already indicated, however, they do not show movements which 
were taking place during the period in the different industries, and 
in certain groups of industries showing similar characteristics. [) 
order to show such movements more clearly, the insured industrig 
have been divided into four large groups: (1) Coal mining; (2) staple 
manufacturing industries (pig iron and steel, melting, etc., ship- 
building and ship repairing, the engineering industries, and _ the 
textile industries); (3) seasonal industries (brick, tile, building 
public-works construction, clothing, food industries, hotels, restav- 
rants, laundries, dyeing, cleaning, transportation, communication, 
entertainments); (4) all other industries. 

An outstanding feature in the British employment situation is the 
great increase of unem loyment in the coal-mining industry since 
. a 1924. The number of unemployed at specified times was as 
ollows: 


Persons Persons 
unemployed unemployed 
April, 1924 25, 639 Pas. 20nd... s aan 314, 639 
October, 1924 129, 994 July, 1925 184, 333 
December, 1924 99,144 | September, 1925____~- 292, 612 
April, 1925 146, 024 | October, 1925_____-_- . 246, 872 


The prospect of a national stoppage of work in the coal-mining 


industry during July, 1925, was reflected in the reduced unemploy- 
ment at the end of that month. The improvement in October may 
be due in some measure to the effect of the subsidy, provided for in 
the provisional agreement for a continuation of work made July 
31st, and to the increased demand for coal for export because of 
the strike of anthracite miners in the United States. 

The yearly average unemployment of the group of seasonal indus- 
tries formed about one-third of the total volume of unemployment 
in insured industries. All these industries experience much heavier 
unemployment in the winter than in the summer, as can be seet 
from the following figures: 

Persons Persons 
unemployed unemployed 
TAT 5: BGS — sini wim wy 384, 783 | January, 1925 482, 111 


January, 1924 473, 268 | June, 1925 338, 763 
June, 1924 327, 645 | October, 1925 393, 152 
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In the staple manufacturing and other industries, the number of 
unemployed at specified times is as follows: 


Manufac- Other 

turing industries 
SE PEER star cedesindccncusetsnemeues 456, 608 400, 104 
a il is at cdinch inlaetinpmeiane 358, 862 371, 037 
i ca, ec i AI: i stl 327, 124 365, 454 
Si aa Ei lped hic: ak op 2 Bi 317, 482 342, 647 
nc wwcacdblewsccus dgheueued 289, 841 398, 695 
EERE MTR Tae ae 308, 086 387, 864 
aE Mg Sapa anaes HR et ie. 344, 534 381, 265 
I eo ee 292, 596 355, 113 


The following table shows the estimated numbers of insured per- 
sons in Great Britain in July, 1925, in each of the four main groups 
of industries, together with the numbers and percentages recorded 
as unemployed on October 26, 1925. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYEDIN ALL INSURED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 
26, 1925, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 








Estimated Unemployed Oct. 
number of 26, 1925 
Industry group insured 
persons, 
July, 1925 Number | Per cent 

















CN Bi isle oc ont neds asl | 1, 240, 120 246, 872 19.9 
Staple manufacturing industries _--...--...-----.------------ . ae 1, 957, 770 292, 596 14.9 
i ienncnliacanant homie santa minis ehietn wn iin epriiona a= 4, 835, 880 393, 152 8.1 
Rs bb hn 54 oon cedsnddpadchace dasadcnsntddensss< 3, 592, 230 355, 113 9.9 

ae SE ae ee = ee 11, 626, 000 | 1, 287, 733 lL 1 














In the staple manufactures group the highest rates of unemploy- 
ment are in the metal industries and shipbuilding. On October 26, 
1925, 20 per cent of the insured workers in these industries were 
unemployed, while in the cotton and wool industries combined the 


| per cent unemployed was 8.1. The percentage of unemployment in 


these two main textile industries was thus approximately the same as 
that in the seasonal industries group and in the group “All other 
industries,’ while the metal industries and shipbuilding showed 
exactly the same percentage of unemployment as coal mining. 

The foregoing analysis shows the extent to which the trend in 
individual industries can be obscured in the general figures, parti- 
cularly when there has been an exceptional decline in an important 
industry such as coal mining. 

There is a large body of insured people—approximately 42 per cent 
of the total—engaged in industries which naturally have a higher rate 
of unemployment in winter than in summer, and in which the varia- 
tion in the number unemployed at these seasons in 1923 and 1924 
amounted to an average of about 120,000, or about 1 per cent of all 
insured persons. Apart from this seasonal variation these industries 
have shown a general trend toward improvement since July, 1923. 

In the staple manufacturing industries, employing approximately 
17 per cent of all insured workers, and in the group “All other 
industries,” employing about 31 per cent of all insured workers, it is 
seen that there are no important seasonal variations. In the former - 
group there has been a distinct improvement during the past two 
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years, in spite of the acute depression in iron and steel, shipbuildiy, 
and marine engineering. In the other group the improvement durin, 
the first half of 1924, which was reversed in the second half of th, 
year, has been repeated in 1925, but without any corresponding se. 
back in the latter half. 

Germany.—The Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin oi i: 
Federal Ministry of Labor, in its issue of December 9, 1925, sup. 
marizes the situation in November as follows: : 


Most branches of industry report decreased employment in November. |, 
the metal-working industries short time was resorted to and a considera}, | 
number of workers were furloughed or discharged. In the textile industry 
employment was on the whole still good and a falling off was not noticeable yj) 
the end of the month. In the labor nfarket there was an increase in the number 
of applicants for work and a decrease of vacant situations. Christmas orde 
were unable to improve the situation. The number of unemployed persons jy 
receipt of doles rose from 363,919 on November 1 to 471,333 on November 15. 

Individual reports made to the Reichsarbeitsblatt by typical industrial esta). 
lishments show that the number of workers employed by them has decreased oye 
2 per cent during the period October 15 to November 15. Returns were received 
from 3,744 establishments employing 1,520,000 workers and salaried emp!oy ce, 
The percentage of establishments with good employment fell from 23 in October 
to 19 in November, and that of establishments with bad employment rose fron 
39 to 50 during the same period. 

In coal mining the situation in the Ruhr district remained unchanged. The 
total working force numbered 401,815 men at the end of October and decreased to 
about 400,000 by November 24. Coal stocks at the mines remained at the 
same level of about 9,000,000 metric tons, and owing to slackness in sales 175,000 
man shifts were not worked. * * * In the Upper Silesian coal fields con- 
ditions were more favorable, owing to the stoppage since June of imports of coal 
from Polish Silesia. Production has intiinded te November and stocks at the 
mines have practically all been sold. * * * The demand for coke has de- 
ereased. * * * jn the lignite mines of central Germany the situation re- 
mained unchanged. They employed about 89,000 workers and salaried en- 
ployees in November. * #* In the ore mines the situation grew worse in 
November. Discharges of workers in Hanover and Hesse were reported |y the 
State employment offices. 

In the iron and steel industry the number of persons employed decreased 
3.5 per cent during the month ended November 15. Of the establishments 
making returns 76 per cent (67 in October) report bad employment in Novem vr, 
and only 6 per cent (13 in October) report good employment. Many establish 
ments resorted to short-time work and discharges. The situation is especially 
bad in the Siegerland where only 8 out of 29 blast furnaces are in operation and 
most of the steel and rolling mills have closed down. 

In 778 machinery construction works making returns the number of employees 
decreased 4 per cent during the month under review. Employment was bad in 
69 per cent of the establishments (58 in October) and fair in 25 per cent (30 in 
October). Employment decreased especially in locomotive and car building 
works and in shipbuilding yards, but also in tool and agricultural implement 
factories and in factories manufacturing instruments of precision. In auto- 
mobile factories the situation continued unfavorable. In spite of general nee 
for automobiles, orders are scarce owing to the decreased purchasing power 0! 
the public. Automobiles are in most instances bought on the installment plan, 
and American competition is making itself felt because American firms are 
able to grant better credit facilities. Many automobile factories are working 
short time; in some of them only 24 hours are being worked per week. * * * 

In the food, beverage, and tobacco industries the employment situation has 
improved during November, employment being especially good in the candy 
(Christmas orders) and margarine industries. 

Building activity decreased considerably. Work continued only on house: 
financed by the rent tax. New building operations were few in number. The 
number of unemployed building trades workers has risen from 15,000 to 43,00. 
At the corresponding time last year unemployment among building trades was 
not even half as extensive as this year. The slump in building activity had a0 
unfavorable effect upon all industries manufacturing building materials, with 
the exception of the cement industry, in which employment was relatively good. 
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In the woodwerking industries the situation grew worse and the number of 
factories working short time or elosing down imereased. The situation in the 
paper industry was spotty; establishments reporting bad employment, however, 
exceeded those reporting improvement. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft of Berlin, one of the largest German 
banks, issued a report on economic conditions in Germany on De- 
cember 1, 1925, of which the following is a summary: 

The character of the present industrial crisis shows quite clearly 
that its chief cause is the totally inadequate supply of operating 
capital. The lack of ready money makes it impossible for industry 
to produce to its full capacity and retards the intreduction of more 
efficient methods which are urgently needed in many cases. It not 
only makes it difficult to lessen the cost of production but actually 
increases the cost by forcing the producer to borrow money at high 
rates of interest. Tt also makes it impossible for the consumer to 
place orders which wouid fully employ the machinery of production, 
and thus*prevents a real and healthy demand from being met. 
Everywhere there is lack of the necessary means to tide over the 
interval between the obtaining of raw material and the placing of the 
finished article on the market. The consequences are stoppages in 
manufacture, which react immediately upon the labor market, further 
stoppages in the circulation of currency and credits, and slow pay- 
ments. There is hardly a branch of German industry which has 
not 7 directly or indirectly, the effects of the shortage of operating 
capital. 

his shortage of capital is due partly to factors in the present 
situation and partly to the events of the last 10 years, the factors of 
the past being the loss of capital owing to the war and the inflation 
and the tying up of capital as a result of panic buying, while those of 
the present Fy the immediate past are the tying up of capital in 
consequence of new supplies of money, often derived from eredits, 
being put to a mistaken use, and above all the facet that excessive 
taxation has been a severe drain on liquid money, making it mpossible 
to utilize current profits as new capital. 

The number of bankruptcies is increasing from month to month. 
While a year ago it was chiefly enterprises started during the infla- 
tion which succumbed to the existing economic conditions, now 
cases are mcreasing in which older firms have gotten into insuper- 
able difficulties. ost always it is the lack of capital which makes 
it impossible for otherwise sound firms to keep on doing business. 
Hand in hand with the increasing number of firms which, in conse- 
quence of bankruptcy, lack of operating capital, or shutting down. 
because of insufficient demand, are cneppearing from the field of 
manufacture, goes an increase in the number of unemployed. The 
number of State-aided unemployed has reached its highest figure, 
roughly half a million. The growth of unemployment does not 
seem to have caused any noticeable reduction of output, Qudein 
ye the statistics on demand for freight cars issued by the Nationa 

ways. 

But el if it is assumed that the general depression has not yet 
resulted in any noteworthy decrease in production, there is no doubt 
but what such a decrease will take place. It can not be too strongly 
emphasized that the crisis can not be overcome by shutting down 
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factories and working short time, but that, on the contrary, suc), 
measures only make the crisis more dangerous. 

The following employment statistics published in the Reichs. 
arbeitsblatt of December 1, 1925, and covering the month of Octobe; 
are the most recent statistics available: | 

Returns from trade-unions showed a further increase in unemploy. 
ment among organized workers. Forty federations, with an agen. 
gate membership of 3,682,841, oie 214,054, or 5.8 per cent of 
the total, as out of work on October 31, 1925, as compared with 45 
per cent at the end of September, 1925, and 8.4 per cent at the end 
of October, 1924. These figures relate to members wholly unen. 
ployed. In addition returns from 36 federations, covering 3,210,(00 
members, show that 399,649, or 12.4 per cent, were working short 
time on October 31, 1925, as compared with 8.5 per cent at the end 
of September, 1925, and 12.2 per cent at the end of October, 1924. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits was 471,333 on November 15, 1925, as against 
363,919 on November 1, and 298,872 on October 15. Of the totally 
unemployed persons in receipt of benefits on November 15, 1925, 
97,676 had drawn benefits longer than three months and 33,097 
for over six months. 

Returns from employment exchanges show that the number of 
applicants for work increased from 1,193,000 in September to 1,326, 
781 in October, or 11.2 per cent. During the same time vacancies 
reported by employers decreased from 577,982 to 521,172, or 9.8 
per cent. For every 100 vacant positions for men there were on 
an average 291 applications and for every 100 vacant positions for 


women 185 applications; in September, 1925, the corresponding 
figures were 239 and 148. 
France.—Unusual activity of French production is yoni by the 


American commercial attaché at Paris (Commerce Reports, De- 
cember 21, 1925, p. 680), who states that financial uncertainties, 
enhanced by political changes, continue to dominate the French 
business situation. The present effect is mainly a sustained high 
level of productive activity, with extensive buying for stock, and a 
decided advantage to export trade as price increases lag behind 
france depreciation. 

Unemployment remains substantially unchanged and negligible, 
and production in all branches shows considerable advances. ‘The 
output of coal and lignite in October reached a new high record of 
4,200,000 tons. French collieries are receiving heavy orders for both 
industrial and household | oe owing to the fear of an advance 
in coal prices and freight charges after January 1. 

Production of iron and steel is rising to new levels because of 
increasing foreign purchases, taking advantage of the depreciation 
of the franc, and also because of pyramiding of domestic orders, 
partially for stock. 

The cotton market remains calm. Spinning mills have oriers 
until the end of March, but very few new orders are accepted, as the 
mills prefer not to quote prices. The combed-wool market is also 
calm, and business in wool yarns is difficult. 
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Car loadings continue at high level. For the first four weeks of 
November an average of 66,021 car loadings was reported, as against 
66,222 in October. 

According to statistics published weekly by the French central 
employment office unemployment, which has long been negligible, is 
now practically nonexistent. Only 606 eno were in receipt of 
unemployment benefits from departmental and municipal unemploy- 
ment funds on December 17, 1925, and the unemployed on the live 
register of public employment exchanges throughout France num- 
pered only 11,593 on December 12. 

Belgium.—Under date of November 13, 1925, the American com- 
mercial attaché at Brussels reports (Commerce Reports, November 
23, 1925, p. 440) that there was a decrease in general industrial and 
commercial activity in Belgium in September due to efforts to sta- 
bilize the currency, and to increased competition of French goods as 
a result of the further decline of French exchange. Also, in spite of 
the prospective stability of the Belgian franc, domestic prices con- 
tinue to advance, with serious labor troubles threatening as a result. 
A conflict with coal miners was avoided by a 5 per cent wage increase 
in November; a demand by mechanical construction workers for a 
similar increase was countered by an offer of a 21% per cent increase. 

Metallurgical markets are depressed and prices are slightly lower 
on account of severe French and German competition. The fall of 
the franc continues to affect the linen industry unfavorably, but 
cotton spinners and weavers report good business. The plate-glass 
industry remains prosperous with a production of 85 per cent of its 
total capacity as a result of larger American orders. On the other 
hand, the window-glass industry is less active, with orders below 
production. The coal industry is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
due to accumulation of stocks. 

Unemployment had still further declined at the end of September, 
but was expected to increase slightly during October. é 

A later report, dated December 18, 1925 (Commerce Reports, 
December 28, 1925, p. 740), states that the Belgian Minister of Finance 
is continuing his attempt to put the Government finances in order 
at all costs, in spite of the local conviction that his projects are making 
excessive demands upon Belgian industry. The pressure of tight 
money within the country is already forcing a number oi concerns to 
resort to emergency measures. Momentary relief is, however, 
afforded by the lessening of French competition in certain lines, both 
local and in foreign countries, as a senlh of increasing reluctance of 
French manufacturers to commit themselves further in view of the 
uncertainties of the exchange outlook. German competition is also 
less keen, because of the financial difficulties of German manu- 
facturers. 

The threatened strike of coal miners seems to be inevitable, unless 
the forthcoming meeting of the mixed commission is able to reach an 
agreement. Operators maintain that the long-standing depression 
makes it impossible to continue the basic agreement by which wages 
change with living costs, and advocate the abandonment of the 5 
se cent wage increase which has been in force since November 1. 
“he miners, on the other hand, demand the retention of this auto- 
matic wage adjustment in view of the continued advance in living 
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costs. The Government suggests as a eompromise lower freich; 
rates on coal, and announces the exclusive use of Belgian coal op 
State railways, and an indefinite prohibition against private impor. 
tation of German coal. Contimued cold weather and the decline j) 
importation from England and the Netherlands, in view of the lowe; 
Belgian prices, has shghtly improved the domestic market. 

The market for finished steel has revived slightly after a lono 
period of dullness. The continuance of the Charleroi strike is ey. 
ting Belgian production of iron and steel products by 100,000 tons 
a month. 

The latest official statistics on unemployment relate to September, 
At the end of the last week of that month, out of 597,498 members of 
unemployment funds, 4,755, or 0.8 per cent, were totally unemployed, 
as against 0.94 per cent in August, 1925, and 0.71 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1924. In addition 11,029, or 1.85 per cent, were working 
shert time, as compared with 2.91 per cent in the preeeding month 
and 2.30 per cent in September, 1924. 

The Netherlands.—The monthly bulletin of the Central Statistical 
Office for November 30 publishes preliminary figures on unemp!oy- 
ment compiled by the State department of unemployment insurance 
and employment exchanges, which show that out of 248,026 members 
of unemployment funds making returns for the week ending October 
31, 1925, 15,978, or 6.4 per cent, were totally unemployed and 4,211, 
or 1.7 per cent, were on short time. Tor the week ending September 
26, 1925, the percentages were 6.3 and 1.8, respectively. 

A joint report of the American commercial attaché and the consular 
officers in the Netherlands dated December 18, 1925 (Commerve 
Reports, December 28, 1925, p. 741), indicates that business con- 
ditions are generally satisfactory in view of the normal dullness of 
the present season. The outlook for trade with Germany ha; 
improved as a result of the conclusion of the commercial agreement 
between the two countries on a most-favored-nation basis. 

Most industries are well situated. The outlook for the coal in- 
dustry has been improved by the Government’s decision to reduce 
freight rates on coal, retroactive to July 1. Shoe manufacturers 
report satisfactory orders, particularly from France, Belgium, and 
Germany, with no immediate prospect of a return to the unsatis- 
factory conditions —— in previous months. ‘There is an in- 
ereasing demand for upper leathers. Automobile buyers are with- 
holding orders until after the January automobile show, and Novem- 
ber sales have consequently been below the average. 

Switzerland.—According to the reports of the public employment 
exchanges the number of applicants for work on the live register hus 
increased from 12,219 on October 31, 1925, to 15,760 on November 
30, or 29 per cent. During the same period the number of vaeancies 
reported by employers decreased from 1,859 to 1,572, or 15 per cent. 
For every 100 vacancies there were at the end of November 1,003 
applicants, as against 657 at the end of October. The increase in 
unemployment is ascribed chiefly to seasonal eauses and in a lesser 
measure to a slight general economic depression. Unemployment 
imereased in all industry groups with the exception of the printing 
trades and the chemical industry. ‘ 
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Italy.—A joint report of the American commercial attaché at 
Rome and the American consular officers in Italy, dated December 
3, 1925 (Commerce Reports, December 14, 1925, p. 616), states that 
the expected reduction in business activity in Italy has finally 
appeared but affects only a few imdustries and to a slight degree. 
General strength is still evident in nearly every field, as shown par- 
ticularly by favorable employment and foreign trade data. Although 
unemployment showed a slight seasonal increase during October, 
rising from 82,764 at the end of September to 85,769 at the end of the 
month, the situation is still favorable, since the number of unem- 
ployed is 30,000 less than at the same date last year, which was 
regarded at the time as extremely satisfactory. 

The American consul at Turin reports that the economic outlook 
there is excellent. Manufacturers there are increasing wages and 
one company has added 50 per cent to the previous increase granted 
in August. Some automotive plants have slightly reduced their 
forces as a customary seasonal measure. 

At Milan the machinery industry continues busy, though in a some- 
what lessened degree than for several months past, in consequence 
of the modification of the building tax which affects practically all 
the iron industries. The demand for mechanical equipment for 
rayon plants is increasing, while that for cotton machinery is slack- 
ening as a result of the completion of the extensive program of many 
Lombardy mills. Automotive plants have been more fully occupied 
lately, chiefly on bodies for export. In a general way the machinery 
industry is equally busy and possibly busier than in the last quarter, 
but new orders are declining. Cotton mills are working at capacity, 
many of them overtime, their activity exceeding that for the corre- 
aponGInG period of last pag 

The Christmas specialty trade at Florence is notably active, with 
large exportations to the United States. Building is active in the 
district, and little unemployment is recorded. 

Manufacturers in the hice district are operating at full capacity. 

Favorable business continues in the part of Sicily centering at 
Catania, and labor is well occupied in this district. 

The latest official unemployment statistics published by the 
national social insurance fund cover the month of September. On 
September 30, 1925, 82,764 workers were totally unemployed, as 
compared with 72,211 on August 31, 1925, and 115,590 on September 
30, 1924, In addition, 7,223 were partially unemployed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, as against 5,763 on August 31 and 21,849 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. Of the totally unemployed persons, 15,550 were 
in receipt of unemployment benefits ae the statutory unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, as compared with 15,657 on August 31, 
1925, and 21,009 on September 30, 1924. 

Denmark.—A report from the American commercial attaché at 
Copenhagen, dated November 28, 1925 (Commerce Reports, Decem- 
ber 7, 1925, p. 565), states: 

Rapidly growing unemployment, low and decreasing industrial activity, 
falling prices, and hand-to-mouth buying are the outstanding features of the 
Danish situation. Financial conditions continue to show greater stability and 
ease, although the credit restriction bait continues. * * * 


The industrial crisis is growing, and direct Government relief is being sought, 
especially for the textile, iron and metal industries. The critical situation is 
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being reflected in the high unemployment figure, which now totals 47,600 as 
against 24,000 a year ago. * * The labor situation is quiet, but the 
outlook is somewhat clouded, owing to the downward wage reductions which 
will be necessary in the early spring. 

The freight market shows a slight improvement, which is reflected in the 
decrease in idle steam and motor tonnage which now totals 27,600 gross register 
tons, with prospects for a further decrease. * * * 


A later report (Commerce Reports, January 4, 1926, p. 4) states: 


The initial step has now been taken by Parliament to relieve depression in the 
domestic industries. A bill has been passed, effective immediately, whereby the 
textile industry has been granted exemption from duties on imported machinery 
and raw materials. This applies to such products as woolen and cotton waste, 
silk yarn, raw silk, and silk waste. The rayon industry, which has been severely 
handicapped by foreign competition, is being especially benefited by this 
measure. * * * 

Returns supplied to the Danish statistical department by trade- 
unions and by the central employment exchange show that out of 
268,229 workers 18.3 per cent were unemployed on November 27, 
1925, as against 12.7 per cent at the end of the preceding month 
and 9.3 per cent at the end of November, 1924. 

Norway.—Norwegian conditions during November as reported by 
the American commercial attaché at Copenhagen (Commerce Re- 
ports, December 7, 1925, p. 564) show trends practically identical 
with those for October. Depression is still noticeable in the 
industries, unemployment is increasing, and deflation following the 
decline in price levels continues. ‘Trade is generally on a limited 
scale as a result of the uncertain outlook. Prospects for the winter 
are not bright. The total number of unemployed increased from 
20,200 a month ago to the present figure of 30,000. Such export 


industries as paper, wood pulp, fish canning, and chemicals are, 
however, fairly active. Some improvement was registered in the 
shipping situation, but with the approach of the winter monit}is 
very little permanent improvement can be expected. There has 
been no increase in the amount of idle tonnage. Norwegian whaling 
pene “oe ie a profitable season, with very large hauls and 


excellent marketing conditions. 

Official statistics published by the statistical central office show 
that 23,030 applicants for work (19,692 men and 3,338 women) 
were on the live register of public employment exchanges on October 
31, 1925, as against 18,868 (15,913 men and 2,955 women) at the end 
of the preceding month. 

Sweden.—Reporting on the Swedish economic situation (Com- 
merce Reports, December 28, 1925, p. 742) the American commer- 
cial attaché at Stockholm cables: 


Swedish developments during the past year, as well as during Decembcr, 
have on the whole given evidence of sustained improvement. Among the 
principal contributing factors are excellent harvest returns, large reduction in 
the unfavorable trade balance, and increased industrial activity. These factors 
have produced an easier domestic money market * * *, Basic industries 
during December report heavy sales * ¢, 

The number of unemployed is rather low for this time of the year, as a result 
of continued activity in the major industries. Prospects for the amicable 
settlement of wage levels in the chief industries are considered bright. 

Lumber sales for the entire year are computed at about 2,000,000,000 board 
feet, or 10 per cent higher than the total for 1924. Lumber prices, however, 
show no improvement. In the chemical wood-pulp industry heavy sales con- 
tinue, and operations at capacity are assured with prospects of expansion in 
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certain cases. It is reported thqat sulphate contracts for 1927 delivery have 
been closed at prevailing prices. The electrical, ball bearing, and telephone 


| industries report increasing export business. 


According to the report of the State unemployment commission, 
there were on its register at the end of October, 1925; 13,148 un- 
employed persons requiring relief, as compared with 10,165 at the 
enc of the preceding month. Trade-unions reported 10 per cent 
of their members unemployed on October.31, 1925, as against 8.5 
per cent at the end of September, 1925, and 8.4 per cent at the end 
of October, 1924. 

Finland.—The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin for October, 
1925, states that trade during September constituted a record for 


' that month. The volume of imports for the nine months January to 


September was slightly below normal, but that of exports surpassed 
the pre-war level by 20 per cent. The increase in exports was due 
mostly to increased exports of lumber. The market for other 
Finnish articles continues to be quite satisfactory. The good har- 
vest is resulting in an increased turnover in those industries which 
supply the home market. 

Khe state of the labor market is unchanged. As usual during the 
autumn months, the number of unemployed rose slightly during 
September. A table prepared from the weekly reports of the labor 
exchange department of the Ministry of Social Affairs shows that 
the number of unem oe registered at communal labor exchanges 
was 2,011 at the end of September, as against 1,563 at the end of 


August 

Lite atin business is practically at a standstill, according 
toa report from the American commercial attaché at Riga (Commerce 
Reports, November 23, 1925, p. 437). The flax and butter markets 
are affected by the general dullness in trade. A trade delegation left 
Riga for Moscow on October 16 to study trade possibilities in Russia 
and to arrive at some sort of basis for expanding Latvian exports 
to Russia. The timber situation has become much worse, pe the 
situation of the local timber market is said to be critical. Deliveries 
are suspended, sawmills are standing idle, and the volume of shipping 
is negligible. Latvian flour mills are working at full capacity. 

No recent statistics as to the extent of unemployment are available. 
The latest data relate to the end of August, 1925, when, according to 
the International Labor Review there were 1,026 persons on the live 
nee of employment exchanges, as against 814 at the end of 

uly, 1925. 

Rahensa Versign trade during October was quite heavy, but 
domestic trade continues dull, as the result partly of the reduced 
harvest yields and partly of the stringent money market (Commerce 
Reports, January 4, 1925, p. 4). jade to the International 
Labor Review, the number of registered unemployed decreased from 
941 at the end of August to 883 at the end of September, 1925. 

Danzig, Free City of—The American consul at Danzig reports 
under date of November 11, 1925, on the employment situation in 
that city as follows: 

Although the statistics of shipping in Danzig show an increase of traffic in 
October, 1925, due chiefly to the increased import of coal from Poland, the - 


statistics of unemployment for the same period give a much better idea of the 
decrease in business following the economic crisis through which both Poland and 
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Danzig are passing. These statisties show that the unemployment in the F,,, 
City, which numbered 7,330 the month previous, rose in October to 10 49 
With the exception of the town of Neuteieh, all the territories of the Free (j;, 
share in this increase. In the city of Danzig alone, the labor bureau repov, 
7,252 men and 1,043 women, or a total of 8,295, unemployed. There was gon, 
increase in the demand for labor in the wood and building trades and for unskilja; 
labor, and five building jobs hired 245 men. The total of this demand wa, 
however, far too low in comparison to the number of people out of work. 1), 
Jabor bureau found work during the month for 1,577 men and 558 women, whi 
the total of doles paid during the period September 27 to October 31 amountaj 
to 228,924.16 gulden.2 Private labor bureaus maintained by the various politic) 
parties and societies registered a total of 673 unemployed in addition to tip 
registration at the official bureaus. 


Poland.—According to a report from the American commercia| 
attaché at Warsaw, dated December 11, 1925 (Commerce Reports, 
December 21, 1925, p. 683), economic depression continues in Poland, 


The economie depression beeame rather heavier during the past several weeks. 
contrary to the improvement that usually takes place during the late fall. Wit) 
the exception of a few minor lines of winter goods, in which conditions ar 
reported to be fair, industries are operating at a much reduced rate of capacity. 
Unemployment is progressively increasing—from 150,000 a year ago and 171 .((\) 
in July last to more than 215,000 in December. The latter figure includes only 
industrial workers, the idle in the ranks of clerical employees swelling the number 
of unemployed to about 350,000. 

Trade is extremely dull. The outlook for the textile industry is particularly 
dark. The domestic demand is limited by the low purchasing power of the 
population; at the same time the much-advertised large purchases of Polisi 
textiles contemplated by the Soviet trading organizations, constituting the main 
hope of the Lodz textile industry, proved to be disappointing. The stumbling 
block in the Soviet-Polish trade is the question of credits. The Polish manufar- 
turers and exporters are unable to extend credits, and the Soviet organizations 
are just as unable to make cash purchases. * * * 

The continuing deadlock in negotiations with Germany concerning the new 
commercial treaty is causing great hardship, particularly in Silesia and Posen, 
which are most dependent on the German market for the exports of their products. 


Statisties compiled by the Polish Central Statistical Office show 
that on October 3, 1925, 196,430 unemployed persons were register 
at public employment exchanges, as against 184,910 on August 29, 
1925, and 155,245 on September 27, 1924. The number of wunen- 
ployed persons entitled to relief from unemployment funds was 
93,913 on September 26, 1925. 

Czechoslovakia.—The industrial situation in Czechoslovakia is gen- 


erally satisfactory, according to a report of the American commerci:! 


attaché at Prague, dated December 2, 1925. (Commerce Reports, 
December 14, 1925, p. 618.) 


The textile industry maintains its activity, with large foreign orders reported. 
Some reduction in the iron and steel industry is noted, but the tonnage for the 
year will show an increase over last year. Machinery manufacturers are increas- 
ing their output, and there is a better foreign demand, principally from the 
Balkans. Coal mining shows a seasonal improvement, but the output is siill 
below normal. The miners have demanded a year-end bonus, which was refused; 
a strike is improbable. The automobile manufacturers are operating to capac- 
ity. * * * Glass and porcelain manufacture is well maintained, but Gablouz 
ware [novelty jewelry, etc.]is slightly depressed. * * * 

The number of unemployed on October 1, reported at 53,000, is 5 per cent less 
than the 56,000 reported on September 1. Apparently, the increase that migh' 
have been expected on account of lessened activity in building and other outdoor 
work is more than compensated by the activity of the sugar factories. 





? Guiden at par=19.5 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Hungary.—There is considerable improvement in the industrial 
situation in Hungary. Coal preduction in recent months has been 
30 per cent above that for the first half of the year. Iron and steel 
production is larger, and machinery manufacturers are busy. Build- 
ing is more active, especially m the Provinces. The greatest im- 
yrovernent is in the textile industry, in which all of the mills are 
cate (Commerce Reports, December 21, 1925, p. 677.) 

The Social-Democratic trade-unions in Hungary report 22,579 of 
their members unemployed on October 31, 1925, as compared with 
30,120 on October 31, 1924. The trades having the largest number 
of unemployed were ironworkers (6,760), Suildine-tallien workers 
(4,949), bank employees (2,617), and woodworkers (2,438). 

Austria.—The American commercial attaché at Vienna reports 
under date of December 21, 1925 (Commerce Reports, December 28, 
1925, p. 741), that ‘‘in some seasonal and export industries, notably 

aper, textiles, electrical machinery and apparatus, and some other 
branchial of machinery, there is a satisfactory and sometimes full 
activity. On the other hand, there is a depression in the domestic 
market in many lines, accompanied by serious unemployment, espe- 
cially in the eities of Vienna, Wiener, Neustadt, and Graz. The 
number of unemployed in all Austria is 179,000, as compared with 
154,000 a year ago. Nevertheless, the situation fundamentally 1s 
regarded better than it was at the end of 1924.” 

The most recent available unemployment statistics published by 
the Austrian Statistical Office relate to the end of October. At that 
date the number of unemployed persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit was 131,096, as compared with 119,005 at the end of Sep- 
tember. The merease is about the same as at the same time last 
year and must therefore be ascribed to seasonal influences. 

Spain.—The American consul at Bareelona reports under date of 
October 25, 1925, that the employment situation in Spain during 
September was better in most lines than it was in August, due prin- 
cipally to large crops and the consequent prosperity of the agricul- 
tural classes. 

In the coal-mining industry, however, unemployment reached 
serious and even alarming proportions. ‘The industry had for some 
time been in a bad way, and discharges of workers had steadily in- 
creased. Finally the closing of one establishment which threw 11,000 
miners out of employment, in addition to 6,000 previously discharged, 
brought matters to a head and the Government is now earnestly 
studying remedial measures. Just before the closing down of this 
establishment, the Government had by royal decree of September 
30, 1925, provided that for a period of six months the import duty on 
foreign coal, with certain exceptions, should be divided among Spanish 
coal producers in order to save the industry from disaster. This 
measure, taken at the request of the operators, has not been satis- 
factory to the miners, who claimed that on account of the subsidy it 
would pay the former to cease mining any coal at all, which viewpoint 
would seem justified by subsequent discharges. ‘The miners claim 
that the subsidy amounts to 10 pesetas* a ton, and that it is moro 
advantageous for the operators to content themseives with this sum | 
than to produce coal for sale in the present market, which is decidedly 


ee: 





*Peseta at par = 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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unfavorable to the national product, due to a great extent to the 
subsidy granted to British mine operators by their Governmen 
enabling that country to export its coal at a reduced price. Hoy. 
ever, a royal order published on October 17, 1925, provided a furthe; 
ae | ol 3.25 pesetas a ton on Spanish coal and coke exported from 
Spanish ports or taken for consumption at such ports by vessels 
either in the foreign or coastwise trade. Also, from November | ty 
December 31, 1925, a subsidy of 2.10 pesetas for each ton of ¢0q| 
extracted (which was equivalent to 10 per cent of wages) was granted 
with the understanding that the workers who had been discharged 
be reengaged. ° 

Unemployment during September in the iron mines of northem 
Spain was also increasing. In Santander one mine has discharged 
its entire personnel of 800 laborers, and it is thought likely that othe; 
owners may do the same. 

In the Barcelona district, which is highly developed from an indus- 
trial standpoint, the employment situation seemed somewhat im- 
proved during September, and further improvement is expected 
during the aneading months. 

South Africa.—In a joint report dated November 29, 1925 (Com- 
merce Reports, December 7, 1925, p. 565), the American trade 
commissioner at Johannesburg and the American consul at Port 
Elizabeth report an improvement in business in South Africa in 
November. The gold mines are still short of native labor, and this 
is reflected in lower average daily output and in some retrenchments 
in white employment and in purchases. The coal output during 
November was high, and the diamond output increased slightly. 
Platinum developments are progressing, and production is expected 
to start soon. Prospects were good on the date of the report for the 
ries hae and retail Christmas trade. Building continues at a high 

evel. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the Decen- 
ber employment situation as follows: 

Further seasonal losses in employment were noted at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, but the contractions, which caused the release of 16,169 persons by the 5,869 
reporting firms, were the smallest registered on that date since the record began 
early in 1920, with the exception of those in 1922, The number of persons em- 
ployed by these firms on December 1, was 782,903; the index stood at 95.3, as 
compared with 97,1 in the preceding month and with 90.8, 95.7, 95.1, and 87.2 
on December 1, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. * + * ’ Although 
employment in 1925 has not reached the 1923 level, the curves for the two years 
practically converge on December 1; they are both slightly higher than the 1922 
line and considerably above the 1924 and 1921 curves. The most pronounced 


reductions were in construction and manufacturing, while important increases 
were reported in logging and trade; these, like the declines, were of a seasonal 
nature. 

All Provinces recorded reduced employment, the curtailment being most 
extensive in Quebec and Ontario. 

Maritime Provinces.—The decreases registered in the Maritime Provinces were 
less than half as great as those noted on December 1, 1924, when the level of 
employment was several points lower. According to 504 employers, their 
staffs aggregated 61,624 persons, as compared with 63,124 at the beginning of 
November. Fish canneries, lumber and rolling mills released employees, while 
construction also showed important seasonal losses. On the other hand, logging, 
coal mining, transportation, and trade were seasonally more active. 

Quebec.—Further seasonal contractions exceeding those of the same date of 
last year were indicated in Quebec, where the situation was better than on 
December 1, 1924. All groups on the whole showed declines, except trade and 
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Jogging, in both of which there were the large gains customary at this time of 
The recessions in construction and transportation were most pronounced. 


ne year. A “ange 2 . 

Ta ; ithin the manufacturing division, iron and steel and rubber recorded important 
ri increases, but lumber mills continued their large-scale seasonal reductions, 
rther #7 nd there were smaller losses in some other industries. Statements were tabu- 


Jated from de firms having 216,703 workers, or 5,605 less than in the pre- 
ding month. 

’ Ontario, —-Exaployers reporting in Ontario (numbering 2,691) reduced their 

pay rolls from 333,726 on November 1 to 328,105 on December 1. The decreases 

are less extensive than on that date of either 1924 or 1923; the index number 

continues to be several points higher than in 1924. Manufacturing recorded 

curtailment, particularly in the sawmilling and fruit and vegetable canning 


from 
‘sselg 
l to 
Coal 
ted, 
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reed divisions, while construction also showed marked seasonal losses and trans- 
| portation was slacker. On the other hand, textile factories, logging, and trade 
Lem registered large increases, those in the last two industries being seasonal in 
rged character. 


Prairie Provinces.—Employment in the Prairie Provinces continued to de- 
cline, 1,697 persons being released from the working forces of the 759 firms 
reporting 103,356 employees at December 1. Logging, mining, steam railway 
Us- operation, and trade registered heightened activity, but heavy losses took place 
Im- in railway and highway construction. On December 1, 1924, somewhat larger 
‘ted reductions were noted, and the index then was below its present level. 

British Columbia. Manufacturing, chiefly in lumber mills and fish canneries, 
railway and highway construction afforded less employment than in the pre- 
mn ceding month, while building construction, logging, shipping, and trade showed 
aude improvement. A combined pay roll of 73,115 persons was reported by the 645 
ort firms making returns, who had 74,861 employees on November 1. his con- 

in traction is rather less than that noted at the beginning of December, 1924, 
us when the index number was nine points lower. 

N) ‘ . . 

nts With regard to industries the bureau reports thus: 

ing Manufacturing.—Statements were received from 3,771 manufacturers having 
ly, 432,933 operatives, as compared with 439,654 on November 1; this loss of 
ed 6,721 workers was smaller than in the preceding month and also than that 
] recorded on December 1, 1924, when some 11,800 persons were released by 
le the firms reporting. The index was then about six points lower. Lumber 
oh mills, fish, fruit, and vegetable canneries registered further seasonal curtailment, 
and electric current plants laid off employees. On the other hand, boot, shoe, 
rubber, textile, and iron and steel works showed decided improvement. 

Logging.—Seasonal expansion on a smaller scale than at the same time last 
year was noted in logging camps, 225 of which enlarged their working forces by 
m- 4,038 men to 30,625 on December 1. The number employed in the bush is 
69 smaller this winter than last. 

Mining.—Further gains were recorded in coal mining, while metallic and non- 
| metallic mining were seasonally slacker. A combined pay roll of 43,708 persons 
as was reported by the 204 operators making returns, who had 42,895 workers on 
9 November 1. Employment in mining was not as active as at the beginning of 
rh December, 1924. 

Communication was slightly slacker, according to 178 companies having 
9 23,426 employees as compared with 23,560 in the preceding month. 

Transportation.—Employment in this group showed a decline; 275 employers 
reported 111,270 workers, or 1,695 less than at the beginning of November. 
There were losses on street railways and cartage, steam railways and in ship- 
ping. Although very little change in the situation was indicated on December 
t 1, 1924, the index number then was below its present level. 

Construction and maintenance.—Further curtailment of out-of-door work 
e caused a reduction of 14,270 persons in the working forces of the 465 contractors 
f reporting; they had 65,776 employees. Railway construction showed the 
greatest losses, but there were also heavy contractions in building and highway 
f work. More extensive decreases were noted at the beginning of December of 
last year, when employment was in considerably smaller volume. 

Services.—These industries registered continued losses, especially in the hotel 
and restaurant division. An aggregate working force of 13,519 persons was 
; ag ay by the 177 firms reporting, who had 13,944 in the preceding month. 

rade.—Further seasonal improvement was noted in retail trade, while there 
| were slight declines in wholesale establishments. Returns were received from 


ther 
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574 firms, having 61,646 persons in their employ as against 59,421 on Novem, 
ber 1. Trade is very much more active than it has been in reeent years mm 
index standing at 103.9 on December 1, 1925, as compared with 99. | 1 


, y ,, 
97.0, and 96.3 on December 1, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively.’ 


Japan.—The American consul at Tokyo reports under date af 
November 12, 1925, on the employment situation in Japan as folloy 


According to an announcement of the Japanese Department of Home Aft), 
dated October 31, 1925, unemployment in Japan as a result of the presen 

economic depression is rapidly increasing, especially in the urban distric ts, in 
consequence of which there is considerable suffering among the laboring classe, | 
It was explained that although the Government is making strenuous efforis 
to devise appropriate measures of relief and has undertaken ‘various enterpris | 
| 


$$$ 
—— 


in the six principal cities of Japan * * , the movement of laborers to the 
cities during the present autumn is of non great proportions that this situatipy 
has begun to present a serious problem. Instructions have therefore been issued 
by the home department to the prefectural governors concerned with a view ty 
checking the seasonal concentration of laborers in the large cities. 

In regard to relief measures for residents of the larger cities, in Osaka person: 
who are deemed qualified as day laborers are registered by the municipal em- 
ployment offices and are given employment in construction enterprises und: 
taken for the relief of the unemployed. The system of registration of day laborers 
has also been adopted in Yokohama. Arrangements have been made by the 
municipal employment offices of both cities for their employment in the con- 
struction enterprises which are being undertaken for the relief of the unem, ~ ved, 
The adoption of similar measures is being projected in the other large cities. 

According to an announcement made on the same date as the above | sy the 
eentral employment bureau the total number of laborers who migrated tem- 
porarily outside the prefecture of their domicile during 1924 in search of em- 
ployment was 667,963, of whom 396,430 were males and 271,533 were females. 
More than 10 per cent of the total had their domiciles in the prefecture of Niigata 
and agricultural prefecture in northwestern Japan. 


The migration of these laborers was chiefly to the prefectures of 7: 
Osaka, Hokkaido, Fukuoka, 


MPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


kyo, 


and Hyogo, which are the principal industrial Z 
districts in Japan, but considerable numbers went to the smaller textile centers ~ 
located in the prefectures of Nagano, Kyoto, Saitsma, and Gumma, and to z 
outlying dependencies, especially Sakhalin and Chosen. on 

It may be stated that this seasonal migration is due to the fact that great & 
numbers of the rural population who can be profitably employed during the 6 
summer months as farm laborers in the vicinity of their homes are obliged iv ~ 
seek employment during the winter in industrial centers. No announcemen' 3 
appears to have yet been made as to whether any measures are to be adopied be 
for the relief of the rural population which normally seeks employment in the ss 
cities during the winter months. 5 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment ’ 
abroad is given on following page: ° 
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Fffect of Decreased Birth Rate on the Future German Labor Market 


RECENT issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt contains an article 
A in which are predicted the effects upon the German labor 
market in the years 1929 to 1933 of the decreased birth rate 
in Germany during the years 1915 to 1919.1. The article points out 
that the effect of the war upon the birth rate manifested itself first 
in April, 1915, when the number of births began to decrease. Begin- 
ning with that month the birth rate fell lower and lower from year 
to year and reached its lowest level in November, 1917, when the 
number of births was 50 per cent lower thanin 1913. In August, 1919, 
the birth rate began to rise once more, and at the end of 1919 it ex- 
ceeded the pre-war rate. Beginning with 1920 the birth rate again 
became normal. The total decrease in births in the pre-war terri- 
tory of Germany amounted to 3,300,000 for the period 1915 to 1919, 
exceeding by far the loss of life through death and wounds during the 
war, which has been estimated at about 2,000,000. 

The German Statistical Office has compiled statistics as to the 
number of children to enter the elementary schools each year during 
the period 1920 to 1927. These children will leave the elementary 
schools during the years 1927 to 1935. The number that will leave 
school during each of these years is as follows: 


Year of birth Year of leaving school Number leaving 
BE ie cic ct Lik chinw anh ctimdinntn wees ee 1928 1, 293, 900 
DA. iit ebsiedaUlEst eA Ueu . 1929 1, 210, 528 
SG Tice ie, ins ni eet & a inbniendiis otaidenks beth ente 1930 793, 023 
RR > ASE RAE ey PCM Dial ee 1931 717, 431 
ee. -.- abel E Sap ec hee ai AO be Pitter co So Bait mn 1932 650, 903 
DNs ws 2b eens bwwbioriabteaccunes 1933 — 696, 673 
Seas tL wadied hs deb awues . 1934 1, 311, 475 
SETA RR RRR Its oC Cae 1935 1, 270, 537 


The above figures have been computed by assuming that the mor- 
tality among school children will be in each of the years in question 
the same as in 1913. If it is taken for granted that on an average 
10 per cent of these children 14 years of age will not enter the labor 
market—in the cities the percentage will be greater and in the rural 
districts smmaller—because they continue their educational training 
remain at home, or are prevented from working by sickness or physical 
disability, it will be found that, compared with the labor market of 
1928, which may be considered as normal, the labor market of juvenile 
workers will show a shortage of 80,000 in 1929, of 500,000 in 1930, 
of 570,000 in 1931, of 640,000 in 1932, and of 590,000 in 1933. The 
shortage will be greatest in 1932, because of the great decrease of the 
birth rate in 1917, but wi'l become most noticeable in 1933 when the 
children who were born during the period 1915 to 1919 will all have 
finished their elementary schooling... In that year there will be a 
shortage of over 2,000,000 juvenile workers. The year 1934 will 
ie: again an increased influx of juvenile workers into the labor 
market, and beginning with 1935 this influx will be normal. 

The labor market of adult workers will not feel the effects of the 
decrease in the birth rate during the war until the children born during 
that period reach their eighteenth year—1933 to 1937. Beginning 
with 1933, the shortage of adult workers will grow from year to . 





‘Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, Nov. 24, 1925, pp. 716*, 717*. 
79038 °—26+——_11 [427] 
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year, and in 1937 the labor market will be short 2,000,000 adult 
workers. 

The effects of this shortage upon the labor market can not be pre. 
dicted with accuracy. Industrial and economic crises may counter. 
act its effect in part. Itis, however, possible and also rather probable 
that the economic situation will improve considerably in Germany 
during the next decade. In that latter case the effects of a creat 
shortage of juvenile workers and apprentices during the years [929 
to 1933, and of a like shortage of adult. workers during the years | 933 
to 1937 would indeed be very disturbing on German economic life. 
~Unemployment would entirely disappear in the years 1933 to 1937 
and in its place there would at first * a severe shortage of labor in 
those employments which are avoided by workers even when the labor 
market is in a normal condition, i. e., agriculture, domestic service. 
and mining. The effects upon the skilled labor market would, 
however, be eatastrophal. The beneficial effect of such a shortage 
would be that employment would be available for every unskilled 
worker and also for a large part of those workers who suffer from a 
physical handicap. Female labor would also be drawn upon in an 
increased measure. The economic effects would be wage increases, 
higher prices, shortage of stocks, and difficulties in the prompt filling 
of orders for goods. The labor shortage would also exert its influence 
upon the relative bargaining power of employers and workers. 

The prospect of such a falling off of the productive forces is already 
beginning to alarm the German Government and the German 
employers. If economic conditions should improve and a serious 
labor shortage develop in the years 1933 to 1937, there would be no 
possibility of covering this shortage by opening the German frontiers 
to foreign labor, because all European industrial countries experi- 
enced a decrease in births during the war. In Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Belgium the decrease was even more 
marked than in Germany. The Gdiiean Government and the Ger- 
man employers are therefore beginning to take measures to preserve 
the present generation and to train a new generation of skilled 
workers. Vocational guidance and vocational fitness tests will gain 
in importance in the near future and more attention will be given to 
the training of apprentices. The German employers’ organizations 
have formed for this purpose a committee on vocational training 
and the Government plans a new regulation of the apprenticeship 
system by a law now pending. 





Short Time in the English Cotton-Spinning Industry 


NDITIONS in that section of the cotton-spinning trade 
which uses American cotton have for some time past 
been so unsatisfactory that the mills have been working 
only 3914 hours a week instead of 48. In October it was proposed 
to shorten these hours still further, reducing them to 35 a week, 
and a ballot of the cotton spinners’ federation was taken on thie 
matter. According to a report from the American consul in London, 
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dated November 28, 1925, the result of the ballot, announced on 
November 27, 1925, was as follows: 


re. Per cent 
1p. Daemerian seameee bettie oa. 6 oe oe oe Bo ec ecbewcede 73. 47 
le RE ito ae ~vivie tone ce > <inggipnpeatecremqun emenecn<s a 20. 89 

al hs clins cite ain oie ih inane lthin semeenetnala atin aaa uta ab 5. 64 





Before the ballot was taken it had been announced that the proposal 
would not be regarded as having been favorably considered unless 
more than 80 per cent of the membership voted for it. Accordingly, 
no reduction in the hours was made, but the members were urged 
to continue their “— to the movement to restrict production 
to 3914 hours per week. — a 

The Economist (London) for December 26, 1925 (p. 1086), states 
that a further effort was made to reduce production through a 
lengthening of the usual holiday period. 

The serious condition of the American spinning section of the cotton industry 
was again considered on Tuesday by the short-time committee of the Master 
Spinners’ Federation in Manchester, and it was decided owing to the deplorable 
state of the yarn market to recommend a full week’s stoppage of the mills between 
December 24 and January 9, this stoppage to be exclusive of the ordinary holidays. 
Although for a long time the factories in this department have worked only 
39% hours per weck instead of the usual 48 hours, stocks of yarn have steadily 
increased during the past month, and the trade position is causing anxiety. 





tity tat 
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Employment Prospects for Americans in Latin America 


employment possibilities in this country before seeking 

employment in Latin America, in Special Circular No. 
184 issued by the Latin American division of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Attention is called to the fact that in 
all but a few of the countries industrial development is in its earliest 
stages and the employment of skilled labor in the trades is limited. 
Even in countries where the industrial development has reached 
greater proportions, it is largely the result of European investments, 
and owners of such undertakings as a rule favor their own nationals. 

Wages are not nearly so high in Latin America as those paid in 
the United States. Skilled workers rarely receive over $3 a day. 
Clerks receive from $80 to $150 a month, dindatiion upon the degree 
of skill and their ability to speak the language of the country. 

Living and climatic conditions, as a rule, differ from those in 
the United States and require readjustment. Americans who main- 
tam their customary standard of living invariably find the cost of 
living from 50 to 170 per cent higher in the cities of Latin America 
than in the United States. 

The influx of European workers into the Latin American countries 
as a result of restrictive legislation in this country is also a factor tend- 
ing to reduce further the opportunities for suitable employment 
there. Although there are many Americans employed in important 
positions in Latin American branches of American firms, they are, as 
a rule, selected from the personnel of the respective firms in the United 
States, and consequently there is little opportunity for outsiders. 

It is pointed out that unless the job seeker can first obtain from 
some firm assurance of employment, or is able to pay his way home 
in case of failure, he should remain in the United States. 
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Casualties to Trainmen on Class I Railroads, 1916 to 1924 


Hit following table is drawn from the appendix of Accident 
Bulletin No. 93 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(p. 112), but has been rearranged to permit comparisons, 
which in the original form are somewhat difficult to make. The 
rates have also been recalculated on the basis of 1,000,000 hours’ 
exposure rather than on 1,000 men employed. This renders them 
fairly comparable with rates computed for other industries. It is an 
important step toward general comparability that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has in recent years required exposure to be 
reported in terms of man-hours. 

The table is of particular interest in view of recent discussion of 
the question, “Are accidents increasing?’’ In the course of that dis- 
cussion it has become quite evident that our accident statistics 
are as yet neither sufficiently extended nor sufficiently precise 
to make possibie a general answer to this question. There is a 
strong tendency to draw conclusions from current experience, and 
if the present'year shows higher rates or greater cost than the pre- 
ceding to suspect that this 1s an indication of a general tendency. 
The m Bo of the railway figures are accordingly important, because 
they have been gathered over a long enough period and with such a 
degree of accuracy as to justify regarding their indications as depend- 
able. They afford an opportunity for testing the impression gained 
from current experience i the trend disclosed by a longer interval. 

In this case, as always, the really informative figures are the rates 
for fatality and injury. If the number of trainmen, of fatalities, and 
of injuries be considered separately, it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to see clearly what the figures indicate. It is only when it 
is possible to unite the exposure with the number of cases or with 
the loss of time expressed in days, and so produce frequency or 
severity rates, that the significance becomes evident. From tlie 
figures given for this railway group it is not possible to determine 
severity rates; frequency rates can be determined, however, and are 
given in the table. 

The following conclusions are drawn from inspection of the table: 

1. There was a marked drop in accident frequency from 1916 to 
1924. This downward tendency is evident in each of the occupa- 
tional groups. The fatality frequency for all trainmen declined 
53 per cent and the injury frequency 40 per cent. 

2. There were two years during the period in which there is 4 
decided upward tendency in accident frequency as compared with 
the prece ng. years. These years were 1920 and 1923. For all 
trainmen fatality rates rose 19 per cent from 1919 to 1920 and 14 per 
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cent from 1922 to 1923. Rates for injury rose 23 per cent from 1919 
to 1920 and 9 per cent from 1922 to 1923. 

3. As a rule there was a drop in accident frequency from 1916 to 
1920 and a further drop from 1920 to 1923. 

4. For fatalities the lowest frequency rates occurred in 1924, while 
the lowest year for injuries was 1921. 

These figures are quite conclusive that whatever may be true of 
other industries American railways have maintained a successful 
fight a ainst conditions which tend toward increased accident rates. 

The December}, 1925, statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (p. 2) shows that among the white, male, industrial- 
policy holders 15 years and over there oe been a definite downward 
trend in fatal accidents from 1912 to 1924. This downward move- 
ment amounts to about 1 per cent a year. Fatalities due to machin- 
ery have declined in the same peitod at about the rate of one-half of 
1 per cent per year. 


NUMBER OF TRAINMEN IN SERVICE, NUMBER KILLED, AND NUMBER INJURED 
ON CLASS I RAILROADS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES THEREFOR, 1916 TO 
1924 


Number of trainmen in service 








Occupation 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 





Yard service: 





















































Engineers..............-- 15, 878 | 18,933 | 21, 310 | 19, 625 | 21, 363 | 16,929 | 18, 703 | 22,142 | 20, 593 
Firemen._.............-- 16, 190 | 19, 516 | 21,979 | 20, 031 | 21, 549 | 17, 343 | 19, 249 | 22, 664 | 21, 106 
Conductors.............- 15, 362 | 18, 703 | 20, 823 | 19, 325 | 20, 236 | 16, 745 | 18, 639 | 22,002 | 20, 545 
Re dncriemntrneres 40, 175 | 48, 451 | 53, 790 | 49, 303 | 50,799 | 42,721 | 46,953 | 55,301 | 51,775 
he EEN st 87, 605 |105, 603 |117, 902 |108, 284 |113, 947 | 93, 738 |103, 544 122, 109 | 114, 019 
Road freight service: 
Engineers_..............- 31, 675 | 34,155 | 34,990 | 30,907 | 33, 594 | 28, 317 | 29,372 | 34,137 | 31, 015 
Fie... 25.6.5 -.2..-..- 33, 637 | 36, 828 | 38, 102 | 32,938 | 35, 756 | 30,317 | 31, 507 | 36,504 | 33, 346 
Conductors.............- 25, 430 | 27, 152 | 27,679 | 25, 181 | 27, 297 | 22, 598 | 23, 254 | 26,901 | 24, 864 
Brakemen..............- 63, 285 | 67,818 | 69, 048 | 61,989 | 67, 127 | 56, 620 | 57,746 | 65,750 | 60, 539 
Baden. -entneed 154, 027 |165, 953 |169, 819 |151, 015 |163, 774 |137, 852 |141, 879 |163, 292 | 149, 764 
Road passenger service: | 
Engineers__.............- 13, 429 | 13, 297 | 12,709 | 12,442 | 12,930 | 12,924 | 12,710 | 13,042| 12,977 
i oa sieinn ony 13, 131 | 13, 105 | 12, 419 | 12, 112 | 12, 630 | 12,768 | 12,491 | 12,754| 12, 674 
Conductors__..._........ 10, 633 | 10,655 | 10, 444 | 10, 382 | 10, 788 | 10, 546 | 11, 380 | 11,756] 11,730 
Brakemen.._...........- 14, 800 | 14, 854 | 14, 423 | 14,904 | 15, 849 | 15,315 | 14,350 | 14,558] 14, 369 
Baggagemen....._....... 5,618 | 5,524] 5,371) 5,442| 5,661; 5,751 | 5,720] 5,871} 5,846 
ae ooh 57, 611 57, 435 | 55, 366 | 55, 282 | 57, 858 57, 304 | 56, 660 | 57,981 | 57, 596 

















Total, all trainmen'___. 





299, 243 328, O01 (343, 087 314, 581 {335, 579 288, 804 302, 083 343, 382 | 321, 379 
| ! 





Fatalities among trainmen 
























































Number 
Yard service 
Eanes. .............. 11 16 11 15 9 ll 12 12 7 
oe os 22 23 27 14 18 7 5 17 5 
Conductors........_.____ 71 73 73 50 67 39 43 59 45 
he RE RIS 341 401 397 235 363 169 202 263 195 
_ a a 445| 518 508 314 457 226 262 351 252 
Road freight service: 
Ns ibd, oa. cickis 70 72 84 66 63 32 46 55 37 
a 107 122 132 70 84 36 44 59 43 
Conductors....... ...... 72 88 104 63 62 48 37 60 47 
et ER 432 478 527 310 396 186 201 262 168 
eS lie aa 681 | 760 847 509 605 302 328 436 295 
i) - ; 
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NUMBER OF TRAINMEN IN SERVICE, NUMBER KILLED, AND NUMBER INJURED 
ON CLASSI a AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES THEREFOR, 1916 T() 
1924—-Continue 


Fatalities among trainmen—Continued 










































































































































































Occupation 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1929 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
| DA a SMI de eee ee) | f 
Number 
2 ! 7 7 { nekt eeeaite wtte Bsret Soe asa i nae " 
Road passenger service: | 
Engineers_.............-. 45 | 56 59 50 69 a 40 44 99 
te 52 | 49 50 51 52 36 39 45 31 
Conductors.............. 6 | 5 11 6 6 9 3 7 4 
, ae 8 | 18 25 17 16 10 9 10 i 
Baggagemen...........-- 2 | 8 5 4 4 2 6 | 3 i 
On Seehel 29 Saat. 113| 136]. 150] 128] 147; 94] 97| w9l 4 
Total, all trainmen..__| 1,239/ 1,414 1, 505 | 951 | 1,20 y| 022 687 | 896 628 
Fatality rates (per 1,900,000 hours’ exposure) 
RAR MU De Seti ch Bee SL AGES : 
Yard service: 
ES et Cae cee 0. 23 0. 28 0.17 0. 25 0. 14 0. 22 0. 21 0. 18 0 
ss . 45 .39 41 . 23 . 28 13 . 09 . 25 ( 
Ceeeore... ......_.-... 1. 54 1. 39 1.17 86 1.10 78 77 89 
pS aa ae ss 2. 83 2. 76 2. 46 1. 59 2. 38 1. 32 1. 43 1. 59 1. OF 
ES i 1.69} 1.64| 1.44 o7| 1.34] .80| .84! 96 | 
Road freight service: rs — | 
Baginuew®.. =<... 2222-2: me . 70 . 80 .71 . 63 . 38 . 52 54 4() 
| Sh ae Sa 1. 06 | 1.10 1.15 71 .78 40 47 54 13 
Comeametarsi oc on. ce cee . 94 1. 08 1..25 . 83 om 71 . 53 74 
Brakemen_____._.._----- 2.2%) 235) 254) 1.67 1.97| 1. 1.16| 1.33 
mai 8b oi 4 ts 1.47} 1.53| 1.66, 1121 1.23 73) .77| .89| 
Road passenger service: > 
Engineers......_-__.-| 112] 140] 155| 134] 178] .95| 1.05] 112 g 
Firemen__....--...-.-.-] 132] 125/ 134] 140] 1.37 94] LO4] L148 x 
OS eo .19 16 35 -19 i9 . 28 . 09 | . 20 
BU nn nc win eee 18 . 40 . 58 . 38 | . 34 > ~ . 23 
Baggagemen.__.......-- 12 . 48 31 25 24 .12 ©3838] es gy 0 
eso eee .65| .7| .90| i771 «85 55 57/63] 4 
Total, all trainmen....} 1.38 1. 43 1. 46 | 1, 01 1. 20 72) 76| .87 
Injuries among trainmen 
Number 
Yard service: | 
pS EEO ISIE | 1,078 1, 032 908 680 1, 023 546 746 $35 | 727 
RRS Src tht | 1,644 1, 905 1, 708 1, 171 1, 601 854 1, 082 1,561 = 1, 104 
Conductors_..........._- 1, 99% 1, 815 1, 440 1, 249 1, 607 1, 094 1, 414 1,680 | 1, 498 
OI, 2. sictildabicenincat ; 12,209 | 12,004 | 10, 472 8, 206. | 11, 666 6, 711 7, 562 | 10,223 | = 8, 328 
Te | 16, 924 | 16,756 | 14, 528 | 11,396 | 16,987 | 9, 205 | 10,804 | 14, 249 | 11, 657 
Road freight service: | = 
Se | 2,360; 2, 57 2,547; 1,888 | 2,130] 1,404] 1,649] 1,832 1, 370 
A eS | 5,145) 6,232) 5,706] 3,945 5, 085 2, 791 3,274 | 4,036 2, 747 
Conductors.............-| 3, 051 3, 099 2,832 | 2,253 2, 693 1, 921 2, 227 2, 501 2, 209 
pe ee ee 13, 115 | 13, 094 | 11, 938 8, 829 | 11, 439 7, 012 7, 613 9, 409 7, 629 
, REET SIRF SIENS Sera | 23, 671 | 25,003 | 23,023 | 16,915 | 21,347 | 13, 128 | 14, 763 | 17, 778 13, 956 
Road passenger service: 5 
Engineers... ............ 714 738 |} . 777 660 804 602 715 761 617 
| SRE IES GI ME 1,245 | 1,444); 1,253) 1,176] 1,535 997 | 1,144] 1,295 1, O17 
Conductors... .........-- | 208 327 304 263 274 209 282 304 302 
, Ia 718 699 674 579 638 570 570 639 53% 
Baggagemen_._....._.._- 361 368 283 202 344 269 308 316 303 
TRON, « cnch becca dee ! 3,336 | 3,576 | 3,291 | 2,970| 3,645 | 2,647/| 3,019] 3,315 2, 826 
Total, all trainmen.. | 43, 931 | 45, = 40, 842 | 31,281 | 40,979 | 24, 980 | 28, 586 | 35,342 | 28, 438 




















— 
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NUMBER OF TRAINMEN IN SERVICE, NUMBER KILLED, AND NUMBER INJURED 
ON CLASS I RAILROADS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES THEREFOR, 1916 TO 
1924—Continued 
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Injuries among trainmen—Continued 






















































































—= 
Occupation 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Injury rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
OF pimied 
Yard service: 
adden cg utce 22.63 | 18.17) 14.20] 11.55] 15.96) 10.75) 1330] 12.57 11. 77 
I. eg ergs te pies ou 33.85 | 32.54) 25.90| 19.49] 26.16| 13.41 18.74} 22.97 7.44 
6. i = 43.25 | 32.35) 23.05] 21.54) 26.47 | 21.78] 25.29] 24 69 24. 30 
eG... « on css 101.90 | 82.59} 6489] 56.09! 76.55 | 52.36! 53.68) 61.62 53. 64 
| a ae ele 64.40} 52.89] 41.07 | 35.08) 46.77| 3273| 3478] 38.90 34. 68 
Road freight service: | 
0 EE SE: | 2483! 25.16 | 2426] 20.36) 21.13] 16.53) 18.71] 17.90 14.72 
Firemen_......-...----..| 50.99 | 56.41 | 49.91} 39.92| 47.40) 30.69] 34.64] 36.85 27. 46 
Conductors_-_---.---- _.--| 39.99 | 38.05} 3410] 20.81 | 32.89] 28.34] 31.92] 20.99 29. 61 
NOs 50k... 69.08 | 64.36) 57.63} 47.48} 56.80) 41.28] 43.95 7.70 42. 01 
edits scone hho 51. 23 50. 22 45. 19 37. 34 43. 45 31.74 34. 68 36. 29 31. 06 
Road passenger service: — | | “a 
eee 17.72} 18.50} 20.38; 17.68; 20.73] 15.53| 18.75] 19.45 15. 85 
IE - oc anesnebeond 31.60 | 36.73 | 33.63] 32.36 | 40.51; 26.03 | 30.53] 33.87 26. 75 
Conductors.............. 9.34) 10.23 9.7 8. 44 8. 47 6. 61 8. 26 8. 62 &. 58 
Brakemen.--_-.-......-... 16.17 | 1%69|] 15.58] 12.95) 14.47] 12.41 13.24] 14.63 13. 62 
Baggagemen._........... 21.42} 22.21) 17.56] 17.89 | 20.26; 15.56! 17.92] 17.94 17. B 
, FE AERTS ES 19. 30 20.75 | 19.81 17.91} 21.00} 15.40) 17.43 19. 06 16. 36 
Total, all trainmen__.| 48. 94 | 45. 93 | 39. 68 | 3.15 | 4070 | 28.82) 31.54 | 36 31 29, 50 

















Report of Six Cases of Manganese Poisoning 


N ARTICLE on manganese poisoning and its effect on the 
A central nervous system, by R. Finley Gayle, jr., M. D., in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, December 26, 
1925 (pp. 2008-2011), gives the results of a study of six cases of 
poisoning among workers in a manganese grinding plant in Virginia. 
The first case which came to the attention of the writer was that of a 
man, who had been employed in the manganese plant, who was 
suffering with a disease obviously of the central nervous system but 
the symptoms of which did not fit any well-reeognized symptom 
complex. Because of his employment, the possibility of manganese 
poisoning was considered, and the descriptions of the disease availabie 
agreed so weil with the symptoms of the patient that this diagnosis 
was made. A statement by the wife of the patient that several 
similar cases had occurred among workers in the same plant led to the 
study also of the other five cases. 

A review of the medical literature showed that remarkably few 
cases of manganese poisoning had been recorded and comparatively 
little had been written about. the disease.t The first cases were 
reported in 1837, the poisoning having occurred among workmen who 
handled manganese dioxide in the manufacture of chlorine for bleach- 
ing powder. The symptoms in these cases and in those subsequently 
described in medical journals and other works were similar, and in all 
but nine of the cases reported at various times the cause of the 





1See Montaiy Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 238-240. 
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poisoning was inhalation of the manganese dust in grinding plants or 


swallowing it with the saliva. 


The six patients included in the present study had been employed 
for periods varying from 3 to 10 months in an atmosphere heavily 
laden with fine manganese dust. No attempt had been made ty 
protect the workers from the dust until several cases of suspecte | 
poisoning had developed and then the workmen were provided wit) 
masks, but as they were uncomfortable they were seldom worn. 
The dust-collection system in the mill was entirely inadequate to 
collect the dust produced in grinding the ore. : 

The symptoms of chronic manganese poisoning are said to be so 
striking as to differentiate them from other diseases of the central 
nervous system, and the symptoms present in these cases, which are 
typical of the disease, are deseibet by Doctor Gayle, as follows: 


The initial symptom in three of my six patients was disturbance of gait and 
in two of the remaining patients this was the second manifestation. In each of 
the patients the following symptoms were invariably found: Nervousness; weak- 
ness and fatigue; disturbed gait with retropulsion on arising and propulsion on 
walking, and causeless laughter with silly conduct and expression. Paresthesias? 
were noted as an early complaint in four cases; intention tremor of the hands, in 
five; monotonous speech, in five; awkward, clumsy movements of the extremities 
with loss of the finer movements of the hands, in four; masked expression, in four; 
a loose-hanging lower jaw, in three; an infrequent, deep inspiratory sigh, in three; 
and lethargy, in two. Abnormal mental symptoms were observed in every 
patient, mostly of personality, and in only one case were intellectual aberrations 
observed. Irritability, lack of sociability, tearfulness, and mild exaltation were 
the outstanding changes. Two of the patients became suspicious, without 
cause, of their families and friends. The organic neurologic findings were almost 
uniform, the gait was altered in every case, the station was unsteady and the 
deep tendon reflexes were increased over the normal in the majority. Intention 
tremor of the hands and increased muscle tone were found together with masked 
expression and monotonous speech. None of the patients showed pathologic 
plantar reflexes, objective sensory changes, atrophy, or edema. The pupils were 
not altered in size, shape, or reaction. The fields of vision were normal as well 
as could be detected by a rough examination. Intraocular examination showed 
definite pallor in one case and a very reddened vascular retina in another. No 
involvement of the cranial nerves was noted except suspicious weakness of the 
facial nerve in one patient and the drooping lower jaw in three. 

Peripheral neuritis is a frequent symptom of poisoning from various metals, 
and it is possible that there may be some neuritic involvement in these cases. 
This may be suspected in view of the fact that four of the patients examined 
complained of paresthesias of the extremities, and in two of them actual pain 
was described. Against this belief is the activity of the tendon reflexes, the 
absence of objective sensory changes and muscular atrophy, and the character 
of the pain. 


The ages of these workers varied from 17 to 47 and all but one had 
been rather heavy drinkers. The operators of the plant and some 
others in the community were of the opinion that the symptoms 
were caused by the drinking of corn whisky and fermenting cider 
but the symptoms of either acute or chronic alcoholism do not agree 
with those in these cases and also the one patient who was not a 
drinker developed symptoms of poisoning in a shorter period of 
time (about three months) after being in contact with the manganese 
dust than any of the others. 

There appears to be a gradual progression in the symptoms of 
persons susceptible to manganese poisoning as long as they are sub- 








2 Morbid or perverted sensation such as numbness, crawling sensation, ‘‘ pins-and-needles.”’ 
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jected to absorption of the manganese dust, the symptoms remaining 
»t the maximum for varying lengths of time followed by improve- 
ment up to a certain point. Because of the well-grounded belief, 
however, that there is a destruction of cerebral tissue, the writer 
believes that in all but the mildest cases there will be permanent 
disabilit ri 

Presenties measures consist of the provision of face masks, the 
wearing of which should be rigidly enforced, and the installation of 
an efficient dust-collecting system. It is also considered essential 
that shower baths should he provided and that a bath and a change 
of clothing should be compulsory at the end of the day’s work. 

The treatment which has been suggested for the condition is 
massage, corrective exercises, warm baths and various types of 
hydrotherapy, together with stimulation of the excretion of the 
poison by seer elimination. 

The results of the study are summarized as follows: 


1. Manganese, more often than is recognized, causes symptoms in workmen 
handling this ore. 

2. That certain persons are not susceptible to the poisoning effects of man- 
ganese is demonstrated by the fact that many workmen in this plant have been 
in contact with manganese dust for several years with no apparent ill effect. 

3. Mental symptoms have been described by some investigators and denied 
by others. Mental changes were found in each of the patients of this series. 

4. No record could be found of other investigators having detected manganese 
in the urine in clinical cases. Experimentaily it has been found in minute 
amounts. In this series it was present in three of the five specimens of urine 
examined. 





Health Work Pays 


N ARTICLE entitled “‘ Health work pays,’”’ by Louis I. Dublin, 

A which appeared in the Survey Graphic, November, 1925, 

shows the value to the country of the public health work 
carried on by various agencies. 

The public-health campaign for industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which has been conducted by that 
company during the past 15 years, is said to have cost the company 
an average of over a million dollars a year but has saved almost double 
that amount as a result of the lowered death rate among this group 
of wage earners. In contrast to this progressive policy is the action 
of the officials of the city of Salem, Ohio, in 1921, who saved $1,500 
in the construction of the sewer system by the substitution of a tile 
pipe for an iron one but with the result that there was an epidemic of 
typhoid fever which cost the community about half a million dollars. 
These two examples are cited as evidence that “the cost of sickness 
and premature death is very great; that public-health procedures 
are an effective means of preventing much sickness and death; and 
that an extension of public-health facilities will pay large dividends 
to community which will organize and administer them effect- 
ively.” ; 

An approximation of the economic loss resulting from sickness 
and premature death was obtained from a number of sickness surveys 
among industrial policyholders, which showed that on the average - 
about 7 days are lost each year from sickness involving inability to 
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work, while it was concluded that at any given moment 2 per cep} 
of the population is sick. This means a loss of 2 per cent of the tots] 
current production, or more than a billion dollars per year, while 
approximately the same amount is spent for medical and hospitg| 
eare, drugs, etc. The economic loss from death has been placed 
roughly at $100 per year per capita, as that is about the amount 
per capita by which our national wealth has been increasing jy 
recent years. A year of potential life lost, therefore, by each person 
in the Nation means an enormous pecuniary loss to the country 
while on the other hand the gain of one year in the average leno) 
of life means an equally important economic gain. , 

The development of the public-health movement during fh 
past. 50 years has been accompanied by a noteworthy deeline in the 
death rate, which had fallen from 28.3 per 1,000 in 1875 to 11.8 in 
1924, or a reduction of 58 per cent. While the average length of !ifo 
in 1880 mn New York was about 40 years, it has increased now (0 35 
or 56 years, the greater part of this gain having been attained in 
recent years. A large part of this increase is due to the prevention 
of infant and ehild mortality, while the mortality from tuberculosis, 
the communicable diseases of childhood, general infections such as 
typhoid fever and intestinal disorders, and the insect-borne diseases. 
yellow fever and malaria, has been greatly reduced. 

The infant-mortality rate has been reduced 60 per cent in the pasi 
20 years through a national campaign of educaticn, the protection of 
milk supplies, and the organized work of health departments. 
recent survey showed that ‘although the average infant-mortality 
rate in more than 600 cities of the country was 72 per 1,000 births, 
there were 82 cities which had rates of 100 and more per 1,000, and 
9 cities with rates of more than 140 per 1,000. Such communities 
need only choose to do those things which have been proven effective 
by the more progressive.” 

Tuberculosis, which is to a large extent an industrial disease, }1::s 
been reduced from a rate of 195.2 deaths per 100,000 of the population 
in 1900 to 92.3 in 1922, or a reduction of 53 per cent. As a result cf 
the Framingham tuberculosis demonstration, financed by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. and conducted by the National Tube:- 
culosis Association, the death rate from tuberculosis in Framingham 
was reduced from 121 per 100,000 for the decade preceding 1917 to 
38 per 100,000 in 1923, a reduction of 69 per cent, while in a group oi 
control communities the decrease was 32 per cent or less than halt. 

These improvements in. the mortality rates are not due, of course, 
solely to the activities which health officers have instituted, but 
other factors such as the effort to raise standards of medical practice 
and to promote hygiene instruction in the schools, the rise of public 
health nursing, and the varied activities of women’s clubs and oi 
journals devoted to home interests, and the work of the life insu:- 
ance companies have contributed to the result, 
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Problem of Organic Heart Disease 


PAPER on the statistical aspects of the problem of organic 
heart disease, read by Dr. Louis I. Dublin at the last annual 
meeting of the Medical Society of the State of New York, em- 

hasizes the importance of heart disease as a cause of death. 
Heart disease in its various forms stands first in the order of causes 
of death and probably first also in the amount of damage it does 
through invalidity and invalidism. There are now nearly 200,000 
deaths annually from this disease in this country and if present con- 
ditions continue it is estimated that one in every five of the popula- 
tion living at the age of 10 will eventually die of organic heart disease. 

The problem is not only a general one but is also industrial, as 
heart disease takes its toll frocy the ranks of the workers generally 
and particularly from the colored people, whose mortality rates from 
this disease during the main age ae of life are twice that for whites 
at the corresponding ages. The death rates per 100,000 for organic 
diseases of the heart among industrial policyholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. in 1923 were 113.6 for white males, 122.1 
forwhite females, 190.8 for colored males, and 217.4 for colored females 
forall ages, 1 year and over, while between the ages of 35 and 44 and 45 
and 54 the rates were, respectively, for white males 86.6 and 253.3, 
for white females 70.7 and 184.9, for colored males 180.3 and 424.6, 
and for colored females 184.7 and 470.4 per 100,000 of the population. 

That the situation is even more serious than this is shown by the 
fact that as yet only the merest beginnings have been made in the 
collection of information on the incidence of heart disease in the 
community, and it is only recently that through the work of the cardi- 
ac elinies there has been an effort to gather the information needed on 
the morbidity of heart disease. Study of the findings of the life 
insurance Companies in their routine examinations of applicants for 
insurance shows that approximately 2 per cent of the total population 
are suffering from definite organic heart disease. 

The importance of more systematic and complete study of cases of 
organic heart disease and a more general compilation and analysis 
of the records is stressed by Doctor Dublin throughout the paper. 
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Industrial Poisoning From Methyl Chloride 


N response to an inquiry received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in regard to the hazards connected with the use of methyl chloride, 

' the following information which was compiled in reply is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the readers of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 


The use of methyl chloride or chloromethyl is not unattended with danger, as 
the Germans havefound. Kobert says itis one-fourth as poisonous as chloroform. 
It is very volatile, and in a report by Gerbis histories of two cases are given of 
poisoning by fumes of methy! chloride in machinists who had to clean from time 
to time a gasometer through which methyl chloride passed. Both were elderiy 
men, which may explain their susceptibility. They had attacks of somnolence, 
once preceded by delirium, and both had marked impairment of sight. (U. 58. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 280: Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar 
ea dye intermediates, by Alice Hamilton, M. fi M. D., Washington, 1921, 
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Methyl chloride (CH;Cl) or chlormethane is prepared from methy] aleoho| 
and hydrochloric acid (with chloride of zinc) or methyl alcohol, salt, and sul. 
phuric acid. * * * It is used in the preparation of pure chloroform, in ¢}, 
coal-tar dye industry, and in surgery (as a local anesthetic). In the preparation 
of methyl! chloride there is risk from methy] alcohol, trimethylamine, etc. Methy| 
chloride itself is injurious to health. ' 

The halogen substitution products of the aliphatic series are not of mug) 
account as industrial poisons. They have generally a narcotic effect, that ig, , 
paralyzing effect upon the central nervous system, usually preceded by a short 
stage of excitement. This effect shows itself typically on inhalation of chloroforn 
(methanetrichloride, CHCl;) which however plays no part as an industria! poisoy 
The narcotic effect of the other alkyl chlorides is less than that of chloroforp, 

Vith carbontetrachloride (CCl,) the narcotic effect is only half that of chloro. 
form; it causes, however, a more violent excitation; inhaling the fumes bring, 
on nausea, coughing, sickness, headache, etc. 

Methyl! chloride (CH;Cl) has a less narcotizing effect. On the other hand i 
has a stronger local irritant action, which is indeed present also in chloroform 
though not so apparent. This gas, as is well known, is used asa local anestheti 
in medicine. (Rambousek, Dr. J.: Industrial poisoning, London, 1913, pp. 33, 
34, 208, 209.) 
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Accidents in the New York Woodworking Industry 


HE New York Department of Labor has just published a study! 

of 300 accidents which occurred in the woodworking industry. 

This industry was selected for study principally because it is 

“productive of a larger percentage of permanent injuries than any 

other’ industry. The cases iadied occurred in 300 factories en- 

ploying 15,805 workers. During the 12 months previous to the inves- 

tigation these same factories had 1,311 lost-time accidents and 4,471 
accidents that required first aid. 

The causes of accident in the 300 cases selected for study were as 

follows: 


Number of 
Machines or tools: accidents 
Ne ee ee in aii heh deien tie dae a £ae 
NES... sO ee cthakes th bad an deawhded edbiasone~ 18 
PPO As ee Siete cesiauk Cees. ert: & 
a 6 
SEL ECOL: te Sa PUEY «TES ae 10 
a ag Raabe. Nf aati ll IR A gat SAS ocle ae tD* 5ll 55 
a ie vee 2 
aE Sa RENIN of a RE ARIAS, Na aR AS SIGHS #3 ag SCS Si 8 
a Seals Sais Sc Subckan Si ai aelein 6 
ROUGREING SOM kkk Seal eh aww - - 26 
1 IRD REE AE PRR i al Ra a rN ie 259 
Other causes: 
ne NE ED «Sa a os Sh in SSR GARE On - 17 
SORE DEE SLE Ti, Se: Ee ” iy SRE at WL NG I Se 3 
BE ARTI 28 eg PRUE RS RRRKE 2 ENN RE ete hy Metal Ah a g 
PS i ee oe ole et 12 
wee 8i os See RK FR EI RMS. 41 





1New York. Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 139: An analysis of three hundred accidents in 
woodworking factories, with suggestions as to safe practice and suitable machine guards. Albany, 1°25. 
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It was thought that by making a detailed study of accidents in the 
‘ndustry, showing employers and re how accidents occur, and 
hy, additional effort would be put forth by the industry to prevent 
the occurrence of similar accidents in individual factories. ith this 
in mind, the investigators present pictures and discussion showing not 
only the undesirable conditions which led to accidents but also devices 
I ways by which they could have been prevented. 
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oro: HF Jevator, Machinery, and Transmission Accidents in Pennsylvania 


in | 924 | ° 


™, ZN ITS Special Bulletin No. 7, the Pennsylvania Department of 
| Labor and Industry gives in detail figures as to elevator, ma- 
chinery, and transmission accidents which occurred during 1924. 

The number of these accidents was as follows: ; 





Accidents due to— Fatal Nonfatal 

Dewees F060. oo CSL eae 46 767 
DOU TS chien e165 Choe be cu 78 16, 816 

ly! Transmission apparatus__.._......-.------- 17 376 
TY. BR iT SUA SE lt a 141 —-:17, 959 


Almost 46 pe cent of the elevator fatalities were due to employees 
falling into the shaftway, and nearly 33 per cent to the employees 
os. JE being squeezed or caught by the car. The corresponding percentages 
| for the nonfatal injuries were 15 and 48, respectively. Of the ma- 
chinery fatalities, almost 35 per cent occurred at the point of opera- 
tion on the machine, while 26 per cent were due to ‘‘ kickbacks,” 
throw, or thrust, of the work. Cutting tools were responsible for the 
greatest proportion (20 per cent) of the nonfatal injuries. 

The report presents tables showing in detail for each industry: 
Elevator accidents, by manner of occurrence; machine accidents, by 
part of machine and manner of occurrence; and transmission acci- 
dents, by part of transmission and manner of occurrence. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 








Awards of Compensation for Temporary Total and Permanent 
Partial Disabilities 


By Stantey J. Tracy, or toe U. 8. Bureau or Lazor Statistics 


HE recognized purpose of compensation laws is to provide in 
some degree for the economic loss due to occupational injuries, 
The courts uniformly hold that these acts must be ‘liberally 
construed,’”’ but courts and commissions as well as legislatures differ 
and the present article is an attenrpt to show the trend of judicial 
and administrative construction of the various State and Territorial 
statutes as regards awards of compensation for temporary totul 
succeeded by permanent partial disability. 

A practical definition of disability is “incapacity of an employee 
because of injury to earn or get as much wages as he got before the 
injury.” The injury may destroy all earning capacity from the 
very moment of the accident causing it, or it may develop into total 
disability after an interval of time and from an injury possibly quite 
insignificant at the outset. Total disability may be either temporary 
or permanent—terms which seem to be self-explanatory, but which 
are made the subject of statutory definition m some States, with 
resulting effects on the practice of the various boards and commissions 
and the rulings of the courts. 

Temporary total disability may be followed by either recovery or 
permanent partial disability, the latter occurrmg most frequently 
where there is a loss or loss of use of a member of the body. This 
period of total disability practically represents the healing period, ané 
is the period of time lost between the inception of the disabling effects 
of the injury and attainment of the final degree of physical recovery, 
unless a period of temporary partial disability intervenes. : 

A compensation case normally falls within the partial-disability 
class if the injured employee can ‘earn or get”’ some wage but not s° 
large a wage as he would have had if he bal not incurred injury; bul 
the situation is controlled by statute in all compensation States excep 
New Hampshire through schedules of compensation, providing 
specific awards for certain named permanent injuries. The amount 
of the schedule award, or partial-disability award, is paid regardless 
of whether or not the employee afterwards earns a greater or less 
wage than at the time of the injury. Provision is usually made that 
where an injury which is not named in the schedule results in : 


— 


1New York. Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 114: Court decisions on workmen's col 
pensation law, July, 1920, to October, 1922. Albany, December, 1922. 
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ermanent partial disability, the commission or board shall have 
authority to classify it in accordance with the terms of the act 
regarding similar es 

Temporary partial disability may follow a period of total disability 
(‘healing time’’) and ineludes those cases in which the employee is 

do some work, but is not yet able fully to perform his old 
duties. The laws passes provide for compensation for such 
riods, but in very few cases has a specific definition been attempted. 
he term ‘‘partial disability”’ as used in the California act was held 
not to be restricted to physical incapacity merely, but to include 
such injuries as cireumscribe the workman’s range of em loyment 
and lessen his wage-earning capacity. (Christ v. Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 1 Cal. Ind. Acc. Comm. (Part I, 1911), 26.) 

The question often arises as to whether inability to obtain employ- 
ment in the district where the workman lives entitles him to tem- 

rary partial disability after a period of total incapacity. It was 
eld in England, that ‘incapacity for work”’ includes inability to 
obtain employment in the district where the workman lives, and the 
oceurrence of this inability to obtain work was such a change of cir- 
cumstances as to entitle the workman to a review. (McDonald or 
Duris v. Wilsons & Clyde Coal Co. (1912), 5 B. W. C. C. 478.) 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts considered somewhat the 
same question in two cases, in one of which (In re Durney (1916), 
111 N. E. 166) it was said that where partial disability is to be com- 

nsated for by a payment of one-half the wage loss, as was required 

y the law of that State, no account should be taken of the depressed 
labor market, but the difference between the amount that the injured 
man would have been able to earn if there had been no depression in 
employment and his former earning capacity should be made the basis 
of payments. In the other case a man returned to work for his former 
employer, with a partial disability for which compensation was 
allowed. At the expiration of this contract he found himself unable to 
obtain work on account of his crippled condition, and was held en- 
titled to compensation as for total disability for an indefinite period, 
subject to the right of review. (In re Stickley (1915), 107 N. E. 
350.) In a later case (1917), a water boy caught his hand in some 
gears and was paid compensation up to the time he returned to work 
at his former wages. He worked about a month, until December 27, 
1915, shortly before the work closed. He did no work from that time 
until May, when the board found the hand permanently disabled, and 
made an award as for total disability. It did not appear that he had 
attempted to obtain work elsewhere and the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts reversed this award, but with instructions that the 
board should make such award as the evidence already taken would 
warrant. (Inre Lacione (1917), 116 N. E. 485.) 

As already stated, permanent partial disabilities are compensated 
for in most States by payments for fixed periods for specified injuries. 
In threa (Alaska, Washington, and Wrosing) the payments are 
fixed sums, in three others (Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon) the pay- 
ments are monthly amounts based on wages, and in the remaining 
States, the payments are weekly amounts based on wages. In Porto 
Rico the amounts payable are fixed by the commission on the basis of 
age and of wages received. In Wisconsin the periods are fixed only 
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for “lesser permanent partial’’ injuries, major injuries being cop, 
pensated as percentages of permanent total disability. 





Where partial disability follows total disability or total disability Ir 
follows partial disability, consecutive awards are granted in many fm 0s" 
States, concurrent awards apparently being permissible in no State: fm i2.® 
Schedule provisions may provide for payments in addition to thy Mb" 
period of total disability (healing period), or they may be exclusive J 0" 
1. €., covering the entire allowance for the injury other than medica mm !a 
aid. Such payments are apparently exclusive in 19 States,? and jp HO" 
addition to the healing period in 25.* In Massachusetts, compen. i W°! 
sation is paid for the term of total disability, and also for such par. of | 
tial disability as may continue after the schedule period; the sam, fm \” 
is true in Rhode Island, subject to a maximum term of 300 weeks, i 
In Maine, the schedule payment is in lieu of temporary total dis. § 


ability payments, but subsequent partial disability is compensated ty 
extend not more than 300 weeks from the date of the injury. (Walk. 
er’s case, 120 Atl. 59, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 391, 
p. 521.) In New York, the schedule payments are normally in liey 
of all other payments, but if the elon of temporary total disability 
is protracted beyond designated periods, the schedule period js 
extended correspondingly. In Georgia, a uniform period of 10 weeks 


is allowed as healing time. Te 
Where partial disability begins after a period of total disability, 
the cudinl of total disability is deducted from the total period of 
compensation by a specific provision in the compensation laws of J °° 
Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, and Pennsylvania. Where th 
total disability begins after a period of partial disability the period al 
of partial disability is deducted from the total period of compensation BP 
in Kentucky and Vermont. In Hawaii and Idaho, upon either con  W 
dition developing, the prior award is deducted. tr 
The committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of J = 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and & © 
Commissions, in its report to the convention held at Baltimore in a 
1923, said, in arguing for compensation for the healing period asa & 
separate benefit from that of compensation for permanent disability: JB ° 
The principal reasons in favor of allowing additional compensation for ten- : 
porary disability are: (1) In some cases, notably in infectious cases, the healing 


period approaches or even exceeds the compensation period allowed in the 
schedule for the permanent disability; consequently in these cases the injured 
workman receives no compensation whatever for his permanent disability. 
(2) There are great variations in the healing periods for the same type of injury, 
ranging in Ohio, for example, from 32 to 888 days in case of an arm. ‘These 
variations are entirely ignored in those permanent disability schedyiles which 





? The Superior Court of Delaware is reported as saying that the compensation law of that State ‘justified 
concurrent compensation for temporary total and permanent disabilities,’ but refers to the reasoning of 
the State board as full and satisfying, approving its finding. However, the board had said explicitly that 
the claimant ‘‘can not have the two periods run concurrently and receive $20 per week.” (As the law then 
stood, $10 was the maximum weekly benefit.) An award was therefore made for the loss of a foot for the 
schedule period beginning at the end of the waiting time, this to be followed by compensation for total 
disability for the remain period of total disability compensation, this to be followed in turn by the 
reduced allowance provided by the law. (Pullman Car Lines». Riley (1921), 114 Atl. 920.) In view ofthe 
entire proceeding, it appears impossible to accept the statement of the court as to “concurrent com pense 
tion’”’ at its face value. : Sy ' 

3 Alabama, Alaska, California, Delaware, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Restacey, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis 
souri, Montana, New York, Oklahoma, iggy Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, and W isconsil. 

4 Arizona, Colorado, Connectieut, Geo awaii, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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Jo not provide additional compensation during the healing period. (U. S. 
pureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 333, p. 73.) 

In spite of diligent search for administrative construction or de- 
cisions of courts bearing on the point involved, material at hand has 
‘n a few cases not furnished the desired data. In such instances a 
prief statement of the provisions of the State law is reproduced, 
from which, by comparison with the construction placed upon‘similar 
language in other States it may be possible for the reader to reach a 
conclusion. That such conclusion may not be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, however, is evident from a comparison of the interpretation 
of practically identical language by the courts of, for instance, New 
York and West Virginia. 

The presentation of the subject follows, the various States being 
arranged in alphabetical order. 


Alabama 


HE law of this State provides that “‘for permanent partial dis- 
ability, compensation shall be based upon the extent of such 
disability’’; and provides a schedule for cases named, the same to be 
“in lieu of all other compensations.”’ Where concurrent injuries are 
received, the injured person “‘shall receive compensation only for the 
injury which produced the longest period of disability.” 

These provisions found application in cases in which the court 
construed them as setting out the full scope of relief. Thus, where 
there was a 35 per cent loss of a foot, for which compensation is pay- 
able on a basis of 125 weeks for total loss, making this injury com- 
pensable for » term of 33.75 weeks, the term of total disability (24 
weeks in this instance), was ordered deducted from the award for the 
fractional loss of a foot, leaving but 9.75 weeks’ benefits for the per- 
manent injury, the allowance for the disability being Peat as 
covering the time loss of the healing period as well as the loss of 
member. (Ex parte Jefferson Slag Co. (1923), 96 So. 138.) So 
when a permanent partial disability is concurrent with a temporary 
total disability, the number of weeks of compensation for the latter 
must be deducted from the number of compensable weeks of com- 
pensation payments allowed for the former by the schedule, as double 
compensation for the same period is not allowable. (Ex parte 
A. Diniaco & Bros. (1922), 93 Bo. 388.) And in a case of concurrent 
partial-disability injuries, one from loss of members and the other 
affecting the hand and eyes, producing a general loss of earning 
power, the supreme court of the State applied the award for the 
injury representing the longest period of disability benefits as covering 
the entire situation. (Ex parte Gadsden Car Works (1924), 99 So. 


725.) 
Alaska 


WHERE an employee has been paid compensation for temporary 

total disability (healing period) and the injuty develops or 
proves to be permanent partial disability, as described in the schedule, 
the statute provides that ‘‘ the amount so paid him shall be deducted 
from the amount to which he shall be entitled under such provision . 
in this schedule.”’ 
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Arizona ” 

HE Arizona compensation law, effective upon the adoption of , : 

constitutional amendment by popular vote on September 29 ha 

1925, and recently held valid by the $i reme Court, is of too late date HE ca 

to permit of judicial interpretation. The act provides that “in caso ot HR x 
any of the following specified injuries, * * * compensation 

of fifty-five (55) per cent of the average monthly wage shall be paid in HE se 

addition to the compensation paid for temporary total disability HJ 

for the period named in the following schedule.”’ ec 

California Ir 

{ 

‘THE schedule in the California law is one of percentages of disability ; 

rather than of specific losses of members, with the provision that 5 

if an injury causes both temporary and permanent disability, com- a 

pensation shall be paid only for whichever of the two entitles to the e: 

greater benefits. i 


Therefore, where a workman received a permanent injury to his 
toes and an injury to his leg, causing temporary total disability, and 
the compensation for temporary total disability exceeded the amount 
which would be awarded for the permanent partial disability, the 
permanent partial disability was disregarded and no award mace 
re (adorn v. Jess Knight (1914), 1 Calif. Ind. Ace. Comm. 
Part II.) 

In the case of Mercury Aviation Co. v. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission (1921) (199 Pac. 508) the supreme court did not formally 
decide whether or not an award of compensation for permanent 
partial incapacity following temporary total incapacity includes the 
period of temporary total incapacity. There were 5 weeks of tota! 
disability (of which one was waiting time), followed by an 11% per cent 
permanent partial incapacity, and the award, as affirmed by the 
supreme court, was for $20.83 a week for 46 weeks, the schedule 
period, but credit was allowed for compensation for 4 weeks, in the 
sum of $83.32, which represents the time of total disability, so that it 
appears that the second award included the first. In Jackson ». 
Industrial Accident Commission (195 Pac. 719) the view was also 
indorsed in much the same manner, by implication. And in the case 
of Vane v. Floribel Farm & Cattle Co. (Decisions of the Industrial 
Commission, Vol. 10 (1923) ), the commission held that the injury 
had proximately caused a temporary total disability from the date of 
its occurrence, and awarded the difference between the amount 
already paid under the Vag i partial disability rating and the 
amount of indemnity for such temporary total disability. This 
award was affirmed by the supreme court on July 5, 1923 (ib.). 


Colorado 


UNDER the Colorado compensation act of 1915, the schedule 

allowance for partial disability was the full benefit allowed. 
Thus, an employee totally disabled for 91 weeks was granted com- 
pensation at the rate of $8 a week, but the injury developing into a 
permanent partial disability, the industrial commission awarded the 
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maximum compensation allowable for the permanent partial dis- 
ability, $2,080, and ordered deducted the $728 already paid. The 
supreme court upheld the decision, but noted that the decision would 
have no effect on later cases, as the law had been changed since the 
ease in question arose. (Industrial Commission of Colorado v. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, (1919), 180 Pac. 568.) 

The compensation act of 1919, as amended in 1923, provides in 
section 73 that, in case of a schedule injury, the employee “shall, in 
addition to compensation to be paid for temporary disability, receive 
compensation for the period as specified.”” The same applies to 
permanent partial disabilities not classified in the schedule (see. 73 (f)). 
This prineiple was applied in the case of a workman who suffered a 
permanent partial disability, not scheduled, due to an accident that 
eaused six weeks total disability for which he was compensated. 
Succeeding this, he was found to be 10 per cent disabled, and an 
award was allowed therefor, despite the fact that he was earning in 
excess of the amount received when injured. (London Guarantee 
& Accident Co. v. Industrial Commission (1921), 199 Pac. 482.) 


Connecticut 


NDER the Connecticut law, temporary total disability is 

first compensated, and then the permanent partial disability 

according to the schedule, though until 1919, the schedule award was 
“in lieu of all other payments. ”’ 

Where an employee lost a finger from septic infection following a 
slight injury, and was also disabled by reason of the infection in 
other portions of the body, so that he was totally disabled for a 
considerable period, it was held under the earlier lon that he was 
entitled to compensation’ for the term of the total disability, and 
at the end of that period for a specific indemnity for the loss of a finger. 
(Foley v. A. T. Demarest & Co., 1 Conn. Comp. Dec. 661; affidavit 
Foley v. A. T. Demarest Co., Superior Court, Tan Haven County, 
Conn., June 20, 1916, unreported.) In the last-mentioned case the 
court said: ‘‘I thimk the better and more logical construction of the 
act is that it provides for two forms of compensation, one for the 
loss of time during total incapacity and the other for the permanent 
loss of a member of the body. is is in accordance with the con- 
struction of similar acts in other States.’ This rule was applied in 
a case of long treatment, during total disability, followed by per- 
manent partial disability, each lo being separately compensated. 


- (Wrenn v. Connecticut Brass Co. (1921), 112 Atl. 638.) 


In Franko v. William Sehollhorn Co. (1918), 104 Atl. 485, the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors held that where an employee’s 
finger was lacerated, totally incapacitating him, and resulting in 
the amputation of two phalanges of the finger, the schedule com- 
pensation was not exclusive of compensation for total imcapacity, 
the loss of the phalanges of the finger and the loss of the use of the 
finger ‘‘being separate injuries for each of which compensation is 
awarded.’ At the same term, in Olmstead v. Lamphier (1918), 


_ 104 Atl. 488, the court held that where an employee received a 


distinct. injury to the shoulder resulting in total incapacity, and-in- 
the same accident lost a leg, resulting in permanent partial incapacity, 
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he was entitled to compensation for each injury; ‘the award for the 
total incapacity to precede in payment that for the partial incapacity. 
Ina third case (Kramer v. Sargent & Co. (1918), 95 Conn. 26, 1(4 
Atl. 490), decided at the same term, it was held that where an em- 
ployee’s finger was injured, resulting in immediate amputation, he 
was not entitled to an award for total incapacity on account of the 
injury in addition to schedule compensation for the loss of the phalanx, 
there being but one injury, since the incapacity resulted from the 
loss of the phalanx. 

It is to be noted that all these decisions are under the earlier form 
of the law, construing the phrase, ‘‘in lieu of all other payments,” 
so as not to exclude the provision of the foregoing section (sec. 5351). 
providing compensation for total disability—a construction that is 
found also in some other States. That this construction was approved 
as correctly interpreting the wish of the legislature appears from the 
incorporation of the rule in a clear statement to that effect in the 
amendment of 1919, noted above. 


Delaware 


| CASE of nonschedule oe producing permanent partial disa- 

bility after a term of total disability, the law of Delaware provides 
that compensation for the former shall not exceed 285 weeks, and if 
compensation was paid for a prior term of total disability, the time 
shall be deducted from this maximum period. The law is not so spe- 
cific as to scheduled injuries, merely stating that the periods named 
are the term of compensation payments for the designated injuries. 
The courts of the State, in construing this law, granted an employee 
an award of $10 a week for 135 weeks, for loss of foot (schedule in- 
jury, sec. 103 (c) ), to be paid first, then at the same rate for a pre- 
sumed permanent total disability for the statutory term (then 270 
weeks), minus the period of compensation for the loss of a foot. 
It was said that an award could not be made as for total disability 
alone, since, if the injured man should recover before the end of 
the schedule period for the loss of a foot, he would be deprived of a 
benefit contemplated by the statute; nor should he be paid only for 
the loss of a foot if total disability persisted. The schedule allow- 
ance was therefore directed to be paid first, total disability, if then 
existing, to be compensated as above set forth. (See note 2, p. 170.) 


Georgia 


PRIOR to 1923, the Georgia compensation act provided that com- 

pensation for schedule injuries should be in lieu of all other 
compensation, and that in case partial incapacity began after 2 
period of total incapacity, the latter period was to be deducted from 
the maximum period allowed for partial incapacity. These two pro- 
visions were applied in the decision of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in Georgia Casualty Co. v. Jones (1923), 119 S. E. 721, in which it 
was held that compensation for the loss of a member was in full for 
such specific injury and excluded compensation for temporary total 
disability arising solely from the loss of such member. The court, 
in commenting on the case, said that if there was permanent partial 
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or total disability due to some other cause, such as infection, and not 
to the mere loss of such member, additional compensation could be 
ranted. However, in 1923, the compensation act (sec. 32) was 
amended in the case of specific injuries included in the permanent 
partial disability schedule, a provision being made for additional 
compensation for total incapacity at the usual rate, not to exceed 
10 weeks. 
Hawaii 


(COMPENSATION for the specified schedule injuries in Hawaii 

“shall be in lieu of all other compensation, except the benefits 
provided in sections 12 [medical attendance] and 13 [total disability] 
* * *: Provided, however, That payments of compensation under 
this section shall not commence until after the period of total and/or 
partial disability shall have terminated.” 


Idaho 


SECTION 6234 of the Idaho law enacts a schedule of payments 
which, according to an amendment of 1921, are to be “in addition 
to all other compensation.” 


Illinois 


"THE Llinois compensation law allows benefits for temporary total 

disability and permanent partial disability to be paid consecu- 
tively, so long as a total for the two periods does not exceed eight 
years—a provision which was applied in a case involving such con- 
ditions (Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. v. Industrial Commission (1925), 146 
N. E. 572), while in Slago Coal Co. v. Industrial Commission (1920), 
127 N. EK. 751, the supreme court of the State approved an award 
for temporary total followed by permanent partial disability, and 
also an award for disfigurement. 


Indiana 


‘THE Indiana law is exclusive as to awards for permanent partial 

disability, the schedule covering both temporary total and 
permanent partial disability (sec. 31). The appellate court, in con- 
struing this section in the Denton ease (1917), 117 N. E. 520, declared 
that “under workmen’s compensation act, section 31, an award for 
permanent partial disability can not include an award for temporary 
total disability where the temporary disability relates solely to the 
condition resulting in the permanent disability.” However, the 
court held that the words “in lieu of all other compensation” in 
section 31 referred only to all compensation for permanent partial 
disabilities, so that in the case of ror injuries additional com- 
pensation might be claimed for a period of total disability due to 
another injury, even though incurred at the same time, the awards 
to run, not concurrently, but consecutively; but when theinjury issin- 
gle, only the permanent partial disability is compensated; or, as stated 
in Standard Cabinet Co. v. Landgrave (1921), 132 N. E. 661, where it 
was ‘‘clear that the total disability resulted from the same injury as 
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resulted in permanent partial disability,’ recovery could be had only 
for the latter. 

In Smith v. Brown (1924), 144 N. E. 849, there was a rete for 
a modification of the award for permanent partial disability, on th. 
ground of changed condition, and the appellate court, after restating 
the principles set forth in the cases cited above, observed that it was 
obvious that— 

While the loss of earning power may be evidence tending to show the extent of 
the impairment, the mere fact that an injured employee’s earning power has 
either increased or decreased will not afford a basis for modifying an award 
for permanent partial impairment, as it was evidently intended that such ap 


award should cover all disability arising therefrom, whether total or partial and 
should be effective although no actual disability should result. 


lowa 


HE Iowa law does not specificaily deny compensation for both 
temporary total divs bidity and permanent partial disability 
(schedule loss), neither does it provide for it, awards running from 
‘“‘the date of the injury,” for specified periods. Where an employee 
lost a foot and suffered ankylosis and sinuses with resulting suppura- 
tion, the supreme court denied compensation for loss of earning 
capacity, saying, “‘The compensation fixed and allowed * * * 
[under sec. 10 (h)] is for ‘injury producing temporary disability,’ and 
that allowed [under sec. 10 (j)] for the loss of a member or the uce 
thereof is ‘for disability partial in character and permanent in quality, 
and compensation under one clause precludes compensation under 
the other. The statute contemplates but one compensation for the 
severance of or the loss of the use of a single member.” (Moses ». 
National Coal Co. (1921), 194 Iowa 819, 184 N. W. 746.) In another 
ease, the claimant suffered a fracture of the pelvis and other injuries 
causing temporary total disability fer which compensation at $15 2 
week was awarded. On petition for rehearing it was held that the 
claimant was 20 per cent disabled and such compensation at $15 a 
week was ordered as would, ‘“‘with what has previously been paid, 
total 80 weeks,” which is 20 per cent of the maximum period for (oia! 
disability payments, thus apparently excluding any period of tem- 
porary total disability. (Pickles v. Sheriff Coal Co., Workmen’s 
Compensation Service (1924), p. 135.) 


Kansas 


U NDER section 5905 of the Kansas compensation law, specific 

schedule benefits are “in liew of all other compensation” except 
medical benefits; while in case of partial disability not covered by 
schedule, compensation is to be granted for the period of such dis- 
ability not exceeding 60 per cent. of the difference in wages before and 
after the injury for not more than eight years. These provisions 
seem to be uniformly construed so as to make the compensation allow- 
ed for the permanent partial disability the total allowance for a 
scheduled injury, the second clause covering nonscheduled injuries, 
such as combined mutilations, ete. In a recent ease the claimant 
stated that he was disabled entirely for a period of two months, which 
was sueceeded by permanent partial disability. The award made 
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was said to be the minimum for the permanent partial disability only, 
apparently ignoring the period of total disability. (Hoops v. 
Phoenix Utilities Co. (1924), 116 Kans. 598, 227 Pac. 332.) However, 
if a schedule injury is accompanied or followed by a degree of dis- 
ability greater than would be the result of such injury alone, additional 
compensation becomes payable. Thus where a nerve in the second 
finger was injured by a crushing not effecting mutilation (a non- 
scheduled injury) at the same time with the traumatic amputation 
of the index finger (a schedule injury), compensation for the 
neuroma resulting from the injury to the second finger was allowed 
in addition to the schedule benefit for injury to the index finger. 
(Burchett v. Manufacturing Co. (1923), 114 Kans. 138, 217 Pac. 284.) 


Kentucky 


(COMPENSATION for permanent partial disability covers the 

entire allowance for the injury, other than medical aid, in 
Kentucky. Where an employee suffered a permanent partial dis- 
ability equal to 75 per cent, due to paralysis of the leg with ascending 
degeneration, the court of appeals held him entitled to compensation 
for the number of weeks remaining after deducting the total dis- 
ability period from the maximum compensation period under the act 
(335 weeks). Compensation was not awarded in this case under the 
schedule for the loss of a leg because the injury ‘“‘is something more 
than the loss of a leg.”’ Peete Distilleries & Warchouse Co. v. 
James (1924), 265 S. W. 629.) 


Louisiana 


SECTION 8, subsection (a) of the Louisiana compensation act 
provides: 
For injury producing temporary total disability to do work of any reasonable 


character, 65 per cent of wages during the period of disability, not, however, 
beyond 400 weeks. 


Subsection (d) states: 


In the following cases the compensation shall be as follows: [Schedule provisions 
listed. } ° 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana in construmg the two provisions 
in the case of Hardin v. Higgins Oil & Fuel Co. (1920), 147 La. 453, 
85 So. 202, said: 

An employee who has lost a finger * * * and who hasreceived * * * 
the compensation for such loss as fixed by * * * section 8, subsection (d), as 


amended by Act No. 243 of 1916, is not entitled to compensation for temporary 
total disability under subsection (a) of said section. 


Maine 


‘THE schedule provisions of the Maine statute differ from those 

of most States, in that the disability in the cases named is deemed 
to be total for the periods specified, compensation being payable for 
total or partial disability resulting from the same injury continuing 
after such fixed period on the same basis as if the schedule had not 
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applied, within the limits of maximum time and amount fixed hy 
the act. Therefore an approved agreement providing specific com- 

ensation for a period of presumed total disability does not bar or 
interfere with a petition for compensation for actual disability 
“‘after such specific period.”” (Walker’s case (1923), 122 Me. 387, 
120 Atl. 59; Crabtree’s case (1923), 121 Atl. 678.) Other cases jin 
which it was held that in case of total incapacity followed by partia| 
disability, compensation may be awarded for both are: Foley v. Dana 
Warp Mills (1922), 119 Atl. 805; and Connelly’s case (1922), 119 Atl 
664. 


Maryland 


HE schedule provisions of the Maryland law provide for payment 
‘“‘in addition to, and consecutively with” the compensation 
provided for temporary total disability. A case in which this was 
applied, adding the specific indemnity to eos for the term 
of total disability, is Claim No. 49, Groves v. Reliable Furniture Co., 
First Annual Report (1914-15), State Industrial Commission of 
Maryland, page 17. 


Massachusetts 


‘THE Massachusetts statute is quite explicit in regard to the appli- 

cation of the rather brief schedule, providing that in case of the 
injuries specified, ‘“‘the amounts hereinafter named shall be paid in 
addition to all other compensation.” It is accordingly held that not 
only is the schedule benefit payable but other disability arising from 
the same accident is to be considered, so that if partial or total dis- 
ability continues after the schedule period has expired, compensation 
is payable, as well as for the period of total disability preceding the 
partial disability. ‘Thus where a workman lost the sight of an eve, 
he was held entitled to payments for total disability during the perio 
of its continuance, ‘and additional compensation for the specifi 
injury to the eye for a period of 50 weeks from the date of the injury.” 
(Brown v. Mass. Employees Ins. Ass’n, 3 Reports of Cases, Mass. 
Ind. Ace. Board (1914), p. 758.) Other cases of like effect are 


Callahan v. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 1 id. (1913), page 


251; In re Employers’ Liability Ins. Corp. (1922), 134 N. E. 249. 
However, the language used in these cases is more explicit than in 
the Brown case, the board in the Callahan case saying that compen- 
sation for total disability should be paid for 9 weeks and ‘‘an 
additional compensation”’ for 50 weeks for the loss of an eye, while 
the language of the court in the last case was equally clear as to 
consecutive payments, thus avoiding the implication of either con- 
current or merged awards. 

The language of the statute also permits, as already indicated, 
we brege 8 for partial disability peas ne beyond the schedule period 
or a specific injury, computed on the basis of the wage loss. (See 
p. 169.) It is the custom under the English compensation act to 
award compensation at the rate of a penny a week under such cir- 
cumstances, to leave the question open to be answered at a future 
time as to partial capacity after total incapacity. (Owners of 
Vessel Tynron v. Morgan (1909), 2 K B. 66, . C.,2 B. W. C. C. 
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406; Griger v. London & North Western Ry., 3 B. W. C. C. 116.) 
This course has not been followed in Massachusetts, not being 
necessary under the construction above noted. 


Michigan 


CHEDULE payments under the Michigan law apparently take the 
place of all other benefits except medical. Thus, where a work- 
man lost a foot, entitling him to benefits for 125 weeks, besides 
suffering other injuries, the board awarded payment for the term of 
the actual disability, to be succeeded by the schedule benefits indi- 
cated. The supreme court reversed this award, saying that under 
the law the injured man was entitled to benefits for at least 125 weeks, 
but not beyond this period unless the total disability lasted longer, 
since the statute “does not provide a specific indemnity for the loss 
of a member in addition to compensation for disability.”” (Limron 
y. Blair (1914), 181 Mich. 76, 147 N. W. 546.) In a somewhat later 
case (Foley v. Detroit United Railway (1916), 190 Mich. 507, 157 
N. W. 45), a nonscheduled injury causing temporary total disability 
was succeeded by a condition of partial disability, probably perma- 
nent. An award for such partial disability was sustained by the 
court, in addition to prior payments for temporary total disability. 


Minnesota 


TH law of Minnesota allows compensation for a healing period of 

not more than 15 weeks, unless the industrial commission allows 
additional time, not over 10 weeks, in cases of the loss of a member; 
“and thereafter, and in addition thereto,’’ compensation for partial 
disability according to a fixed schedule. In the case of John Arrell 
vd. & W. A. Elliott Co., Comp. Dec. 1923, vol. 1, p. 140, where 
the employee sustained a permanent partial loss of use of his right 
ley, amounting to 75 per cent, as the result of an accident, he was 
held entitled to compensation for the healing period of 16 weeks 
and, in addition thereto, for a further period of 150 weeks, which 
amounted to 75 per cent for 200 weeks, the allowance under the sched- 
ule for the loss of a leg. 


Missouri 


THE Missouri act of 1925, held up by referendum, provides that 
schedule benefits shall be ‘‘in lieu of all other compensation” 
except medical and surgical aid. 


Montana 


HE Montana compensation act provides, in the case of specified 

schedule injuries, that “ the compensation in lieu of any other com- 
pensation provided by this act, other than that provided in section 
2917 [medical attendance] * * * shall be 50 per cent of the 
wages — at the time of the injury” for the designated number 
oi weeks, 
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Nebraska 


OR disability resulting from permanent injury of designate, 
classes, the compensation under the Nebraska law “shall be jy 
addition to the amount paid for temporary disability,” i. ¢., {o 
the healing period. .Where an injured employee suffered a 50 pe 
cent permanent partial loss of the normal use of his second finger ¢ 
his right hand, the extent of the injury not being ascertainable unt] 
10 weeks after the accident, it was held that he was entitled ; 
compensation for the period of 744 weeks at $15 a week, commencins 
not with the day of the accident, but with the day when the exten; 
of the injury was ascertainable, and in addition was held entitled to 
$15 weekly for 10 weeks, the temporary total disability period. (Ulaski 
v. Morris & Co. (1921), 184 N. W.946.) Inacase where the employee 
sustained an injury resulting in a comminuted fracture of the tibia 
and fibula of the left leg just above the ankle joint it was held that 
he was entitled to compensation during temporary total disability 
not to exceed 300 weeks, and in addition thereto an award for partial 
disability when it became ascertainable that the injury would result 
in a certain percentage of permanent partial loss of the use of the 
injured member. (Poast v. Omaha Siecdhente Express & Transfer 
Co. (1922), 186 N. W. 540.) Both these cases are under subdivision 
3, section 3662, of the compensation act, as amended, providing for 
compensation under schedule awards. Under subdivisions | and 2, 
for total disability and partial disability (except those mentioned in 
subdivision 3), the period of an award under one disability is not to 
be deducted from the period under the other in fixing the number of 
compensable weeks. 


Nevada 


CHEDULE benefits for permanent a disability under the 


law of Nevada ‘‘shall be _ in addition to the compensation 


paid for temporary total disability.” 
New Hampshire 
EW HAMPSHIRE is the only one of the States having comper- 


sation laws which does not provide for payments of fixed suis 
or for fixed periods for specific injuries. Benefits for partial disabil’ 
ties are measured by the difference in average weekly earnings result- 
ing therefrom, and continue not more than 300 weeks from thie date 
of the accident, including any period of total disability. 


New Jersey 


UN DER the New Jersey compensation act payments for the healing 

period are in addition to those for the specified scheduled injt- 
ries. The order of payment is clearly set forth, compensation for 
temporary total dion bility following the waiting period, after wluci 
payments are to be made ‘‘consecutively for each permanent injury | 
if such exist. This rule is clear and permits full compensation 
for each specific disability. It was so applied in a case in which the 
employer contended that payment shoud e computed as concurrent, 
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whereby he would gain the advantage of a limitation of maximum 
weekly benefits, the court holding that that claim was ‘‘fallacious.”’ 
(George W. Helme Co. v. Middlesex Common Pleas. (1913), 87 Atl. 
72.) ‘Where a workman suffered an injury which, while not destroy- 
ing the sight of the eye, made it impossible to close the lid, and also 
an injury to the ear and skull, besides partial paralysis of the mouth 
and injury to the teeth and jaw, a specific number of weeks’ compen- 
sation was allowed for each one of these injuries as well as for tempo- 
rary total disability so long as the same should last, not exceeding 300 
weeks. (Karle v. grtens Smyrna Rug Co. (Mercer Common 
Pleas, 1913), 37 N. J. L. J. 11.) And where there was total disa- 
bility for six months and various injuries to the fingers, producing 
permanent partial disability, separate award was made for the 
term of the total disability, followed by specific awards for the 
injuries to the fingers. (Nitram Co. v. Creagh (1913), 48 N. J. LW 
43, 86 Atl. 435.) 


New Mexico 


NDER the law of New Mexico consecutive benefits are provided, 
first for medical treatment, then for temporary disability, and 
“following both, either, or none of the above, compensation consecu- 
tively for each permanent injury” in accordance with the sehedule 
enacted. 


New York 


RIOR to its amendment in 1922 the law of this State provided that 
compensation for scheduled specific injuries should be im lieu of 
all other compensation except medical benefits. This provision does 
not appear in the law as then amended, but an amendment of 1924 
indicates that, as a rule, the principle therein set forth will be applied, 
subject to fixed periods of healing time established for certain classes 
of mjuries. If the period of temporary total disability continues 
beyond the standard time allowed, the schedule period for the specified 
injury is to be correspondingly extended. For instance, if total disa- 
bility continues beyond 32 weeks in the case of loss or loss of use of 
an arm, then the compensation period of 312 weeks fixed for this 
injary will reeeive a pro rata extension; but if the temporary total 
disability does not extend beyond such period ‘‘compensation shall 
be limited to this schedule.”’ 

Prior to the amendment of 1922 an award for temporary total 
disability was made pending the determination of the degree of 
recovery possible. Subsequently an award for permanent partial 
disability was made, with directions that the employer be credited 
with the amounts for total disability already paid. ‘There was com- 
bined with this finding a direction to pay an additional $5 a week 
for the period during which the earlier payments had been made, but 
the appellate division of the supreme court modified the award by 
striking out the retroactive provision. (Kenny v. Paper Stores Co. 
(1923), 207 App. Div. 77.) This accords with the decision of the 
court of appeals in a case in which the industrial accident commission 
had allowed an award for temporary total disability, succeeded by 
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an award for the loss of a finger. The court sét aside the amounj 
allowed for the total disability period, saying: 
_ Concurrent awards and consecutive awards, based on separate items of physical 
impairment, disconnected from earning power, alike ignore the fundamental prin. 
ciple that the basis of compensation is a sum payable weekly for a fixed time 
during which the geptores is actually or presumptively totally or partially disableq 
oe pre a (Marhoffer v. Marhoffer (1917), 220 N. Y. 543, 116 N. p 
In the later case of Erickson v. Preuss (1918), 223 N. Y. 365, 119 
N. E. 585, the court of appeals noticed the amendment of 191¢ 
relative to disfigurement as a departure from the theory, and de. 
clared that concurrent awards may be made for disfigurement and 
disability or loss of earning power. However, this rule was held 
not to apply in the case of an award for permanent total disability. 
no addition to such a benefit being gllowable. (Clark v. Hayes 
(1924), 207 App. Div. 560.) : 
In case of nonschedule injuries, compensation for partial disability 
may follow total disability on the ground of diminished earning 
capacity (Dzink v. U. S. Railroad Administration (1923), 204 App. 
Div. 164); and in Bello v. General Electric Co. (1923), 204 App. 
Div. 613, an award for total disability was terminated and thie case 
“remitted to the industrial board for further hearing to fix the wage- 
earning capacity and make a new award,” on the basis of a recog- 
nized partial incapacity. 


North Dakota 


N THE absence of discovered court construction, a statement by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of North Dakota is au- 
thority for the view that compensation is allowed for the healing pe- 
riod separately from the provision for scheduled injuries. The statute 
itself does not embody such a schedule, but authorizes the compen- 
sation bureau to “‘fix and file its schedule of specific benefits to be 
allowed for specific injuries.”’ 


Ohio 


HE permanent partial disability schedule of the Ohio compensa- 
tion law is prefaced by the statement that the compensation 
therein specified “shall be in addition to the compensation allowed 
the claimant for the period of temporary total disability ” 
from the injury, a statement that requires no construction. 


Oklahoma 


HE Oklahoma schedule of specific benefits to be allowed for spe- 
cific injuries (sec. 7290) provides that ‘“‘the compensation for 

the foregoing specific injuries shall be in lieu of all other compensa- 
tion except the benefits provided in section 7288” (medical, surgical 
or other attendance or treatment). In Cosmos Mining Co. v. State 
Industrial Commission (1924), 225 Pac. 720, the supreme court /ield 
that the law (Comp. Stat. 1921, sec. 7290, subdiv. 2) affords the 
proper measure of an award for a temporary total disability, to con- 
tinue not over 300 weeks; but after the total disability has ceased, 
claimant may still suffer a permanent partial disability or a tet- 


resulting 
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orary partial disability. If it is a permanent partial disability and 
does not come under any of the designated schedule awards, he is 
entitled to an award under the last paragraph of subdivision 3, sec- 
tion 7290. An award made under this provision would be for 50 
er cent of the difference between claimant’s average weekly wage 
and his wage-earning capacity thereafter in the same employment 
or in some other employment. In the case of Skelton Lead & Zinc 
('o. v. State Industrial Commission (1924), 229 Pac. 255, an employee 
was injured by a falling rock which struck him in the back. He 
was awarded compensation for temporary total disability. About 
a year later he was appointed city fire marshal, a position requiring 
very little exertion and sometimes not requiring him to leave home 
for several days. ‘The insurance carrier applied for modification of 
the award and the commission denied the motion. The supreme 
court reversed the decision of the commission, however, holding that 
ithe wages received as fire marshal should be taken into account in 
arriving at the compensation payable, and remanded the case to 
the commission for further proceedings. In both these cases where 
the temporary total disability was considered by the court as having 
ended and the employee as having suffered a partial disability it was 
held that the employee was entitled to an award, but strictly on the 
basis of “impaired earning capacity, and not for physical injuries as 
such.” It was added that the law on this point was copied from 


that of New York, and the rules of construction in that State were 


appr ved. 
Oregon 


N OREGON, if any workman is entitled to compensation for per- 
manent partial disability and ‘‘shall have received compensa- 
tion” for the healing period, the statute provides that payments for 
the permanent partial disability shall be in addition to the payments 
received. Where an employee suffered injury to his eye and received 
compensation therefor as for temporary total disability in 1915, it 
was held that he could receive partial disability compensation for 
a further developed disability in 1921. The right of a disabled work- 
man to increased compensation for aggravation of disability, when 
he has applied therefor as required by statute, was held to be of 
exactly ‘be same dignity as his right to receive compensation in the 
first instance. (Chebot v. State Industrial Accident Comm. (1923), 
212 Pae. 792.) 


Pennsylvania 


ECTION 306 (b) of the Pennsylvania compensation act limits the 
“period of compensation for partial disability to 300 weeks, and 
if such disability follows total disability the period of total disability 
is to be deducted therefrom. The schedule allowances (306 (c)) are 
te be paid “ exclusively”’ for the indicated bb sustixd injuries cover- 
ing “all disability resulting” therefrom. This provision was said to 
furnish “the single and sole method for the specific injury,”’ with the 
exception of provision for medical, etc., aid, whether the ‘incapacity 
be total, partial, or no incapacity at all.”” (Lente v. Lucci (1922), 
119 Atl. 132.) Where multiple injuries were received, resulting in a 
period of total disability, it was heid proper to combine the periods 
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4 


fixed for two major injuries, taking ‘the aggregate number of week, 
for the loss of an arm.and the loss of a leg,’’ at the expiration of whic) 
combined period an amount might be determined on for the loss of 
use of a wrist, the latter to fall within the terms of section 306 (}) 
the court saying that the schedule awards are to. cover both total ayd 
partial disability, including “payments while the claimant is unde. 
going treatment.” (Bausch v. Fidler (1923), 121 Atl. 507.) Ang 
where injury resulted, after long treatment, in the loss or loss of ys. 
of a foot, it was held that the employee was entitled to an exclusive 
award for such loss, sueceeding an award for temporary total dis. 
ability, all to come within the rule laid down in Lente v. Luce, 
supra (Sharcheck v. Beaver Run Coal Co. (1922), 119 Atl. 135). 


Porto Rico 


“PRE compensation law ‘of Porto Rico (section 3) provides com. 

pensation for injury of a temporary nature, while for specifie 
cases of permanent partial disability “the injured labover shal 
receive the following additional compensation.”’ 


Rhode Island 
LJNDER the law of Rhode Island, which provides schedule awards 


to be “paid in addition to all other compensation provided for 
in this chapter,’”’ a workman was held entitled to the schedule award 
for the loss of an eye in addition to compensation for total incapacity. 
(In re J. & P. Coats Inc. (1918), 103 Atl. 833.) Although not 
granting additional compensation for loss of sight of the eye, because 
10 per cent normal vision remained, the implication arises in a later 
case that had all sight been gone a like conclusion would have been 
reached. (Keyworth v. Atlantic Mills (1919), 108 Atl. 81.) 


South Dakota 
CHEDULE injuries under the law of South Dakota are to be 
compeneniay for fixed periods, “in addition to compensation 
during the period of temporary total incapacity for work resulting 
from” the injury. (Sec. 9459.5.) 


Tennessee 


‘THE Tennessee compensation act provides specifically that in ihe 
case of concurrent injuries, only the longest period shali be com- 
pensated for, and that in case of permanent and total loss of the use 
of a member the schedule compensation “shall be in lieu of all other 
compensation.” 
This was construed to permit compensation at the maximum rate 
for the term of temporary total ripe pet (36 weeks), then at a 


fractional rate for the remainder of the schedule period, the injury 
bemg partial loss of use of a leg (Cherokee Sand Co. v. Greet 
(Dec. 1925), 277 S. W. 905). As the loss of a leg ealls for 175 
bal payments, the term of partial disability benefits was 1|:3! 
weeks. 
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Texas 


HE Texas compensation act provides that where the employee 
sustains concurrent injuries resulting in concurrent incapacities 

he shall ‘‘recetve compensation only for the injury which produces 
ihe longest period of incapacity; but this section shall not affect 
liability for the concurrent loss or the loss of the use thereof of more 
‘than one member, for which members compensation is provided in 
this schedule; compensation for specific injuries under this act shall 
be cumulative as to the time mt not concurrent.” Compensation 
provided by the schedule “‘shali be in lieu of all other compensation 
in such cases.” The very clear wording of the statute was followed 
in Miller’s Indemnity Underwriters v. Lane (1922), 241 S. W. 1085, 
and in Same v. Huffaker (1922), 241 S. W. 732, the courts affirming 
awards for incapacity in which no mention was made of any addi- 


f ional compensation for temporary total disability. 


Utah 


SPECIFIC provision in the Utah compensation act, in connec- 
tion with the schedule awards, states that’ ‘‘in the case of the 
following injuries the compensation * * * shall be in addition 
to the compensation hereinbefore provided for temporary total 
disability.” An amendment of 1919 permitted the commission to 
allow compensation in addition to schedule loss for “‘any other 
disfigurement or loss of bodily function”’ not otherwise provided 
for. In a case where incon conditions resulted in a prolonged 
period of disability, the court held (Spring Canyon Coal Co. v. Indus- 
trial Commission (1922), 210 Pac. 611) that in their opinion it “ consti- 
tutes an injury separate from the loss of the limb and the normal 
period of disability and entitles applicant to additional compensa- 
tion.” Additional compensation for total disability was therefore 
held allowable after the period of compensation for loss of a member, 
but not during such period. 

An employee lost the use of his leg from a fracture of the neck of 
the right femur which had never reunited. He received compensa- 
tion for 237 weeks, then the insurance carrier brought proceedings 
to review, and the commission ordered payments continued for the 
six-year period, the maximum term for temporary total disability, 
at which time it would decide whether it was a case to be settled on 
a lost-earnings basis for the entire six-year period or was a case of 
permanent total disability. On appeai the supreme court said: 

No doubt if an employee should suffer an injury to one of his legs, and the 
loss of the leg should not occur for some time, as is often the case, then the 
employee would receive the weekly compensation for the time which elapsed 
between the injury and the loss of the leg, under the general clause of the statute, 
but when the loss of the leg occurs, or the loss of function is complete, he would 
then receive the amount fixed by the statute for the loss of the leg. This is 
clearly the intent and purpose of the statute. (Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 
industrial Com. of Utah (1924), 228 Pac. 1081.) 

The commission was held to have no authority to make the award 
for more than 180 weeks, the schedule period for the loss of a leg. 
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Vermont 


SECTION 5788 of the compensation law of Vermont provides tha; 

for cases of partial disability named in the schedule compensa. 
tion shall be paid in accordance therewith, following any compensa. 
tion paid for total disability preceding such partial disability, and jp 
addition to medical. ete.. aid. : 


Virginia 


AUTHOUGH the Virginia compensation act (sec. 32) states spe. 

cifically that in cases included in the schedule the amount ther, 
fixed shall “be in lieu of all other compensation,” the supreme court 
of appeals has construed section 31, relating to other partial incapacity 
and to total incapacity followed by partial incapacity, separately from 
section 30 (total incapacity) and section 32. 

The question first arose in the case of Gilman v. Virginia Iron, (ol 
& Coke Co., 4 Opinions Industrial Commission, page 169. The 
claimant was injured March 27, 1919, and as a result his leg was 
amputated December 15, 1919. The commission held that he was 
entitled to temporary total disability, under section 30, from the date 
of disability until the amputation, when the payment ceased and he 
became entitled to 175 weeks’ compensation for the loss of thie leg 
under section 32. The corporation court of Roanoke held that he 
was entitled to a total of 175 weeks’ compensation. The question 
submitted in the case of Crawford v. Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
(1923), 118 S. E. 229, was as to which of the two views was correct. 
The supreme court of appeals said that the comvensation act of 
Virginia— 

In sections 30 and 31, as qualified by sections 26 and 29, provides for the com- 
pensation therein specified for total or partial disability to be paid up to the 
time of the loss of such member, at which time the right to mails compensation 
ceases, and, in section 32, provides for the compensation therein specified for 
“such injury ’—that is, for the loss of such member—“‘in lieu of all other com- 
pensation.” The provision of the last-named section that the compensation 
therein provided shall be “in lieu of all other compensation” merely pu:ts an 
end to the right to any other compensation than that provided for in section 32, 
for the loss of any member mentioned therein, and thereafter changes the basis 
of the compensation from that of indemnity for disability to work, upon which 


theory the previous compensation aforesaid is based, to that of indemnity for 
loss of the member or physical impairment as such. 


The above rule was applied in Gobble v. Clinch Valley Lumber (». 
(1925), 127 S. E. 175, in which the court, in reversing the industrial 
commission, stated: 


One of the misconceptions about the act is that section 32 fixes the amounts 
to be paid for the permanent total disability of the members therein mentioned, 
and that the amounts recoverable by the workman can never exceed the sums 
mentioned in that section. 

Section 30 alone provides for total incapacity, whether it be temporary or 
pormeenent and it fixes the maximum and minimum amounts to be paid therefor. 

his section applies to any and every member of the body resulting in total 
incapacity. 

Section 31 applies to partial incapacity, temporary or permanent, resulting 
from injury to every member of the body except those mentioned in section 52. 
As section 32 is an exception to section 31, only as to members of the body men- 
tioned in section 32, and section 31 deals only with partial incapacity, section 
32 must be held applicable to partial incapacity only. Sections 31 and 32 do 
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not apply to the same state of facts. * * * It is immaterial that the two 
sums aggregate more than the sum mentioned in section 32 for loss of the use of 
a foot, as the latter only fixed the maximum amount to be allowed for permanent 
partial disability. 

In the Crawford case the injury for which schedule loss was given 
was not one of traumatic origin, but was the amputation of the 
end of a finger during the course of treatment. In the Gobble case 
the injury for which schedule compensation was granted was of trau- 
matic origin, the left leg being fractured just above the ankle and the 
fnding being a 60 per cent permanent partial loss of foot. Compensa- 
tion was granted for 69 weeks’ disability and in addition for 75 weeks 
under the schedule award. 

‘The opinion in the recent case of Harris v. American Furniture Co., 
7 Opinions of Virginia Industrial Commission, 594, decided Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, seems to go even farther than that of the supreme court 
of appeals. In this case the commission approved, on March 22, 
1925, an agreement whereby compensation was to be paid from 
March 7, 1925, during total disability, and ‘‘at the expiration of that 
period for a further period of 50 weeks covering loss of left index 
finger and distal phalanx of middle finger.” On June 1, 1925, the 
employee claimed to have lost 50 per cent of the use of his thumb. 
The commission found 65 per cent permanent loss, and entered an 
award for additional compensation. 


Washington 


OMPENSATION payments under the Washington statute, for 
temporary total pale are in addition to those for permanent 
partial disability. An employee suffered the loss of an eye by enu- 
cleation in 1917 and received $1,200 schedule compensation therefor. 
In 1919 he lost his major arm at the shoulder the schedule compen- 
sation for which was $1,900. The maximum for permanent partial 
disability was $2,000 and the commission held the employee to be 
entitled to only the remaining $800 for the loss of the major arm and 
$48.45 for time loss—i. e., the period from October 9, 1919, to Novem- 
ber 6, 1919—during which he was totally disabled. The trial court 
reversed the commission’s finding and ordered it to grant compensa- 
tion in the sum of $1,900 for the loss of the arm and $48.45 for the 
time loss. On appeal the supreme court sustained the trial court in 
the awarding of both sums, saying: 

We have always endeavored to interpret the industrial insurance act liberally 
with a view of accomplishing the result intended, which was, * * * to sub- 
stitute for an unscientific and burdensome system a system which will make an 
award in all cases regardless of the cause or manner of affliction, limited in amount, 


it is true, but commensurate in some degree with the disability suffered. (Klip- 
pert v. Industrial Insurance Department (1921), 196 Pac. 17.) 


West Virginia 
UN DER the law of West Virginia compensation ” Gf Aapsoeee made on 
account of temporary total disability ‘shall be considered as 


payment of the compensation payable for such injury in accordance 
with the schedule’’ of permanent partial disabilities. 
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Wisconsin 


At A time when the statute | aie cen that compensation should 

“be paid for healing period and permanent [partial] disability” 
according to a fixed schedule it was held that an employee was e.- 
titled to weekly indemnity up to the time of amputation, and schedu!. 
compensation from that time. Where there were two amputations, 
the schedule compensation started with the second one. (Milwaukee 
Electric Ry. & Light Co. v. Industrial Commission (1923), 193 
N. W. 352.) 

Compensation for permanent partial disability was also allowed 
after the termination of temporary total disability in Panta ». 
Bossert, Industrial Commission Reporis, 1919, p. 25; Seymour». 
Brown-Mitcheson Co., Industrial Commission Reports, 1916, p. 7. 
Toggsweiler v. The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., id. p. 9; Swan » 
Nelson, id., p. 27. 

In 1923 the Wisconsin compensation law was amended so that there 
are now two classes designated as major and lesser permanent partial 
disabilities. For the first, the healing period is compensable as g 
liability separate from that for the permanent disability. (Sec. 
102.09{dm).) For the second, the healmg period is included in the 
compensation for the permanent disability (sec. 102.09(e)), unless 
the healing period is unusually prolonged, when the employee is 
entitled, in addition to the allowance in paragraph (e), to indemnity 
for such portion of his healing period as is in excess of the norma! 
healing period for such injury (sec. 102.09(em)). Just what the 
“novnval heal period” is does not of course, appear in the law, 
but must be determined from experience. (See p. 192.) 

Under the first class vinein ete} in the preceding paragraph, where 
the hohe suffered temporary total disability ane permanent 
partial disability, it was held that there arose in his favor a right to 
compensation for both, and that his death during disability, not 
res ting from the injury, did not extinguish his right to compensa- 
tion. At his death he had been paid in part for the one and nothing 
for the other, and his widow could collect for both. (City of Mil- 
waukee v. Roth (1925), 201 N. W. 251.) 


Wyoming 


‘THE compensation schedule of the Wyoming law — 

to specific injuries simply provides that payment “for any 
permanent partial disability resulting from any injury” shall be 
the lump sum specified. ether this payment is for the disability 
only, or also for the loss of time durmg the healing period is not clear, 
though the former construction seems plausible. 


United States 


THE Federal statute applicable to employees of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia contains no schedule 
for permanent partial disability. Such disabilities are disposed 0! 
on the basis of the wage loss resulting from the injury, so that it 3s 
possible for an employee who has lost an eye, for instance, to return 
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to work after a brief period of compensated total disability, without 
loss of wages and so receive a very small compensation. This condi- 
tion is offset in a measure by the power of the commission to exercise 
a continuing supervision over the case, so that if the injury results 
later in a loss of earning capacity, compensation may be awarded. 
(Sec. 6; regulation No. 37, revision of 1919.) 





Illinois Workmen's Compensation Report 


THinois contains an aecount of the activities of the industrial 

commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, together 
with an analysis of the accidents for the calendar year 1923. The 
work of the commission was largely increased above that of the pre- 
ceding year, the number of arbitrations being 14,780, as against 11,325 
in 1922-23. Total compensation awarded to all classes increased from 
$2,847,825 to $3,272,302. The commission passed upon 857 cases of 
temporary total disability only, besides 2,475 in which temporary 
total disability was followed by a specific loss or disfigurement. 
There were also 565 cases in which only the specific loss, disfigure- 
ment, loss of use, etc., was compensated, and 402 cases of death. 

The number of compensable cases—i. e., those causing disability 
for more than six working-days—increased 42 per cent over 1921, 
the number being 61,810 in 1923 as against 46,772 in 1922, and 
43,552 in 1921. An obvious increase is recognized, but for exactness 
a comparison should be made based on the number of man-hours 
worked in the industry. In the absence of this data the exact 
comparison desired is not possible, nor is any satisfactory explanation 
for the merease discoverable. ‘The increase for the year was 32 
per cent over the preceding year, the rolling-mill classification 
showing the greatest inerease, 93 per cent, though the vehicle group 
followed closely with am increase of 87 per cent. ‘‘ The increases 
mentioned must, of course, be qualified c the fact that changing 
conditions in an industry may bring changes in the number of acci- 
dents without there being a real increase in the propertion oi 
employees injured.” The total loss of working days 1s reported as 
1,721,404, the average per case being 28, an increase of 2 over the 
preceding year. 

During the five years 1919-1923 there were 2,839 workers killed, 
subject to compensation. ‘The record: for 1923 is the worst of the 
period.” The records show that each death leaves on an average 
two persons dependent, so that there is not only the loss to industry, 
but also ‘‘the loss of livelihood by the dependents of the injured.” 


Bas seventh annual report of the Department of Labor of 
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The following table shows the number of compensable accidents 
and the amount of compensation paid or to be paid for the year 1993. 


NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION, i923 
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Other tables show the number of compensable accidents, healing 
period, and the amount paid by industries; compensation, medical 
cost, and extent and average period of disability by part of body 
injured; nature of injury by cause of accident; accident by nature 
and extent of disability; sex and wage class of injured persons; 
distribution of accidents by counties, showing extent of disability 
and amount paid; occurrence of accidents by months; sex and age 
of injured persons; fatal cases by industrial groups, dependency and 
total and average cost; and total and average cost by extent of 
disability. : 

Naturally, considering the importance of Illinois as a mining State, 
coal mining was responsible for the largest number of accidents 
(14,599), and the greatest amount of compensation costs ($2,838,443). 
There were 155 deaths and 17 cases of permanent total disability 
in this industry. Metal products ranked next, with 7,751 compen- 
sable accidents, 30 deaths, and 3 cases of permanent total disability: 
this group ranked first in cases of specific loss (607), as against 244 
in coal mining and 225 in lumber and wood, The total compensa- 
tion cost in metal products was $1,201,446. 

Of the total number of persons injured 60,121 were males and 1,689 
females. Of the deaths 669 were those of males and 6 of females. 
No female was permanently and totally disabled, but 38 males were 
thus affected. The number of disfigurement awards for males 
exceeded the number for specific loss of members, being 2,523 and 
2,287, respectively. This comparison does not hold in the case of 
females, the ee SR of cases of specific loss being 92 and of com- 
pensable disfigurement 56. 





Percentage of Wages Actually Paid in Cases of Temporary Disability, 
Wisconsin 


sin Labor Statistics for July-August, 1925, takes up the subject 
of the ratio of compensation indemnity actually received to 
wage loss in cases of temporary total disability. The law of that State 
is one of the more liberal type, having a aaa se maximum wage base 
of $28, the percentage being 65. This permits a payment of $15.20 
per week. Waiting time is one week for which compensation is paid 


, er Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its publication Wiscon- 
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if the disability continues longer than three weeks. This is the 
waiting period required in a majority (31) of the States having com- 
pensation laws. However, it is estimated that the “injuries of less 
than seven calendar days’ disability” are half as numerous as com- 
pensable cases. This means that nearly one-third of the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents receive no compensation whatever, though medical 
or surgical aid is alowed. The commission considers several grounds 
for justifying the exclusion of these minor injuries, such as the heavy 
relative administrative expenses and the elimination of petty claims. 
However, the loss of wages is a real one. 

The ground on which a portion of the wage and not the full amount 
is payable for compensation is also considered, the first argument be- 
ing the prevention of malingering and of the encouragement of fraudu- 
lent claims. However, “one may speculate as to what percentage of 
full wages might be paid as a maximum without incurring the objec- 
tions which the present provision seeks to avoid.”’ 

The third element entering into the question is the workman whose 
wage is in excess of $28, nothing above that amount being used as a 
basis for compensation. An examination of the reports of cases 
handled by the commission leads to the conclusion that: 

Ninety per cent of all compensable injuries are temporary disabilities; 43 per 
cent of all compensable temporary disabilities last longer than three weeks and 
recover indemnity for the first week of disability; 37 per cent of all compensable 
cases show injured employees with weekly earnings above $28 per week. In these 
cases compensation is limited by the statutory maximum wage basis of $28 per 
week. 

To illustrate further the situation as it exists, a table is given 
showing the various restrictions on compensation as they work out 
in practice. The 65 per cent of wages allowed by the law is com- 
puted on a minimum of $10.50 and a maximum of $28. As already 
stated, no compensation is paid for the first week unless the injury 
continues beyond three eu If, therefore, the recovery occurs at 
the end of two weeks or at the end of three weeks, the first week’s 
vage is an entire loss, as in the case of the workman receiving no 
compensation because the disability did not go beyond seven days. 
Following is a tabular presentation of the results of these provisions: 


RATIO OF COMPENSATION INDEMNITY TO WAGE LOSS ON ACCOUNT OF 
TEMPORARY DISABILITIES OF SPECIFIED LENGTH, WISCONSIN 








| 


| . 
Percentage of wage loss received in case of 
disability continuing— 




















Employee earning— | | F 
~ Two | Three ver 
| Not over one week ee See three 
weeks | weeks weeks 
From $10.50 to $28 per week ._.__.........-.........- | Not compensable_- 32. 5 43. 3 65.0 
UST is eee eeene ys Be SST E Vee Oe iib 26. 0 34. 7 52.0 
i a ea 2s ace ilies ail | sag ye 20. 2 27.0 40. 4 





Such figures as the above show the severe readjustment necessary 
to be made in the standards of living of workmen of every class, 
particularly those whose earnings are in excess of the statutory- 
maximum. ‘The commission is of the opinion that it is “difficult to 
justify a maximum wage basis which limits the indemnity allowance 
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in about 37 per cent of all compensation cases.’ This concern is jp 
striking contrast with the loss of interest expressed by the industria] 
commissioner of South Dakota in regard to advancing the weekly 
maximum from $15 on a 55 per cent basis, on account of the diminn- 
tion in the number of workers in the State receiving wages in excess 
of $30 per week. 


Healing Period in Permanent Partial Disability Injuries, Wisconsin 


HE above is the title of a special study presented in the October, 
| 1925, issue of Wisconsin Labor Statistics published by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. One of the problems 
connected with the making of specific awards for injuries, which is 
an almost universal practice eater the laws of the various States, is 
the relation between the compensation for the lost member and that 
for lost time. The provisions of the statutes vary, some saying that 
specific awards are in lieu of all other benefits, others providing that 
such awards shall be paid in addition to any time lost during tem- 
porary total disability. A presentation of the administrative and 
judicial construction of these provisions is given on pages 168 to 189 
of this issue of the Monruty Lazsor Review. e Wisconsin 
statute makes separate provision for major and for minor perma- 
nent partial disabilities. The latter are to be compensated according 
to a fixed schedule, covering healing period and the permanent 
disability by fixed allowances. Where, however, the healing period 
is unusually prolonged for other reason than the negligence er mis- 
-conduct PS the employee, additional indemnity is to be granted 
“‘for such portion of the healing period as is in excess of the normal 
healing period for such injury.’ The administration of this latter 
provision makes it necessary to determine what is a ‘‘ normal healing 
somes To_do this the industrial commission has made a study, 
ased on its own experience, with a view to establishing a standard that 
can be used in respect of this matter. Emphasis is laid on the state- 
ment that— 

Figures giving the arithmetic average healing period or the median average 
healing period are not. direetly applicable to measure whether the healing period 
is unusually prolonged or not. icsnes must rather be made to tables giving 
the actual distribution of all the injuries of each given kind by length of healing 
period. 

What may be considered the beginning of a prolonged healing 
period may be fairly approximated by noting the point where a 
marked decrease occurs in the number of cases terminating. ‘The 
tables given in the report show both the arithmetic average (ihe 
simple average of the number of cases) and the median—i. e., the 

int above and below which an equal number of cases terminated. 

ese items vary considerably, being affected by differences between 
injuries which vary greatly as to healing period, so that not only 
the average arithmetic and median periods should be studied, but 
also the mode, where a modal average is discoverable. The 
mode, representing the greatest number of cases will, as a rule, lic 
nearer the beginning date than the terminus, “because the cases 10 
most distributions are more widely dispersed upward than downward 
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from the mode.” The commission finds that in nearly all injury 
classes the median lies above the modal average for this reason. In 
a majority of cases also the median is less than an arithmetic average, 
though a few cases of coincidence with some of excess over the 
median appear. 

The first table shows the healing period in 5,959 cases of permanent 
partial disability, or rather of 5,656 in which the healing period was 
reported, being the eases settled from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1924, 
except those of the year 1917. The arithmetic average healing peried 
in all cases was 49 > soa while the median healing period was 38 days. 
The highest recovery was 1,443 cases between the twenty-first and 
thirtieth days. The table shows recoveries by 10-day periods, giving 
the number of working-days lost (six days per week) from the first 
to the two hundredth working-day. The apex is rapidly reached, the 
first ten days showing 285 reeoveries, the second ten, 814, while the 
number for the third 10-day period is that already given as the 
highest (1,443). Diminution is fairly rapid and uniform with some 
unexplained jogs in the longer inde as 15 cases recovering in the 
period 151-160 days, increasing to 21 for the next period, and 26 for 
the third, falling abruptly to 8 in the succeeding 181—190-day period ; 
there is then an increase to 17 cases in the period 191-200, leaving 107 
cases with more than 200 working-days lest. Of course such gross 
figures can not be applied to individual cases, and the number of 
injuries in the various classes is not yet adequate for the determina- 
tion of a satisfactory standard. 

The number of eases in the different classes varies from 769 eases of 
loss of index finger at the distal jomt and 706 cases of loss of middle 
finger at the same joint, to a single instance, the single instances 
representing combined injurtes, as of these to thumb and both index 
fingers, to thumb, index, and middle finger, ete. In case of the 
enucleation of one eye (159 cases) there is an arithmetic average of 75 
days, the median being 59, while the highest number of recoveries 
(24) occurred between 51 and 60 days lost. For 497 eases of loss of 
thumb at second or distal jomt the arithmetic average and median 
were the same, 40 days, while the greatest number of recoveries (158) 
occurred in the period 21-30 working-days lost. So for the index 
finger at. the distal joint, of the 769 eases the highest number (250) was 
permitted return to work between 21 and 30 days of lest time, the 
arithmetic average being 32 days and the median, 24. 

Illustrative of more serious injuries, 14 cases of loss of arm at 
shoulder show an arithmetic average of 113 days and a median of 84. 
The highest number of recoveries was 3, these being also the first 
cases to return to employment, with a loss of 51-60 days. There 
were 31 cases of the loss of arm at elbow showing an arithmetic average 
of 107 days’ healing period and a median of 86-days. The highest 
number (6) returned to work after losing between 51 and 60 days. 
There were 3 cases which terminated in the period 101-110 days and 
3 more in the succeeding 10-day period, also 3 m the period 131-140 
days. Here it is obvious that no adequate basis is yet available for a 
final determination. The same is true of the loss of the leg at knee 
joint, where 46 cases showed an arithmetic average of 329 days but a 
median as low as 200 days. One case returned to work between 11 
and 20 days, and one between 21 and 30 days, the highest number 
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being 4 between 71 and 80 days, though 25 cases fall outside the limit 
of the table, showing more than 200 working days lost. 

A second table shows amputation cases only, including, however, 
total loss of hearing of one ear, and eye injuries occasioning enucles- 
tion or total loss of sight. This table covers the period July 1, 1922 
to December 31, 1924, and includes 2,143 cases. The arithmetic 
average and median very closely correspond to the results shown by 
the larger table—i. e., 50 and 38, respectively—while the largest num- 
ber of recoveries (310) occurred in the period 21-25 days, or, using a 
10-day period, a total of 579 show a working-time loss of 21 to 30 
days, thus conforming again to the more extended table. 

The third table covers the period July 1, 1920, to December 1, 1924, 
and shows the healing period for 3,897 cases of ‘relative injuries.” 
Here is a wide variation from the other tables, the arithmetic averace 
being 100 days and the median 51 days, 538 of the whole number of 
cases failing of termination until after the two hundredth day of time 
lost. Two other tables of the same nature are given, one covering 
the period July 1, 1922, to December 31, 1924, for relative injuries, 
and a concluding one showing actual length of healing period in 
permanent partial disability cases. 

The obvious importance of the question in issue renders this 
study one of prime interest. Whether it is advantageous to compute 
the number of days of working time lost, as was done in this study, 
rather than the actual duration of the disability might be questioned, 
but if there is uniformity of practice among the different States, the 
matter becomes one of minor importance as comparability is tlie 
point of primary concern. As is necessarily true of all such un- 
dertakings, the need of an adequate number of cases is an out- 
standing factor. That the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
has made a beginning is a hopeful sign of the extinction of the 
idee, which prevailed in some quarters in the early history of com- 

ensation, and which has not yet fully disappeared, that it is the 
unction of fhe commission or other administrator to see tliat 
an injured man ‘‘gets what is coming to him,” and that statistics 
are merely theoretical diversions with which practical administrators 
are not concerned. The necessity for a thorough knowledge of the 
actual results of existing laws and of the probable results of sug- 
gested amendments is being increasingly recognized, and affords 
erounds for hope that the haphazard recommendations and rule-of- 
thumb methods which characterized earlier legislation and adminis- 
tration will eventually disappear. 








Compulsory Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance in Italy, 1920 to 1924 


OMPULSORY invalidity and old-age insurance for manual 
workers and salaried employees was introduced in Italy by the 
viceregal decree of April 21, 1919.1. The decree became effecti\« 

on July 1, 1920. The director general of the National Social [nsur- 
ance Fund (Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazions Sociali), which }s 





1 For a detailed account of the provisions of this decree see MONTHLY LABOR Revizw, December, \!\, 
pp. 349-358: ‘‘Compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance law of Italy.” 
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the carrier of the insurance, has recently made a report ? on the opera- 
tion of the fund during the period July 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1924, in which the experiences of the first 414 years of operation are 
discussed and are illustrated by statistical data. A brief summary of 
this report follows: : 

Number of persons vnsured.—On the enactment of the invalidity 
and old-age insurance law it was estimated that 10,310,000 persons 
would be covered by it, distributed as follows: 





ner. - >. soci ebeceabeibenas 1, 900, 000 
Tenant fermers (afituart) ... .. 2c nei cue 300, 000 
EET, em ER 3, 520, 000 
Other agricultural workers_ .._........-.-....---.- 680, 000 
Workers in industry, commerce, and other occupations. 3, 910, 000 

EE, SET ay SPE aay ae eT ST SPE 10, 310, 000 


A decree of December 30, 1923, however, exempted share and 
tenant farmers from the obligation to insure, thus reducing the above 
estimate to about 8,100,000 persons. It seems, however, that the 
number of persons actually insured against invalidity and old age 
is much smaller. The national fund bas at present no means of 
ascertaining with any accuracy the actual number of persons in- 
sured. Based on the average annual contribution paid per person 
insured and the total amount of contributions received, the fund 
estimates the number of persons compulsorily insured at about 
3,500,000, but states that this estimate is rather conservative. 

The report states that it is especially difficult to effect the insurance 
of agricultural laborers. Of over 3,500,000 such laborers estimated 
to be subject to compulsory insurance, only about 500,000 were 
insured at the end of 1924. The chief reason given for this is that 
the system of collecting contributions by means of stamps pasted 
on the membership aed of the insured person by the employer has 
been found to be entirely unsuitable in the case of agricultural 
laborers. 

Contributions.—During the period July 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1924, the national fund collected in contributions the sum of 1,192,- 
692,630.91 lire." The average annual contribution per insured person 
for invalidity insurance was 80.52 lire, and for old-age insurance, 
128.47 lire. These average contributions per insured person corre- 
spond to daily earnings of between 6 and 10 lire (the contributions 
are graded according to the earnings of the insured persons). 

Invalidity and old age.—tIn framing the Italian invalidity and old- 
age insurance law the actuaries consulted based their calculations 
as to the frequency of invalidity on the invalidity table of Zimmer- 
mann, which in turn was based on the frequency of invalidity among 
German railroad employees (exclusive of tram crews) during tho 
period 1868 to 1884. | 

In the following table is shown the number, amount, and capital- 
ized value of invalidity pensions, which on the basis of the Zimmer- 
mann table and assuming the number of insured persons to be 
3,500,000, it was estimated the Italian National Fund would have 


‘Italy. Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Basi finanziarie e prime esperienze della assi- 
curazione obbligatoria per la invalidita ela veechiaia. Rome, 1925. 
‘Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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to grant each year during the first five years of the insurance, anq 
the number and capitalized value of the pensions it actually granteg 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL NUMBER, AMOUNT, AND CAPITA LIZED 
VALUE OF INVALIDITY PENSIONS, 1921 TO 1924 


[Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies} 








Invalidity pensions 





























Estimated Actual 
Year ak ed Ctewens i et = ? 

Total Total Total Total 
Number annua) | capitalized| Number annual | capitalized 

amount value amount Value 

} Lire Lire Lire Lire 
Bt, cddusen that cucldidee~ata 27,112; 2,149,000 | 16, 555, 000 905 93, 937 680, 497 
SS OORT ER Ripe od CEP S TS Pe 29, 067 | 3, $36, 000 | 29, 400, 000 8, 765 444, 033 3, 261, 50 
a 30,940; 5,719,000 | 43, 575, 000 6, 036 992,077 | = 7,368, 427 
1924 SSRIS Be liek at Ci tall 6,791 | 1, 487, 304 | 11, 196, 39 

} 








Irom the table preceding it will be seen that the number, amount 
and capitalized value of the invalidity pensions awarded during the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years after the coming in force of the 
msurance fell greatly below the figures estimated. This may be due 
to demographic factors, but more probably to the fact that thie esii- 
mates were based on experience covering only one class of workers 
(railroad employees) during a period dating back 40 to 56 year 
(1868-1884). In any case it may be said that the estimates on which 
the law has been based were overprudent and will require revision as 
soon as the Italian compulsory mvalidity insurance has been long 
enough in foree to ee 8 actuaries to construct expectancy tables 
based on Italian experience. 

in addition to the pensions for disability shown in the above table, 
he fund during the period of its operation has granted 3,904 old-age 
»~NsSIONS. 

Deaths.—Statisties for the few years since State insurance against 
invalidity became operative in Italy tend to show that among both 
classes of instred persons those insured compulsorily and _ those 
insured voluntarily, the death rate of pensioners is considerably lower 
than was that among pensioners of the German compulsory invalidity 
insurance during the period 1891 to 1899. 

Under the Italian law if an msured person dies before he becomes 
entitled to a pension his widow or his children under 15 years of age 
receive a monthly grant of 50 lire for a period of six months. In thus 
respect also the estimated mortality rate was much higher than the 
actual rate during the first four years of the operation of the law, as 
will be seen from the following table: 


bed oo 
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COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF DEATH 
BENEFITS, 1921 TO 1924 


{Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 





— ra — ———neey : —S$ 




















= ane — . : 
Death benefits 
Year : 
Estimated | Actual num- | Cost of bene- 
number ber fits awarded 
qn eS —— 
Lire 
spat: 5 eaiaiianlink 1 leg chghpie Lops steencsoegliadesseh-te 27, 600 5, 159 773, 850 
en ee ee ee 34, 200 9, 237 1, 385, 550 
i hed ikennpons Sieeakadaiphorsoodsapeengtebecny 33, 300 8, 805 1, 320, 755 
ee aii on winnnddontintentesheosedstonnatadeh 36, 600 | 7, 594 1, 139, 100 














In addition to the death benefits granted in the 30,795 cases 


‘shown in the above table, the fund has rejected 3,533 claims for 


death benefits and 961 claims were still pending on December 31, 
1924. 

Administration and investment of sey rs: financial structure 
of the National Social Insurance Fund is based on an assumed 
investment of its revenues at an annual rate of interest of 4 per cent. 
The high rates of interest prevailing in recent years m Italy have, 
however, made it possible for the fund to invest its revenues during 
the years 1921 to 1924 at a much higher rate than 4 per cent and for 
long terms. ‘The report states that the interest in excess of 4 per 


- cent on investments made from 1921 to 1924 will total 370 million 


lire by the time these investments mature. 

The fund is allowed to spend up to 12 per cent of the revenues 
from contributions for administrative purposes. It should, however, 
be noted that expenditures of the fund for the prevention and cure 
of invalidity are included among the administrative expenditures. 
During the years 1920 to 1924, however, administrative expenses 
have never been more than about 4 per cent. In 1924, for instance, 
the contributions for eompulsory insurance amounted to 275 million 
lire and the administrative expenditures to only 10 million lire. It 
is expected, however, that the administrative expenditures wilk in- 
crease as the number of pensions increase and the administrative, 
supervisory, and sanitary services of the insurance expand. 

t is yet too early to form any conclusions regarding the operation 
of the Italian compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance. From 
the report it becomes evident merely that the insurance is being 


administered prudently and economically. 
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Contract of Permanent Employment in Lieu of Damages 


S A contract for life employment made on agreement to waiye 
action for damages for mjury valid? This question is answered 
in the affirmative by the Supreme Court of Arkansas in the casp 

of Gerard B. Lambert Co. v. Fleming, 275 S. W. 912. The question 
is not novel, and no citations were made, the court simply saying 
that, ‘‘It is established by adjudged cases that a contract of this 
character is enforceable.’’ Like other contracts, it must be based 
on consideration, ‘‘but the release from an antecedent liability affords 
such consideration. ”’ 

D. P. Fleming was employed by the company named in its |un- 
bering operations, and received severe personal injuries on account 
of the negligence of fellow servants. ‘The woods foreman and the 

eneral manager of the company made a written contract with 

leming to the effect that he should receive life employment 2s a 

night watchman at a salary of $20 a month and board if he would 
forego any action for damages. This contract was carried out for 
few years, the rate of pay being increased, until his discharge in 
January, 1921, found by the jury to be without just cause. Damages 
for the discharge were asked in the amount of $10,000, but the jury 
allowed but $720, this being almost exactly the amount of pay that 
Fleming would have received if employment had continued under 
the original contract up to the time of the verdict. There was an 
erroneous instruction by the court below that he should be allowed 
damages in the amount of his prospective earnings during life, but 
the supreme court, conceding that this charge was at fault, found 
the fault cured by the judgment which was limited to earnings to 
date. This amount might have been reduced if the employer had 
shown that Fleming could have secured other employment, but no 
such evidence was introduced. | 

For the reasons given the judgment of the lower court in Fleming’ 

favor was affirmed. 


—_ 


Current Rates of Wages on Public Works, Oklahoma 





ECTIONS 7255 and 7257 of the Compiled Oklahoma Statutes of 
1921 fix an 8-hour day for persons employed by or on behalf of 
the State, and require that not less than the current rate of 

wages in the locality where the work is performed shall be paid for 
such work. The penalties are severe—a fine of not less than 550 
nor more than $500, or imprisonment for not less than three nor more 
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than six months for each violation, each day constituting a separate 
ofiense. A company known as the General Construction Co. had 
contracted to build certain bridges, under State contracts. The 
commissioner of labor complained that the employers were paying 
only $3.20 a day to Jaborers, and asserted that the current rate in 
the locality where the work complained of was being done was 
3.60. The company undertook to ward off prosecution by an in- 
‘unction, Claiming that the statute in question was unconstitutional, 
depriving the plaintiffs of their liberty and property without due 
process Of law; also that the statute set up no ascertainable standard 
of guilt inasmuch as it could not be determined with certainty what 
sum constitutes ‘‘a current wage in any locality,” the term “locality” 
being ‘‘fatally vague and uncertain.”’ An interlocutory injunction 
had been granted on a hearing before three United States ju ges, ac- 
cepting the allegniaons of the bill as true. (General Construction Co. 
y. Connally, 3 Fed. (2d) 666; see Monrury Lasor Review, May, 
1925, p. 199.) The case was then taken to the Supreme Court by the 
commissioner of labor of the State and other officials associated with 
him. It was there found that the nature of the evidence was such that 
it was impossible to decide the meaning of the term ‘‘clirrent wages,” 
the commissioner’s investigations showing a range of from $3 to $4.05, 
while the construction company paid its Jaborers from $2.30 to $6.50 
per day, all but six men receiving $3.60 or above. Pointing out the 
necessity that a penal statute which creates a new offense be ‘‘suffi- 
ciently explicit to mform those who are subject to it what conduct on 
their part will render them liable to its penalties,”’ the court said that 
a statute which is in its terms ‘‘so vague that men of common intelli- 
gence must necessarily guess at its meaning and differ as to its appli- 
cation violates the first essential of due process of law.” 

The statute in question was found to involve “a double uncer- 
tainty, fatal to its validity as a criminal statute,’’ because the phrase 
“current rate of wages” indicated no specific or definite sum but 
varying minimum, Maximum and intermediate amounts depending 
upon the class and kind of work done, the efliciency of the workmen, 
and other circumstances. The current rate of.wages would mean 
simply from a minimum to a maximum including all between, without 
saying which of the different rates was to be applicable. Secondly, 
the word “locality” was so lacking in accuracy as to be “equally 
satisfied by areas measured by rods or by miles.’’ Cases were cited 
in which the terms “locality,” “neighborhood,” “vicinity,” ete., 
were construed, but in a criminal law the requirement for exactness 
was not met by the use of any of these words. The result of attempt- 
ing to apply such language would be to leave the determination of 
the violation, “incurring severe and cumulative penalties,” to the 
“probably varying impressions of juries” and an interpretation that 
could not be foreseen by a potential offender. “'The constitutional 
guaranty of due process can not be allowed to rest upon a support 
so equivocal.” the statute was therefore held not to be enforceable 
and the injunctive decree was affirmed. (Connally v. General Con- 
struction Co., 46 Sup. Ct. 126.) 
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State Regulation of Railroads-—Engine-Cab Curtains 


HE ever-recurring question as to the correlative powers of th 
States and Congress in regard to railroad regulations was again 
before the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a recent cag 

(Chicago & N. W. R. Co. v. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
205 N. W. 932.) Chapter 139 of the Acts of 1923 requires railroad 
companies in the State to have their locomotive engine cabs equip. 

ed with curtains during the winter months. These curtains are jy 
be so attached as to prevent cold or drafts that might bring di. 
comfort to the enginemen, and are to be installed “in such manner ag 
may be required and according to plans approved by the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin.” It is also made the duty of the commis. 
sion to enforce the provisions of the act. 

In accordance with the foregomg the commission received pro. 
posed plans from several railroads, but on consideration “ concluded 
that an efficient enforcement and administration of the law required 
the promulgation of a general order rather than the specific approval 
of individual plans and specifications submitted by the railroad 
companies.”’ Hearings were accordingly held on due notice, and an 
order was subsequently issued. Spctilica tions varied for the northern 
and southern sections of the State, also for switch engines and for 
locomotives used in transportation service. The company named 
above and others brought actions challenging the reasonableness and 
validity of the order and also the jurisdiction of the commission. 
Attention was called to the fact that the boiler inspection act and 
amendments and the safety appliance act and amendments had been 
passed by Congress, requiring the equipment of locomotives with 
‘safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto.” It was 
claimed that this expressed the mtention of Congress to assume 
complete control of the subject matter of locomotives, the amendment 
of 1911 covering the entire locomotive and tender, so that the State 
had no power to add to the requirements of Congress. 

It was recognized that the power of Congress is paramount in its 
field of regulting interstate commerce; but the acts in question 
were, as declared, “‘to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads,” while the State law was immediately directed to 
the protection of the health and comfort of the employees. These 
subjects “afford two distinct fields of legislation.” The effect on 
health and comfort resulting from the Federal enactment was but 
incidental, while the State law was confined to this point. 

The power of Congress to promote safety in the prosecution of interstate 
commerce is one subject of legislation. The power of the State to promote the 
health and welfare of its citizens is quite another. By the exercise of the first 


power, the States do not lose the second, and the legislation of each jurisdiction 
will stand unless they be repugnant to each other. 


On this view of complementary rather than conflicting regulations, 
the validity of the order of the State commission and that of the 
statute on which it was based was upheld. 
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HOUSING 





Home-Financing Activities of Building and Loan Associations 


News (Cincinnati) contains (pp. 8, 9) the following data as to 
homes financed by the building and loan associations of this 
country during the past three years: 


T January, 1926, issue of the American Building Association 


NUMBER OF HOMES FINANCED, AMOUNT SPENT THEREFOR, AND PERSONS 
HOUSED BY BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


1923-1925 








——— Oe 

















Number of | mae 
Year homes | Amount expended | soy 
financed | — 
} housed ! 

he cis do th ibenbeitanwababencud 360, 000 | $1, 206, 000, 000 1, 800, 000 
A carte paki 1h ch trai sie entice ei Get thkinalamatiie wists miei wlnten 425, 000 | i, 460, 000, 000 | 2, 125, 000 
ace asbiileiih od inal a Naa gi a 2510,000 | 2 1, 760, 000, 000 | 2, 550, 000 
a lia 5 antec sebidinds wade doetaatiee 1, 295, 000 | 4, 426, 000, 000 6, 475, 000 





eee sanaes 7 - acae nanan nce sameecs 4 


1Evident!y computed on the basis of 5 persons per house financed. 
*Estimated. 


These statistics are of interest in that generally building and loan 
funds go to finance moderately priced working-class homes, a type of 
dwelling for which funds ha we, Ham greatly needed but hard to obtain. 
The article states that 92 per cent of all money imvested in building 
and loan associations is used to finance the construction of dwellings. 


Increase in Rents of English Working-Class Dwellings, 1914 to 1925 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for December, 1925 

(p. 423), contains a brief discussion of the average increase in 

rents since the beginning of the war period. In general, it is 
pointed out, the term “‘rent,’’ as applied to working-class dwellings, 
includes the rental, the rates or local taxes, and the water charges, 
all of which are paid by the tenant to the landlord. This combined 
sum is known as the gross rent, while the net rent is the amount paid 
for the dwelling less these other charges. Increases in rent since the 
breaking out of the war have been strictly regulated by law. Figures 
collected by the Labor Department show that for towns in England 
and Wales outside of the pues ots area the total permitted increases 
in rent under these restrictive acts average a little over 50 per cent 
of the gross rent of 1914. In London the total permitted increase 
averages about 45 per cent, and in Scotland about 57 per cent of the 
pre-war gross rent. 
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On the basis of the foregoing figures it is caleulated that the average 
missible increase in urban working-class rents in Great Britain is a little oy 
per cent of the gross rents of 1914. The permissible increases have 
put into force in all cases, but special inquiries in regard to the extent to whi 
the permissible increases are actually being collected indicate that at the begin 
ning of December, 1925, they were operative to the extent of about 97 per cent 
and that the actual increase in the gross rents of urban working-class dwelling 
in Great Britain since July, 1914, averages about 48 per cent. . 
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WELFARE WORK 





Fresh-Air Work for French Children * 


T THE Fifth National Congress on Family Allowances,? June 
8 to 10, 1925, at Rouen, M. Dupont, the director of the Family 
Textile Fund of Lille, reported on the fresh-air activities of 

arious French family-allowance funds.? 

He recalled that in 1922 at the national convention of compensa- 

tion funds, held at Grenoble, vacation colonies were recommended as 

, form of employers’ welfare work. At the meeting of the same 

organization at Nantes the next year a vacation house was inaugu- 

nted at Gesvres and the delegates to the congress visited the marine 
hospital at Pen Bron. 
he question of fresh-air work is now, M. Dupont declared, prom- 

Bd, se the hygiene services of the funds with affiliated mem- 

bers having large labor forces, and even the less important funds 

hve become more or less interested in the matter. A certain num- 
ber of the funds have begun to make these fresh-air placements and 
several are doing outstanding work along this line. 


Work of the Various Funds 


THE family-allowance funds of Lyon have intrusted their fresh-air 

work, vacation colonies, and all matters concerning child health 
under the famiiy-allowance system to a central committee for child 
hygiene. The fresh-air service has been in operation since 1921, 
taking the form of placements in colonies, which the committee pre- 
fers to family Vereen The committee also decidedly prefers 
colonies over whi 





ich it has complete charge, for example, Sylva-Belle 
(Var) and Varey in l’Ain. Undoubtedly, the complete control of 
these health stations by the committee facilitates the correct report- 
ing on cures and the precise statistical presentation of the results of 
these fresh-air activities. 

Colonies of this character are, however, a great financial burden 
aid few of the funds are in a position at the present time to assume 
sich responsibility. Also the majority of the funds having adherents 
with large or even average labor foros would be obliged to maintain 
two or three health stations, one in the country, one in the moun- 
tains, and possibly another at the seashore, in order that the debili- 
tated children might be sent where they would be most benefited. 
All the family-allowance funds, including those of Lyon, avail them- 
selves of existing organizations and institutions doing fresh-air work 
in various parts of Peethice and thus help to continue and sometimes 
to renew the vigor of such institutions. In this connection the cen- 
tral committee on family allowances acts as a valuable liaison.* In 


@manigtes 


1Vme Congrés National des Allocations Familiales Rouen-Le Havre, June 8-10, 1925. Compte Rendu. 


Lille, 1925, pp. 109-112. 

*Grants made to workers on account oftheir family responsibilities. 

‘See “Extension of the family wage system in France and Belgium,’ by Mary T. Waggaman, 
MonTaty LaBor Review, October, 1923, pp. 1-17. ; ‘ 

‘It was organized in 1920 for study and propaganda in connection with the work of the French compen- 


sation funds. 
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having recourse to the various colonies of Rhone, Isére, l’Ardach 
Loire, and Saone-et-Loire, the central committee of the Lyon fyp, 
has been able to extend fresh-air benefits for a period ranging fro, 
two to five months to from 800 to 1,000 children per annum. 

In a four-year period no serious accident has occurred and no }, 
epidemic has prevailed among the children placed by the comnuitig, 
in these colonies. 

The fund of the Parisian region makes three kinds of placement: 
(1) Educative; (2) medical, in which the child’s health is the oni {J 
consideration; (3) in vacation colonies. This fund has no works ( 
this character under its own supervision but utilizes existing organizs. 
tions, boarding children in sche near Paris, where their paren; 
may visit them, or at some distance from Paris, where special climaig 
are recommended, The fund also places children on farms and jy 
public sanitoriums and preventoriums. In 1924 the fund sent aboy 
1,000 children away for their health, for periods ranging from on 
month to three months according to the children’s special needs. 

Since 1922 the Building Fund of Paris has placed children at tly 
seashore, the country, and the mountains, reserving beds in a number 
of localities. It voles that it is essential that these young peopl 
should be sent where the doctors order them to go. During th 
last year 958 children were sent on vacations averaging 45 days each, 
The fund has strict control over the institution to which the children 
go for their outings. The vacationists are taken to and from the 
summer homes or sanatoriums by a nurse who visits the institution 
on each journey. The children confide to her their views ani 
impressions. 

‘he Regional Fuad of Working Family Institutions of Nantes has 
as already indicated, a vacation house at Gesyres, at which 139 boys 
and 160 girls have been given an outing for about three months. 

The Family Textile Fund of Lille sent a group of little girls for the 
whole winter season of 1922-23 to Bidart (Basses Pyrenees) and dur 
ing July and August, 1923, 109 children were sent on a vacation, 
This fund has established contacts with the departmental hycient 
service and has made collective placements in vacation colonies a 
Camiers, Zuy de Coote, and Mesnil. In connection with the place- 
ment of younger children in families the fund has gotten in touch will 
the mayors of various communes in central France. The fund also 
makes reservations for children during the vacation months at the 
marine hospital of Pen Bron and sends nurses with them. 

In 1924 this fund placed 500 children in various colonies for at leas! 
a month and found the results so satisfactory that it decided to make 
the necessary appropriation to expand its vacation work to include 
fresh-air benefits for 1,000 children in the mountains, in the country, 
or at the seashore, as the doctor may advise. 

The Family Association of the Upper Rhine has planned to make 
provision for sending 100 children to the country, the mountains, 0! 
the seashore for four weeks on an average, preferably in the period 
from June to September. This fund is also in favor of collective 
“ceperrgmes in collaboration with already established agencies, hopin; 

y this method to avoid duplication of work. ; 

An association known as “The Friends of Childhood” is being 

financed by the Vienne fund, which in this way gives approximately 
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900 children a sojourn for a month and a half in the midst of woods 
500 meters above sea level. 

The family allowance fund of the districts of Nimes, Uzes, and Le 
Vigan also avails itself of the agencies of the region and thus places 
children on farms and also in large groups at the seashore and moun- 
tains. 

The fund of the Troyenne region instructs its social workers to 
suggest to families that they give their children fresh-air cures, calling 
the parents’ attention to the various colonies, and if the 2 meena 
presents itself persuading them to make the first move in the matter. 

The Federation of Metallurgical Syndicates of Champagne seems 
rather to prefer individual placements. Its member establishments 
are scattered and for the most part have their own individual wel- 
fare activities. The manual workers of these plants do not live in 
congested quarters, 

The Saint-Dizier fund upon request puts at the disposition of its 
member establishments possible centers for fresh-air cures, especially 
at the agricultural household colony of Saint-Loup-sur-Anjou sur le 
Plateau de Langres for young _ and at the preventorium of Talant 
near Dijon for debilitated children under 13 years of age. The 
Family Fund of Dijon also utilizes this latter institution. 

The Central Secretariat of Rural Initiatives has established a 
rural vacation colony for the purpose of bringing about eventually a 
return to the land by fostering in children ‘‘a love of rustic liberty 
and country life.” 

The direction of the rural colonies is in the hands of the agricultural 
labor unions, the rural federations, and the agricultural mutuals 
having a social character. The first experience along this line in the 
summer of 1924 ‘“‘seems to have been very happy and conclusive and 
has permitted the determination of the future conditions of this form 
of mutual social aid which will certainly redound to the honor of the 
agricultural organizations.”’ 


Results of this Work 


THE following is a résumé of the findings regarding the experience 
of the funds in connection with their fresh-air activities: 

All the funds financing such activities with the exception of the 
funds of the Lyonnaise region prefer to leave to existing agencies the 
responsibility of organizing the fresh-air placements while the funds 
themselves appropriate for these agencies and make them better able 
to meet present needs, According to the Fund of the Region of 
Paris, this method is much less expensive. 

Placements in families are usually cheaper than in institutions and 
diminish in expense the farther these placements are from large 
cities and towns. 

The admission of children to the fresh-air benefits of the funds is 
usually on condition that they are on the list of those who are receiving 
family allowances. In the majority of cases the hygiene services 
select the children to be benefited, and the particular locality to 
which a child is to be sent is determined after a medical examination. 

Among the physical and social advantages resulting from the 
fresh-air work of the funds are arrested naladien and lesions, notably 
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tubercular symptoms, rapid or gradual permanent cures, increased 
weight, and powers of resistance to the diseases of childhood, more 
friendly relations between the workers’ families and the hygiene 
services of the funds, and the cultivation in the children of a taste 
for the beauties of nature and for a healthy and regular life. 

The principal value of family placement is to acquaint the child, if 
his environment has been unfortunate, with the right kind of home 
life. One of the outstanding defects of such placement, however, is 
insufficient supervision. The merits of collective placement are 
‘‘disciplined organization’’ providing medical surveillance, physical 
culture, selected activities to occupy and interest the children, with 
a view to their intellectual and moral training. On the other hand, 
collective placements have the atmosphere of a school, which is 
unattractive when the children’s occupations are not well chosen. 

The Paris Regional Fund holds that after a child has lived in a 
family all the year, where he is spoiled, it is beneficial for him to be 
disciplined in a vacation colony or institution where the occupation 

ames and walks are subject to rule with the purpose of instructing 

frie in various things concerning nature and life. If a child, how- 
ever, has been in boarding sebieal all the year, he profits more from 
the freedom of family life. 

It was found that there are a number of very interesting vacation 
colonies. The announcement was made that the survey was to be 
continued by the central committee on family allowances. 


Other Vacation Work. 


AFTER M. Dupont’s address Commandant Fabre, the director 
general of the vacation camps of the Touring Club of France, 
ave a brief talk on the work of his organization, which in four years 
ad benefited 2,000 in its own camps and many other youths in 
camps formed and directed through its inspiration. ‘The camps of 
Commandant Fabre’s organization are located in forests or in the 
mountains or by the sea. Attractive employments are combined 
with a liberal discipline and a somewhat ‘‘romantic’”’ mode of exist- 
ence. Not only do the boys have sun and water baths, life in the 
open air, camping and touring after the most up-to-date methods 
under the direction of the most expert masters, but they are taught 
the principles of physical fitness in order that they may embody 
them in their lives. The campers acquire the need for activity 
which will be a future safeguard against the evils of idleness. 

The boys are given medical examinations from time to time, which 
disclose important and sometimes surprising gains in height, weight. 
breathing capacity, resistance to changes in temperature and to 
fatigue, and above all in health. 

Speaking for his organization, Commandant Fabre declared: 


We wish to do still more. The struggle for life each day becomes sharper, 
and success comes only to those who are best equipped. We endeavor, therefore, 
to develop among our campers intellectual and manual skill, ingenuity, and 
savoir faire, a sense of system, a spirit of preparation. We study their aptitudes. 
The matter of industrial placements interests us to a great degree as do also the 
new methods of education. * * * But a strong man with solid practical 
training would be dangerous if he had not a high moral worth and that is why 
we concentrate on moral training more than on any other kind of training. 
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COOPERATION 





Postal Employees’ Credit Unions 


EGISLATION authorizing the formation and incorporation of 
credit unions is of comparatively recent development in the 
United States. Up to 1921, only 11 States + had passed such 

laws, and only in North Carolina, Massachusetts, and New York 
had credit-union development attained any importance. Since that 
year, however, State after State has enacted credit union legislation 
until, according to latest reports,? 24 have now taken such action 
and action is pending in another State. 

No data are as yet available as to the credit-union movement 
throughout the eared though it is intended that this phase of 
cooperation shall be included in a study of the cooperative movement 
now planned by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Statistics are at 
hand, however, covering the not inconsiderable progress made by 
the credit unions of the postal employees. 

A considerable credit-union or “loan-fund’’ movement has grown 
up in the postal service in the past three years. The advantages of 
such organizations to the postal employees have been recognized 
by the “Post Office Department, and their development is being 
actively fostered by the National Service Relations Council of the 
department. 

The first postal credit union was organized in Brockton, Mass., 
in January, 1923. This society began in a very modest way, with 
eight members who subscribed for 10 shares of stock. At the end of 
two years it had 115 members, who owned nearly 700 shares of stock. 
The reports of the post-office director of service relations * state 
that ‘the same success has attended the development”’ of the other 
postal credit societies which were later organized. 

On October 1, 1925, there were in operation 36 postal credit unions 
or “loan-fund”’ associations and 8 others were in process of organiza- 
tion. The report of the director of service relations made in Novent- 
ber, 1925, in his_ bulletin No. 3, predicts a total of 50 by the end of 
1925. The 32 from which reports were received had a combined 
membership of 7,320, paid-in share capital amounting to $250,209, 
and deposits of $7,734. These societies had granted 6,522 loans 
amounting to $590,919. Loans outstanding at the end of September 
numbered 4,311 and amounted to $257,702. 

“The postal credit union,” according to the director of service 
relations, “‘has long since passed the experimental stage ~“* * *.” 





'Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 314, pp. 20, 21.) 

‘The Bridge (Boston), December, 1925. 

*Post Office Department. Office of Postmaster General. Director of service relations. Bulletins - 
No.1 (Dee. 26, 1924), No. 2 (May 15, 1925), and No. 3 (Nov. 19, 1925). (Mimeographed.) 
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The loans made “all have been for provident purposes and neces. 
sarily would have been made elsewhere and in all robability gj 
much higher rates of interest had not the postal enailit union beep 
available.”’ 


International Cooperative Trade, 1923 and 1924 


HE International Cooperative Bulletin (London) for November. 
1925, contains (pp. 338, 339) the following statistics showing 
the value of goods purchased from abroad by the cooperative 

movement of various countries and of this the value of goods ob. 
tained from cooperative sources in 1923 and 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE TRADE, 1923 AND 1924 
[£ at par=$4,8665; exchange rate varies] 





= ——— Sa ——————=—=, 








Total foreign purchases made Amount purchased from 
by cooperative movement cooperative sources 


Country wea: aha Nn 8 


1923 1924 1923 1924 














Cooperative movement of— 
England £23, 195, 200 £30, 012, 304 £8, 209, 898 £10, 004, 247 
Scotland 5 : 1, 932, 272 2, 631, 953 0 
Germany 1 114, 593 2, 242, 928 
Switzerland 1, 071, 618 1, 141, 564 

674, 380 1, 181, 777 12, 054 

286, 267 1, 021, 196 

865, 066 940, 516 

A SS 595, 773 

420, 241 425, 100 

155, 614 206, 858 

18, 089 84, 827 
46, 854 83, 853 
65, 679 80, O86 

1 198, 195 1 51, 951 


29, 053, 068 40, 700, 186 10, 034, 569 12, 199, 519 





























1 One quarter only. 


Cooperation Within the French Printing Industry 


N ARTICLE in the International Labor Review (Geneva) for 
November, 1925 (pp. 650-667), by Charles Maraux, describes 
an interesting method of internal organization in the compos- 

ing rooms of French printing shops. ‘This is the ‘‘commandite,’ 
which, in the French printm seithnivtry, means an association of 
workers carrying out their work in the employer's shop but on their 
own responsibility. 

The commandite arose mainly as the result of grievances against 
the makers-up (‘‘clickers,” as they are called in France) who fre- 
quently acted as subcontractors and in this capacity exploited their 
‘fellow workers. The abuses finally became ‘‘scandalous,’’ and as 2 
remedy the commandite idea appeared. 

The first commandite was established in 1853, and its success en- 
couraged other printers to measures too advanced to receive geners! 
sanction, with the result of a temporary check to the spread of the 
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idea. By 1899, however, 34 daily newspapers were being composed 
under the commandite system. The introduction of the linotype 
necessitated some modification of the commandite method, although 
‘“oroups working collectively still exist on a number of papers.”’ 
“The present writer is convinced, however, that the partial: eclipse 
of the commandite on newspaper work is only temporary.” 

The field in which the commandite is strongest at present is in 
the State printing works. Several private printing offices also employ 
the system on composition work. The number of workers in the 
commandite in the various offices is as follows: 


Compositors in 


commandite 
memeeetel uit Ce i sass tin ws ole sthtiad donna bd 180 
Sr Ce ID nk bb abet mmeenbs 10 
Printer to the Chamber of Deputies_________.._.__..._____- 60 
Printer to the municipal council________.__________.______- 30 
Peerate Mans (ie 6 aii bbs oli a ed ee 140 


The report states that the commandite deals with the employer 
through its delegate, and is collectively responsible for the execution 
of the work intrusted to it. The work is paid for by the employer 
in a lump sum, which is divided among the men by one of three 
methods: (1) Under one system, division is on a pro-rata basis, each 
member’s share of the money being in proportion to his own out- 
put. The disadvantage of this method, according to the writer, is 
that although the commandite is really a workers’ productive asso- 
ciation, payment on the basis of output alone creates among the 
members a spirit of competition and makes them very sensitive to 
any injustice, real or fancied, in the distribution of the work. Such 
a system requires very delicate handling “‘if the distribution of good 
and bad copy and the fixing of higher rates for special work are to be 
combined with unassailable impartiality and escape the suspicion of 
favoritism.” (2) Under the so-called ‘‘equalizing’’ commandite, 
each member’s share of the money is proportioned to the time worked, 
the pay per hour being the same regardless of output or kind of work 
done. (3) In the ‘‘mixed”’ commandite, the member’s share de- 

nds on number of hours worked, but hourly output is also taken 
into account in the case of members whose hourly output is below 
normal, ‘‘For these less-productive workers, the number of hours 
actually worked is reduced to standard hours, the latter being cail- 
culated by dividing each worker's total output by what is considered 
the normal hourly output.” 

In practice there are no pro rata commandites, only the equalizing 
and mixed associations having survived. 

As an instance of how the commandite actually works, that in the 
National Printing Office, which has been in existence for 25 years and 
to which the writer has belonged since 1907, is described in detail. 
The National Printing Office does the printing work of the Govern- 
ment offices as well as works of science and art for which the type 
is not available in ordinary printing works. The office employs 140 
officials and some 1,300 workers. 

The experiment in cooperative performance of work in this office 
began on May 1, 1900, with a membership of 60, which had increased 
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to 88 eight years later, and to 160 in 1909; about half of the composi- 
tors (180 of. 376) now belong to the commandite. 

The members choose from themselves a managing committee 
(including one delegate, three deputy delegates, an accountant, and 
an assistant accountant) and a supervising committee of three selected 
as far as possible from different workshops. Only four of these nine 
spend their full time on technical work, supervision, or accounts: the 
others work as usual, giving only about an hour a week to committee 
wo Makers-up and their helpers are elected by vote of the mem- 

ers. 

The technical delegate represents the organization in its dealings 
with the management, receives the work, assigns the jobs to the 
makers-up (who in turn are responsible for its proper execution), 
reports derelictions from duty of any member, proposes transfers of 
workers where desirable, and sees to the delivery of the completed job. 

The accountant has charge of the financial end of the transactions. 
and represents the commandite in negotiations as to price, within the 
scales actually in force. His accounts are audited by the supervising 
committee, which also has general supervision over the members, thie 
carrying out of the rules, and any matters of discipline. 

Sean ers must be trade-unionists in good standing, and close 
relations between union and commandite are maintained. 


We must now show how the equalizing commandite in the National Printing 
Office differs from other commandites of the same type. In the first place the 
principle of equal remuneration per hour of work is strictly applied: No work is 
paid at a higher hourly rate than the rest. Further, the commandite has intro- 
duced a new notion in its definition of the “sustained effort”? which each member 
must exert. 

At the outset the founders of the commandite laid down the principle that i 
should be open to all, strong or weak, young or old, regardless of differences in 
efficiency, on condition that each member accepts the rule of working normally, 
steadily, and to the best of his ability. 

Starting from this principle, the commandite of the National Printing Office 
does not impose on its members a minimum of output, fixed for all at the sam: 
level, but it obliges each of them to maintain his own standard of output in that 
kind of work which is best suited to his capacity. The sole purpose of this contro! 
of individual output is to make known to ali and to each member in particular 
whether he has achieved the continuous effort which he has undertaken to exert. 
In other words, the minimum compulsory output—the ‘‘stint’’—in the Nationa! 
Printing Office is individualized. Each member is bound not to allow any falling 
off in his own average, which is the measure of his normal output. This might be 
called a “‘moral stint,” involving as it does no complaint against the worker except 
for slackness or unwillingness, but providing him on completion with a share oi 
the pay depending only on the hours worked. 

e reader will probably be surprised and perhaps skeptical on reading an 
account of such asystem. But itis not a mere figment of the imagination. The 
description is simply that of a system which has been continuously in practice 
for 25 years in a group which has grown steadily by voluntary adhesions until 
there are now in this great State establishment 180 workers working coopera- 
tively and paid as a group on the basis of the current rates, with no preferentia! 
treatment. * * * 

The commandite * * * eliminates useless and unproductive machinery. 
It permits the reduction, almost the extinction, of supervisors, as in its own 
interest and on its own responsibility it carries out the necessary supervision 
itself. Moreover, it insures a better distribution of work and a rational use of 
technical capacities varying in kind and in degree to the benefit of its members 
and with a guaranty of economy for the employer. 

The commandite formula is sufficiently elastic to allow any group of workers 
in o rartebew to undertake any job that can be priced and to carry it out effi- 
ciently. 
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Cooperative work, substituting the organized group for the isolated individual, 
escapes the legitimate prejudice of workers against piecework, which has such 
disadvantages that employers and workers alike tend to reject it as not offering 
the necessary guaranties of fairness in rates of payment and quality of output. 
At the same time, cooperative work does away with the flagrant inequalities of 
wages for individual work which result from various causes, such as favoritism, 
the arbitrary character of price scales, the sacrifice of the self-respect, and per- 
gonality of certain workers. 

The commandite recognized by the head of the undertaking discusses and 
settles with him, through representatives chosen by and from its own members, 
the conditions of delivery and payment. ‘The leaders who take charge of the 
work are also chosen by the members among themselves for their ability and 
character. The authority of these delegates is not uncontrolled, and when their 
term of office is over they resume their work amongtheothermembers. * * * 

In the undertaking and in the relations with the employer the commandite 
creates an atmosphere of confidence and good faith. hese relations become 
easier and are not left to the mercy of the caprice of an irresponsible and thought- 
less subordinate. Grounds for difference do not, of course, disappear, but they 
are more serious, less trivial, and conferences to settle them carry more weight 
and have better results. 

To restore the worker’s self-respect and the moral value of labor—here is the 
purpose of this advocacy of the system of cooperative labor associations in the 
workshop of the common employer. The commandite has an educative force. 
for restraint it substitutes the habit of duty. It develops the critical sense of 
the workers as to the best use to be made of varying capacities and develops by 
self-supervision their fitness to supervise their own work. The improvement 
of the lot of the worker thus marches hand in hand with the development of his 
individual conscience, with the increasing participation of his disciplined will 
in the service of the common task. 

The commandite teaches the workers to fit themselves more fully to administer 
their own particular share—that is, the practical carrying out of the work. It 
does not claim to transform society as a whole. But it does better than that: 
It prepares its members to assume their full share of responsibility in any society, 
whether that of to-day or that of to-morrow. 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Canada 


HE Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ont.) contains data on 

yi the 1924 operations of 14 consumers’ societies and one market- 

ing association, the United Grain Growers (Ltd.), affiliated with 

the Cooperative Union of Canada. ‘The years during which the con- 

sumers’ societies have been in operation range from 1 to 21 (average 

7.3), and the number of members from 18 to 2,659 (average per 
society, 503). Following are some of the 1924 data given: 


Consumers’ Marketing 

societies association 
Nusee er meembhers.. 8a is oe. ie ke 7, 047 35, 671 
9a aE eT aa IAA SCARE pea ay ph eA a $336, 439 $2, 857, 985 
Lem Gees. $0003 Ibis ec Great stasis 580, 400 cue 
De glk ous. cdemnatwd bamedel - hens 94,856 = 1, 203, O17 
ON i ale ar le reek S anions 2, 675, 852 |! 1, 804, 744 
Net saving on year’s business.__._.___...._-.-------- 212,493 |! 552, 433 
Amount returned in dividends on purchases - _- --- ~~ -- 188,008?) eeeleiue 


The miners of Nova Scotia were in 1925 involved in a long strike 
which lasted from March 6 to August 7, a strike which strained their 
resources to the utmost. In this strike their cooperative society was 





‘ Retail sales only. 
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of untold assistance. It is stated by the Cooperative League? ; 
be the largest society on the American Continent. Since the strij, 
it has gained 372 new members, and during the first three month 
after the strike ended it had sales of $332,938, on which the directo), 
declared a 7 per cent patronage dividend. 


Czechoslovakia * 


‘HE Central Union of Czechoslovak Cooperative Societies had jy 
affiliation at the end of 1924, 1,289 societies distributed, accord. 
ing to type of society, as follows: 
NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND BUSINESS OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WIT 
CZECHOSLOVAK COOPERATIVE UNION, 1924 


{ Koruna, at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 





| Number 
j 3 ? Me - Amount 
Type of society | __ of — oo 


| societies 








Consumers’ societies ¥ 368 422, 424 
Productive and worker’s societies 247 12, 492 
W orkingmen’s homes 194 17, 420 
en eoepararenasebonnid - 230 16, 481 
reds Suceeees. .. ...........- : 18 6, 072 
Agricultural and leasing societies__........-..---...22------ 22 ee 232 12, 235 


l, 289 1 487, 223 2 1, 041, 008 271 


1 As given in the report; items add to 487,J23. 
2 As given in the report; items add to 1,039,098,271. 




















These societies employ a total of 9,520 workers, their share capital 
and reserves amount to 115,086,083 korune, members’ savings de- 
posited with them to 134,650,887 korune, and the net surplus on the 
year’s business to 3,982,041 korune. As compared with 1923, the 
number of societies showed a decrease of 56, due to amalgamations 
between societies, and the membership a decrease of 40,000, owing 
to the fact that since 1922 nonpurchasing members have been 
omitted from the membership figures. 

The business done by the wholesale society increased from 
440,000,000 korune in 1923 to 540,000,000 in 1924. It has share 
capital of 16,448,014 korune and reserves of 15,074,010 korune. 
It employs 879 workers. 


Great Britain 


Consumers’ Societies 


"THE following figures, taken from a summary from the 1925 report 

of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, show the operations 0! 
consumers’ societies in Great Britain during 1924, For comparative 
purposes, totals for 1923 are also given. 





?News release of Dec. 2, 1925. 
? international Cooperative Bulletin (London), December, 1925, pp. 375, 376, 
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OPERATIONS OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN IN 1924 


{[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 








= 





























=” 
— Numb f Sha A t of Val f ase y 4 
ies re-- Number 0 re : mount 0 alue o urned in 
Type ofsociety | port- | members| capital Deposits business | productions \dividend on 
ing purchases 
General supply ---~ L 4 4, tk £80, -~ = £3, 979, 188 | £175, antes £29, 498, 300 | £13, 597, <4 
supply-------- 9999 Jaw nnwnnnnen-| 200, 400 |_-_-- ~~~ , 
+ Seshhepls 1.42 44] 12,055 271, 365 |_.....--.--- 604, 318 |_------_- ul 
Miscellaneous..---- 33 7, 593 196, 779 433 539, 034 2 460 1, 740 
Total: 1924...| 1,403 | 4,662,795 | 80,543,724 | 3,979,621 176, 561,602 | 29, 500, 760 13, 613, 448 
1923...) 1,413 | 4, 531, 64! 75, 843, 647 3, 682, 342 166, 309, 253 28, 170, 529 11, 423, 507 
Wholesale: 1924_.... 6 2, 629 7, 234, 247 | 24, 401, 304 90, 273, 421 32, 238, 837 800, 540 
ites 5 2, 247 6, 800, 446 | 18, 818, 744 83, 527, 728 28, 264, 425 195, 341 





> 


Housing Societies 


The December, 1925, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
(London) contains (pp. 423, 424) data as to the activities of housing 
These societies correspond to the cooper- 


societies in Great Britain. 


ative housing societies of the United States and should not be con- 
fused with the building societies which are like our building and loan 
associations and do no actual construction work, but simply assist 
members with funds.‘ 

The following table shows the standing of these societies from 


1919 to 1924: 


STATUS OF COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1919 TO 1924 
[£ at par ~$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 


























Item 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Number of societies. .........- 144 246 264 245 232 238 
—— of members_-_.......- 9, 044 11, 021 12, 573 12, 746 12, 795 14, 704 
apital: 

ohares ORES SRS BS £528, 457 £615, 369 | £705,887 | £727,649) £719, 689 £713, 027 

Saka 2a are e ee 3, 372, 883 5, 580, 331 6, 861, 666 | 7, 387, 703 7, 096, 735 7, 066, 474 

pT a 46, 823 29, O85 64, 421 76, 315 129, 164 194, 706 

, so @ Re PERSE Tes 3,948,163 | 6,224,785 | 7,681,974 | 8,191,667)| 7,945, 588 7, 974, 207 

Rents received ............_._- 263, 723 336, 715 434, 469 469, 804 500, 985 477, 546 
Profit before deduction of in- 

terest on shares_............. 10, 583 25,710 211, 467 59, 273 55, 792 65, 586 























1 Aggregate of profit and loss balances. 


2 Loss. 


Of the 14,704 members, nearly 5,000 were reported to be tenants 


in houses of the cooperative societies. The a 


egate cost value of 


land and buildings owned by the societies at the end of 1924 was 


£7,697,146. 





‘For data as to these societies soe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1926, pp. 212, 213. 
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Marketing Societies 


A recent official report * on cooperative marketing in England and 
Wales reviews the general cooperative situation among the farmers 
The report refers to the difficulties of inducing the farmers of tha; 
country to cooperate. The relative lack of progress in England 
and Wales the report attributes to “a striking dearth of that re- 
sponsible and comprehensive information which is necessary to enable 
the present position of the movement to be appreciated and under. 
stood and to serve as a basis for future effort and enterprise.” [) 
order to supply to some extent the needed information the methods 
of successful organizations are examined in the study as well as 
some of the more important factors making for success or failure 
in the various branches of marketing. 

Failure to appreciate the cooperative principles is “perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of cooperative trading in agricultura| 
produce” in that country. Lack of loyalty and the “difficulty of 
getting producers to bind themselves in any way or even to recog- 
nize anything in the nature of a moral obligation” are also cited. 
‘“‘ Producers insist on maintaining their rights as individuals to sell 
their produce in the market which at the moment appears to offer 
the best price.” The farmers do not support their cooperative 
societies Gidated they are not convinced that they will be successful, 


while the societies can not be successful unless they are fully sup- 
ported.” 

Evidently the cooperative marketing contracts which are increas- 
ingly in use in the United States are not in favor in England. Men- 
tion is made of agreements, resembling contracts, in the dairy 


industry, but only 17 of 63 societies have them and “the remarkable 
fact emerges that few of those societies which have adopted con- 
tracts actually enforce them.” 

The following figures, taken from the report, show the operations 
of the marketing organizations handling various farm commodities. 
As is indicated by the table, some of the societies market certain 
commodities in the course of a general trading business, others handle 
only or mainly the special line mentioned. Figures for business 
done relate only to the volume of sales in the particular line men- 
tioned. Thus, of 43 societies marketing eggs and poultry, 20 socie- 
ties have this as their principal or sole function, while the other 23 
societies also market other farm products. The value of the egg 
and poultry business done by all these societies in 1923-24 amounted 
to £349,262. 





5Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Cooperative marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce in England and Wales—A survey of the present position. London, 1925. 
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pERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS IN ENGLAND AND 
pram WALES IN 1923-24 


[£ at par= $4.8665; exchange rate varies} 






































= a Fee 
ar > Number 
Number ‘nie & of 90 ma ae” See Business 
: , of so- cieties umber o are in com- 
Commodity, or type of society cieties a. which | members | capital modities 
handling solel figures named 
ery Or | relate 
mainly 
== 
Dairy products..............-..----- 63 63 53 5, 649 | 1 £161, 899 |? £1, 262, 959 
Eggs a a ee 43 20 43 20, 311 3 24, 880 4 349, 262 
Fruit and vegetables ..._..........-- 18 18 18 4, 83, 104 301, 932 
te ee 27 13 22 7, 552 178, 313 | 5 1, 457, 081 
Walle, ..cacdidkndddudeseoshbnesebane 13 3 3 858 eg ee ee 
Slaughter houses. -.........-..----.- 11 6 6 854 24, 089 6 415, 270 
Bacon factories............-.-..-..-- 6 6 6 4, 207 88, 974 694, 826 
oR il ase Al Sale 181 129 151 43, 979 7 564,949 | ® 4, 481, 330 
1 60 societies. 3 20 societies. 5 25 societies. 7 135 societies. 


3 59 societies. 4 42 societies. ® 11 societies. ® 161 societies. 
The report remarks that, in the light of the above figures, “it can 
hardly be said that cooperative marketing has passed beyond the 


experimental stage or can be regarded as a serious factor in market 


‘ iistribution.” There are a few areas where cooperative marketing 


has found conditions peculiarly favorable to its growth, but “‘none 
where it can be said that cooperative organization is the characteristic 
form of the marketing of its produce.”’ 


ltaly 


THE December, 1925, issue of the International Cooperative Bulle- 

tin (London) states (pp. 361-365) that the ‘progressive inva- 
sion” of the cooperative movement of Italy by the Fascists, which 
has resulted in the destruction of thousands of societies and the 
absorption into the Fascist so-called cooperative scheme of thousands 
of others, has culminated in their seizure of the national cooperative 
body, the Italian Cooperative Union. 

In 1920 the union had in affiliation more than 8,000 cooperative 
societies. Due to the destructive activities of the Fascists these had 
by the middle of 1925 been reduced to 1,000, and the remaining 
societies “‘are now disposed of by the simple process of seizing and 
dissolving the union itself.” 

This action has been vigorously protested against by the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance and by the national cooperative bodies 
of several countries, and similar protest is expected to be made by the 
movement in other countries. 
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Latvia ® 


T THE end of 1924 there were in affiliation with the Latvian 
Central Union, ‘“‘ Konsums,” 382 cooperative societies, distri buted 
according to type of society as follows (for the sake of comparisg, 
similar figures for 1922 are given): 

1922 1924 

Comavenara mactetiee. 6 20s doc ctt eit URUU cn cuee 183 229 

&4 9) 

nL aoanianesaiialbalione tame 20 24 

I Sete a te De bible ok lent edia : 35 

Other societies 4 





382 


These societies had an approximate membership of 80,000. 

In 1924, the purchasing department of the union had sales of| 
11,799,301 lats,’ while the marketing department handled agricy. 
tural produce, bacon, ete., valued at 5,798,384 lats. Ten branch 


rrPere 


organizations had a combined business of 6,403,577 lats. 
Russia 


‘THE development of the three branches of cooperation in the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on January 1, 1925, is show 
tp. 381-385) in the December, 1925, issue of the International 
Yooperative Bulletin (London), as follows: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA, JANUARY 1, 1925 
[Gold ruble=51.46 cents] 





| 


Number | Number 
of coop- | ‘of local fuse comes bi 


erative dati | 
unions societies 
| 


A mount of 
anc re 
Branch of movement Seimens. 1008 


Gold rubles 
253 4, \ 2, 050, 000, 000 
Agricultural 403 5, 6 | 619, 000, 000 
1 





Workers’ productive 259 ~ 196, 000, 000 














* International Cooperative Bulletin (London), August, 1925, pp. 243-245. 
7 Lat at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Growth of Vocational Education Work 


Education shows a rapid increase in vocational training of 

various kinds since 1917. The money for such training comes 
from three sources, the Federal Government, State funds, and local 
funds. The Federal Government appropriates for each State a 
certain sum, proportioned to its po idles with the proviso that 
either from State or local funds, or both, an amount must be given 
equal to whatever portion of the Federal grant is claimed. At first 
a number of the States claimed only a small proportion of the Federal 
appropriation available for their use, but at the present time it is 
practically all called for, and the amount raised from State and local 


T : ninth annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational 


| funds for vocational training is much a than is required by the 


terms of the law. Thus for each dollar of the Federal appropriation 
expended in the year ended June 30, 1924, the amount spent from 
State and local sources was $2.90, and for 1925 it was $2.73. The 
increase in Federally aided reimbursement units is even more strik- 
ing, the number having grown from 1,741 in 1918 to 7,430 in 1925. 
A “reimbursement unit” is defined as being either: 

(a) An administrative unit, as in the case of a stated school, regardless of the 
number of individual reimbursement items reported to that school; or 


(b) An obviously independent course, or group of courses, geographically 
separated from other groups, as in the case of classes located in individual indus- 


trial plants. 
A comparison of the distribution of these reimbursement units at 
the end of the two fiscal years, 1917-18 and 1924-25, gives the follow- 





ing figures: 
Number of reimbursement units in— 1917-18 1924-25 
NE Pn ne ee ar 609 3,819 
Trade and industrial schools._._...........------- 809 1, 894 
Nt IRC ND ini win'in iene a iden ein wie 323 1, 717 
ERC RSS Bee are eee yo ee 1,741 7, 430 


This shows the most rapid rate of increase in the units in agricul- 
tural schools, with home economics schools coming next, and trade 
and industrial schools, with an increase of 134 per cent during the 
period covered, lagging far behind. The number of pupils enrolled 
in vocational courses in these schools increased from 101,139 males 
= 63,047 females in 1918 to 361,139 males and 298,231 females in 

25. 

It has sometimes been a matter of complaint among the negroes 
of the Southern States that although they are mainly engaged in- 
agriculture, the school system has given them very little opportunity 
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to learn modern methods of farming. The report shows that ap 
effort is being made to overcome this difficulty. 


There has been a gradual improvement in the agricultural education situatio, 
in the negro schools. Probably the greatest handicap retarding this improve. 
ment has been the lack of suitable buildings and the short school term, which 
make it difficult toemploy teachers on a 12-month basis. At present there are 
3,000 rural Rosenwald school buildings, as well as 700 county training schools 
which are being utilized as institutions in which desirable vocational work j, 
agriculture may be organized. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the number of all-day schools fo, 
negroes, the total being 264 as compared with 226 last year, or an increase oj 
12 per cent. The all-day school enrollments show a 4 per cent increase. ; 

The number of unit-course schools increased from 15 to 39 and the enroll. 
ments in these schools from 324 to 559. Part-time schools increased from 12 to 
25, and the enrollments in these schools show a slight decrease. Evening schools 
increased from 99 to 118, whereas the enrollments show a slight decrease. The 
total increase in all types of vocational agricultural schools for negroes was 2/ 
per cent, and there is also a small increase in enrollment. 
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LABOR AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Second Congress of Belgian Family-Allowance Funds ’ 


which met in Bruggels November 3, 1925, the committee for 

study of family allowances reported that the combined per- 
sonnel of the 773 establishments affiliated with 12 industrial com- 
pensation funds (one created since last year’s congress) ? was 152,603, 
and that the sums distributed by these various funds since their 
foundation up to dates ranging from June 30 to October 1, 1925, 
aggregated approximately 28,000,000 francs.* If the industries which 
accord family allowances but are not affiliated with funds are in- 
cluded, the total personnel under the family-allowance system is 
estimated in the committee’s report at from 300,000 to 350,000 
workers and the disbursements at 60,000,000 francs. These figures 
do not include family-allowance statistics for the public adminis- 
tration. The congress was informed that a new industrial compen- 
sation fund of the central region was in process of formation and 
that two agricultural funds have made their appearance within the 
last year. 

The secretary of the committee for the study of family allowances 
declared hist. deapite the grave industrial depression in Belgium in 
the last months, no firm affiliated with the 12 compensation funds 
above cited had discontinued the practice of paying family allow- 
ances. Indeed, the majority of the funds have made “important 
progress”’ in the face of adverse conditions. 

e following résumé of the resolutions of the congress indicates 
the attitude of the delegates on several important matters: 


In view of progressive development of the family-allowance systems inaugu- 
rated by industry and of the economic benefits of this system, which brings em- 
ployers and employees in closer touch and is favorable to production and the 
relief of the country, the congress desires to see industry continue energetically 
its undertakings along this line. 

In view of the essential child-hygiene activities carried on by the supple- 
mentary services of the family-allowance funds and of the importance of the 
work which the collective organization of employers is capable of doing in this 
field, the congress urges the funds to organize a scientific campaign against 
children’s diseases by expanding and perfecting these supplementary services. 

In view of the creation of family-allowance funds for agricultural workers in 
certain sections, the congress desires to see similar action taken in other parts 
of the country, with due regard, however, to the experience of the pioneer funds. 


A’ THE second congress of Belgian family-allowance funds, 





‘Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Brussels, Nov. 11, 1925, p. 850; Nov. 18, 1925, 
Pp. 886-892; and Nov. 25, 1925, pp. 910-913. 


? Compensation fund for f y allowances of the National Federation of the Textile Industry, with _ 


145 affiliated firms having a combined personnel of 15,500. 
‘ Frane at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Trade-Union Organizations in the Netherlands, 1924 ! 


HE membership of the Netherlands Federation of Trade-Union; 
ae (Nederlandsch verbond van vakvereenigingen), the largest centra| 
organization of trade-unions of that country, increased fron 
179,929 on January 1, 1924, to 184,154 on January 1, 1925. Noy 
accessions to tha Yekackioe were the teachers’ union with 7,42 
members and the dairy workers’ union with 366 members. Th 
federation suffered a loss of 525 members by the withdrawal of the 
foremen’s and draftsmen’s unions. Of the unions affiliated to the 
federation the following experienced the largest increases in member. 
ship: Commercial and office employees (1,402), agricultural workers 
(1,410), and textile workers (1,631). 

When the federation was established, on January 1, 1906, only 1} 
unions with 18,960 members affiliated with it. The federation was 
strongest on January 1, 1920, when the unions affiliated with it num- 
bered 30 and their total membership was 247,704. Since that date 
the membership of the federation has decreased from year to year 
until January 1, 1924, when it stood at 179,929. In the present mem- 
bership are included 10,858 women, as against 7,769 in the preceding 
year. This heavy increase in the female membership was due to thie 
affiliation of the teachers’ union, which had 3,010 female members. 
The unions affiliated with the federation have 2,519 juvenile members, 
and if they are included the total membership of the federation on 
January 1, 1925, was 186,673, or 49.56 per cent of all the organized 
workers in the Netherlands. 

The following statement shows the membership of all trade-union 
organizations of the Netherlands on January 1, 1925: 


Per cent 
Members of total 


Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions (independent) 186, 673 49. 56 
Federation of Roman Catholic Trade-Unions 94,138 24 99 
Federation of Christian Trade-Unions (Protestant) 50, 687 13.45 
Netherlands General Trade-Union Federation (neutral) 6. 27 
National Workers’ Secretariat (Communist) f 3.73 
Unions not affiliated with a central organization ‘ 2. 00 


376, 692 100. 00 

The Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions is the only central 

organization of organized workers in the Netherlands able to show an 

increase in membership since 1924. The unions affiliated with ii 

had revenues totaling 5,884,404.74 florins? during the year ending 

December 31, 1925. Their expenditures amounted to 3,180,672.97 
florins and their net resources to 7,634,292.53 florins. 








1 Aligemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Gewerksehafts-Zeitung. Berlin, Nov, i4, 1925, p. 669. 
2 Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, 1925 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 363 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the third 

quarter of 1925. As in some instanees the reports do not reach the 
bureau until some time after the strikes occur, the number of strikes 
occurring during the quarter was perhaps somewhat larger than the 
above figure. Complete data relative to many of these strikes have 
not been received by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify 
all that have been received. The figures in the following table should 
therefore be regarded as preliminary, and not accepted as final. 

The following table shows the number of disputes beginning in 
the third quarter of 1924 and 1925, by months: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 
1924 AND 1925 














Month 
Year July August a not Total 
stated 
ee ae haw onawogpibmbenl aa $4 81 71 36 277 
emia anpanehaneonbaieraseo cae 103 121 105 34 363 























By far the most important strike during the quarter was that of 
the anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania. The suspension began 
September 1 and involved about 148,000 workers from 828 mines 
which are operated by 135 companies controlling 272 colheries, and 
is still in progress. e principal demands of the miners were (1) for 
a two-year contract, with complete recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, districts 1, 7, and 9; (2) that the contract wage 
setle be increased 10 per cent and that all day men be granted an 
inerease of $1 per day. Im presenting the union demands to the 
operators in a conference, held at Atlantic Crty, between represen- 
tatives of the operators and the miners, the president of the United 
Mine Workers made a special plea for the “ check-off,”’ which he held 
was embodied in the demand for a “complete recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America, districts 1, 7, and 9.” A more detailed 
account of this strike will probably appear im a later issue of the 
Montaty Lapor Review. 

Certain building-construction work for contractors in some of the 
larger cities was hampered to some extent during the quarter by 
so-called jurisdictional disputes between the two rival organizations 
known as the Operative "Phasteveiis and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association of the United States and Canada and -the. 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union of America, 
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each union claiming jurisdiction of the plasterers work. Through 
the efforts of the president of the American Federation of Labor and 
others in conference at Atlantic City in October, harmonious relations 
were finally established. 

Other strikes beginning in the third quarter were relatively unim- 
portant as regards the number of strikers involved. ention 
should er be made of the strike of textile workers in Pittsfield 
Mass., beginning August 15 and continuing until the end of the 
month, because of a 10 per cent wage reduction, which, it was finally 
agreed, should be settled by arbitration. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 363 disputes reported 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration: 


STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 
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Of these 363 strikes, 309 occurred east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 37 inti nj west of the 
Mississippi, and 16 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. The 1 interstate strike which took 
place occurred east of the Mississippi River. About 85 per cent of ihe 
strikes in the third quarter of 1925 occurred in the populous geo- 
graphic section roughly defined as east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

It may be observed also that 73 per cent of the strikes recorded for 
this period occurred in the six States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio, in the order named. 
As to cities, New York City led with 78 strikes, followed by Chicago 
with 25, Philadelphia and Boston with 8 each, New Haven and 
Paterson with 6 each, Cleveland and Lynn with 5 each, and Indian- 
apolis, Newark, and Des Moines with 4 each. 

As to sex of workers involved, the distribution of the strikes was 
as follows: Males only were involved in 253 strikes, females only in 
5, both males and females in 100; in 5 strikes, the sex of the workers 
affected was not reported. 
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The industries in which two or more disputes occurred are shown 
in the following table. About 64 per cent of them occurred in the 
building trades, clothing, coal mining, and textile industries. | 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 
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In 276 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 47 disputes they were not so connected; in 5 disputes 
both union and nonunion employees were involved; in 3 disputes 
the workers were organized after the strike began; and in 32 disputes 
the question of union affiliation was not reported. 

In 253 disputes only one employer was concerned in each dis- 
turbance; in 20 disputes, two employers; in 5 disputes, three em- 
ployers; in 5 disputes, four employers; in 4 disputes, five employers; 
in 25 disputes, more than five employers; and in 51 disputes the num- 
ber of employers was not reported. 

In the 280 disputes for which the number of persons involved was 
reported, there were 207,440 employees directly involved, or an 
average of 741 employees per dispute. In 12 disputes in which the 
number involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 169,700, 
thus leaving 37,740 involved in the remaining 268 disputes, or an 
average of 141 each. By months the figures are as follows: July, 
13,093 persons in 81 disputes, average 162, of whom 10,593 were in 
79 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 134; August, 
26,202 persons in 101 disputes, average 259, of whom 16,602 were 
in 96 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 173; September, 
161,492 persons in 85 disputes, average 1,900, of whom 8,892 were 
in 81 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 110. In 
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13 disputes, involving 6,653 persons, the month in wich the strikes 
began was not reported. 

The followig table shows the principal causes of the dispute 
so far as reported. In at least 36 per cent of them the question of 
wages entered more or less prominently. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRINGIN THE THIRD Quip. 
TER OF 1925, BY MONTHS . 
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It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 226 disputes 
during the quarter. 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
third quarter, by months: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924 AND 1925, BY MONTHS 
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The bollbnmisig table shows the results of disputes ending in the 
third quarter of 1925: 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 
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The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the third 
quarter of 1925, by classified periods of duration: 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF eT tee IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925, BY 
ONTHS 
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The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
third quarter for the 192 for which duration was reported was approxi- 
mately 2,250. The average duration of these disputes was 12 days. 
The average duration of - leo lasting less than 90 days was 11 
days. By months the record is as follows: July, 356 days lost, 
average 10 days each; August, 1,045 days lost, average 12 days each; 
September, 849 days lost, average 13 days each. 

the 226 disputes ending during the quarter, duration was reported 
for 192, and ~ 2 this number, the eames of employees directly in- 
volved was reported for 172 disputes, aggregating 37,699 employees, 
an average of 219 employees per dispute. 

The number of employees direetly involved was reported for 185 
disputes, aggregating 44,327 employees, an average of 240 employees 
per dispute. 
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Settlement of Wool-Textile Industry Dispute in England ! 


N May 31, 1925, the agreement between the employers and 
C unions in the wool-textile industry expired, and both sides 
wished to make changes in the current wage rates. The em- 
ployees asked for an increase of 5 per cent on the basic rates, while 
the employers demanded a 5 percentreduction. Neitherside was suc- 
cessful in convincing the other, andin July the employers announced 
that the cut would be made. Thereupon the employees decided to 
stop work in mills where the reduction was enforced, while con- 
tinuing to work in those which maintained the old rate. The great 
majority of the workers thus became idle, although a limited number 
of mills continued to run, paying the old rates. In August the 
Minister of Labor called the twosides into conference, and it was agreed 
that a court of inquiry should be set up whose decision should he 
aecepted by all parties, work meanwhile being carried on at the old 
rates. An interesting feature of the agreement was that the sessions 
of the court of inquiry were to be secret. On November 11, 1925, the 
court issued its recommendations, which were to be embodied in an 
agreement running until January 1, 1927. The main points of the 
decision were that wage rates were to remain unchanged, that an 
effort should be made to simplify the methods of fixing wages, that 
steps should be taken to minimize blind-alley employment for 
juveniles in the woolen industry, and that piecework should be 
encouraged. 
The question of the proposed change in wages is treated as follows: 
We have carefully considered the detailed evidence and contentions of the 
parties. That. the industry is depressed at the present time is not really in dis- 
pute. It is, however, a matter of contention between the parties as to whether 
that depression is only a passing phase or is likely to persist, but further experience 
is necessary before any definite conclusions can be arrived at as to the develop- 
ments of foreign competition in Europe and the Far East. In our view the evi- 
dence before us is insufficient to justify a general reduction in wages; on the 
other hand a case has not been established for a general increase in wages, which 


are at present above, and in some cases considerably above, their pre-war level 
after allowing for the increase in the cost of living. 


End of Strike in Bombay Cotton Mills 


N December 1, 1925, dispatches from Bombay told of the end 
() of the cotton strike, which had proved one of the most com- 
lete and stubbornly fought strikes in the whole history of 
the Indian textile industry. It began in September, following a 
cut in wages which the owners declared to be unavoidable but which 
the workers believed to be unnecessary and unfair. There was no 
question on either side that the industry was in a depressed condition, 
but there was disagreement as to the causes to which this was due 
and the measures which should be taken for improving conditions. 
The mill owners’ view is set forth concisely in the Bombay Labor 
Gazette for October, 1925: 


Mill owners in Bombay and Ahmedabad have for over six months complained 
of a severe and unprecedented depression in the cotton-mill industry of this 


ay 





1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, December, 1925, p. 422. 
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Presidency, which they attributed to (1) high prices ruling for raw cotton; (2) 
increased costs of production due principally to the high standard of wages 
paid to workpeople, and generally to increased prices of coal and stores and 


heavier interest charges; (3) Japanese competition; (4) the maintenance of an 
excise duty of 344 per cent on cotton manufactures; and (5) unprecedented 
accumulations of cloth and yarn due to the demand for cloth not keeping pace 
with production. 

The mill owners believed that the situation might be relieved either 
by Governmental action in abolishing, or at least suspending for the 
remainder of the year, the excise duty, or by a reduction in wage 
payments, secured either by a direct cut or by working short time. 
The Government did not see its way clear to remove or suspend the 
excise duty, saying that such action could not properly be taken in 
the middle of a fiscal year, and that the industry was not in such a 
critical state as to justify abolishing the duty at once. As soon as 
financial conditions permitted it should be done away with, but no 
immediate action was possible. The mill owners therefore published 
a notice that from September 1 what was known as the “‘dear-food 
allowance’’ would be reduced to an extent which amounted to a cut 
of about 114% per cent on the total wages of the mill hands. If 
conditions in the industry should improve, they promised, they 
would seriously consider restoring the amount thus cut. The workers, 
however, were not willing to accept this. 

The work people refused to agree to any reduction in their wages. They 
stated (1) that they obtained the increases granted to them on their pre-war 
wages in the shape of dearness allowances as. the result of several hard and bitter 
struggles during which they lost very heavily owing to loss of wages for the 
periods for which they were on strike; (2) that the wages received by them were 
insufficient to provide them with a decent standard of living; and (3) that the 
mill owners ought to hold an inquiry with a view to effecting a decrease in the 
costs of production [by] retrenchments in other directions. Labor leaders, 
after consulting the work people, offered to meet the mill owners halfway by 
agreeing to follow the example of Lancashire and to work shorter hours with a 
view to lessening the evils of overproduction. 


The strike began about the middle of September, when the first 
wages reduced by the cut were paid, and proved unexpectedly com- 
plete. The Bombay mills employed, in round numbers, 154,000 
workers. Writing under date of Sasteunber 28, the United States 
vice consul at Bombay said that according to current newspaper 
reports only one cotton mill was still in operation, — about 
2,150 workers. In October the All-India Trade Union Bulletin stated 
that although the owners kept the mills open throughout the month 
and admitted as many workers as were willing to come in, ‘‘the 
highest strength they could secure after a month’s efforts was not 
more than 3,500 out of 154,000 operatives.’’ There was an exodus 
of unemployed workers, all who were able to do so going back to their 
own a It was estimated that before the end of October 
over 30,000 workers had left Bombay. 

Textile strikes in India are ale not of long duration, and it 
was confidently expected that after a short time the workers would 
return, but they held out resolutely. There was no disorder or 
violence, but as the weeks passed on distress became extreme. The 
scanty funds of the unions were supplemented by contributions 
from other unions and from the general public, and to a considerable. 
extent this aid was used in returning workers who could not pay 
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their own fares to their native villages, so that the mill populatign 
of Bombay was steadily diminishing. 

The leaders twice appealed to the governor, urging ytervention on 
the ground that the cut in wages, besides inflicting great hardship oy 
the workers, was quite inadequate to restore prosperity to the textile 
industry; that what was needed was an inquiry into the whole sys. 
tem of agency management with a view to improving efficiency and 
cutting out re ton that such an inquiry might properly be made by 
a committee of experts; and that pending the findings of such 4 
committee the wage cut should be withdrawn. The governor, hoyw- 
ever, found himself unable to take any steps in the matter, and the 
strike went on. 

The end came with very little preliminary discussion. On Deceiy- 
ber 1 it was announced that the excise duty would be suspended, and 
immediately the mill owners’ association took steps to restore wages 
to the old level. A dispatch from Bombay, given in the Manchester 
Guardian, December 2, 1925, states that the news of the suspension 
of the duty was received with relief and satisfaction. 

The consequent decision of the mill owners’ association to restore the former 
rate of wages is regarded as the practical end of the strike, which has dragged on 
for more than 10 weeks, and which, in view of the abortive conference between 


men and owners on November 28, seemed likely to continue indefinitely failing 
some such assistance to the industry as has now been given. 


Strikes in Uruguay, 1920 to 1924! 
yee General Statistical Office of Uruguay has issued the follow- 


ing figures en strikes in that country during the five-year 
period 1920 to 1924: Number of Nunrber of 
strikes strikers 
TP connote becnménne n0aakbeeevanuiddtvetht 193 16, 303 
146 2, 958 
2 5, 819 
1, 117 
858 


1 Uruguay. Direccién General da Estadistica. Sintesis Estadistica, August, 1925. Montevideo, 1125, 
. 16. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, 1925 


By Huau L. Kerwin, Drrector or ConciLiaTion 


exercised his good offiees in connection with 18 labor 
disputes during December, 1925. These disputes affected 
a known total of 9,348 employees. The table Sete shows 
the name and location of the establishment or mdustry in which 
the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or 
lockout or controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), 
the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present 
status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, 
and the number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On January 1, 1926, there were 46 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 18 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 64. 


tT; Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
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New Industrial Arbitration Legislation in Queensland ! 


ing for the existing court of industrial arbitration a new body to 

be known as the Board of Trade and Arbitration, which takes over 
all the powers of the former court and exercises some additional func- 
tions. The board is to consist of a president, who at the time of his 
appointment must be a judge of the supreme court and who is to 
continue to hold and exercise this office, and two lay members. The 
president is to be appointed for such term of years as the governor 
in council may fix; the lay members are appointed for seven-year 
terms and may be reappointed once. President and lay members 
alike must retire on reaching the age of 70. The board possesses both 
judicial and administrative functions. On the judicial side little 
change is made, the board merely succeeding to the powers of the 
former court. The administrative functions, which are new, are 
thus set forth: 


(1) The administrative functions of the board of trade and arbitration shall 
be— 

(a) To acquire and disseminate knowledge on all matters connected with 
industrial oecupations, with a view to improve the industrial relationships 
between employers and workers and combat the evils of unemployment; 

(b) To collect and publish information relating to or affecting industrial 
conditions; 

(c) To propound schemes for welfare work and report to the governor in council 
on all matters relating to such work and to the insurance of employees against loss 
or injury caused by unemployment, sickness, accident, or industrial diseazes; 

(d) To report on any matter referred to it as to the prices of commodities or 
services and as to whether or not monopolies or trade rings exist for the purpose 
of unfairly keeping up the prices of commodities; 

To administer the provisions of ‘“‘the profiteering prevention act of 1920” and 
for that purpose all references to the commissioner of prices in that act or in any 
other act shall be deemed to be references to the board of trade and arbitration 
and to each member thereof; 

(e) To investigate and report on the existence of sweating or unfair competition 
in an industry; 

(f) To report upon the productivity of industries, the number of employees in 
any industry, and the effect or probable effect of the regulation of the conditions 
of any industry upon such productivity; 

(g) To consider and report upon the industrial efficiency of the community, the 
organization of the labor market and opportunities of employment and all 
questions relating to unemployment; 

(h) To collect and publish from time to time statistics of vital, social, and 
industrial matters and on labor, employment, and unemployment in specific 
industries, and on other prescribed matters; 

(i) To encourage and assist in the establishment in different industries of 
mutual welfare committees and industrial councils and of subsidiary shop com- 
mittees for individual enterprises; 

(j) To encourage and assist schemes for mutual cooperation between employers 
and employees; 

(k) To encourage and assist in the establishment of hostels for women workers 
and workmen’s clubs and libraries; 

(1) To report and advise on schemes for the better housing of the people; 

(m) To consider and report upon any other matter referred to it by the minister. 


[" OCTOBER, 1925, a law went into effect in Queensland substitut- 





! Queensland Industrial Gazette, Brisbane, November 24, 1925, pp. 870-872. 
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Statistics of Immigration for November, 1925 
By J.J. Kunna, Carer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or IMMicratioy 


TOTAL of 41,502 aliens (26,642 immigrant and 14,860 non. 

A immigrant) were admitted and 18,470 (6,555 emigrant and 

11,915 nonemigrant) departed in November, 1925. Com. 

pared with the number admitted and departed during the previous 
month there was a decrease of 6,610 and 2,468, respectively. 

In the same month (November) 1,95! aliens were debarred from 
entering the United States, but only 184, or less than 10 per cent of 
the total, were rejected at the seaports, the remaining 1,767 having 
been turned back at the land border stations. Ahens deported from 
the United States this month on warrant preceedimgs number 83), 
a decrease from the previous month of October, when 909 aliens 
were returned to the countries whence they eame. 

Arrivals and departures, by classes, during the five months from 
July to November, 1925, are shown in Table 1. The permanent 
classes of aliens admitted and departed are shown in Table 2 by 
eountry of residence and in Table 3 by race or people, sex, and age. 
The number of aliens admitted under the immigration act of 1924 is 
shown in Table4 by country or area of birth and m Table 5 by classes. 

In November, 1925, Canada sent the largest number of the immi- 
ee aliens (8,494); Germany sent 5,242; Irish Free State, 2,079; 

exico, 1,667; Sweden, 1,234; and Scotland, 1,125. Less than 900 
each eame from any of the other countries. Italy, with 2,063 in 
November, still leads in receiving most of the emigrants, over 40 
per cent. of this class of departures being Italians returning to thei 
native land. 

As to the occupation of the immigrant aliens admitted in Noven- 
ber, 903 were of the professional class; 5,121 were skilled; 3,827, 
laborers; 3,303, servants; 2,803, miscellaneous; and 10,685 had no 
oecupation, the latter including women and children. Of the 6,505 
emigrants departed this month, 57 per cent, or 3,726, were laborers. 

During November, 12,686 aliens came in as natives of nonquota 
countries and 6,836 as returning residents. Those coming tempora- 
rily for business or pleasure numbered 3,162, and 1,498 were passing 
through the United States on their way elsewhere. The number 
charged to the quota was 15,518. Government officials, ministers, 
and professors, and their wives and children, students, etc., com- 
prised the remaining 1,779 aliens admitted under the act of 1924. 

In the five months July to November, 1925, a total of 65,461 
aliens of the class charged to the quota was admitted, or about 40 
per cent of the annual quota of 164,667. 
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TABLE 1.-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1 TO NOVEM- 
BER 30, 1925 






























































ee = 
Inward Outward 
—— Aliens 
bie Aliens admitted | United! ie Aliens deported ‘United ae 4 
Perio ry from —_— —— efter 
a enter- x - 
Immi-| Nom zens | Total ing? | Emi- | Nom sens | Total a? 
grant immi-| Total] ar- nt emi- | Total |depart- 
grant rived! gra grant ed 
ters? = 
Sale. ccadeeg 18, 590) 14, 177| 32, 767) 26, 326) 59,093; 2,000) 8, 784) 17,715) 26, 499! 66, 136) 92, 635) 919 
August _..----- 22, 421) 17, 052) 39, 473) 49, 922) 89,395) 1,774, 7,539) 12,978) 20, 517) 37,1 57, 940 
sree] as es aig Seta] aey and ey na ae ess 
ee 6 , ’ 7 5, 165) 
member ict 26, 642) 14, 41, 502} 23, 118| 64, 620) 1,951) 6, 555) 11, 915) a 18, 039) 36, 835 
Total - . . .}123, 059 88, 007241, 656 203, eo 935) 9, 119 37, 752) 68, — 100 169, 256.276, 065 4,438 
| 











_ 


1 Revised monthly figures. 

: These aliens are not ineluded among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 

‘These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
legally, and later being deported 


Taste 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 

AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1925, BY COUNTRY 


Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 








Immigrant Emigrant 























Country July to July to 
N oreo. November, Nemarts November, 
1925 1925 

PR aencdpecevcch snc cccwsccwececccusnceepocwed 3 7 13 177 

NE, Bains co chsacssubpegineaenentcccerapscses 144 511 25 218 

i ET ETE py a Ee sg A 61 331 20 222 

inn nbecodendupetethesbconessnentsaneasas 21 83 2 36 

EE ee LA pe errs ee 284 1, 508 99 924 

EON «can cccasigniesstssednubb ceudeace<a 12 SD RE oe aes: 1 

nn nircdassieonagbidbtannoodiimbbane nite 328 1,010 43 303 

i 2.  adsesedodwonsscknadonenad 18 7 2 7 

as nop hbiadadassodithbwinkencedencuied 44 212 24 189 

PEE, OGEWIOR biti oc 5 sss cto cee ccewdeeccon 428 1, 994 50 481 

oct ha tenudvcbtidibbbacsabotinonect 5, 242 19, 982 181 1, 649 
Great Britain and northern Ireland: 

tak cconeTEipecesockdiipecesecsodnesens 870 4, 442 359 2, 501 

EE 5 5 Sslha bo bk dob den ncccencdescand 20 148 22 150 

ic st RE i iWthdibensavsawdinated 1, 125 5, 182 86 766 

i bc cccdaltiicsteccsschdbonnhenibbdaeaant 84 500 2 13 

NR, oo cosine dedi c wend atihh~coccssduewcus 134 456 388 2, 945 

en EE a ceednedbubbye<cusamsdeacse 98 394 48 392 

Le OR, ub dls becdsaueonsen 2, 079 11, 509 52 454 

my, including Sicily and Sardinia......-........-.... 843 3, 559 2, 063 9, 753 

Ek dab bdalidc ssc db dhnceséde~cnnn 41 163 3 25 

Lithuania SIR SER render SESS ape 30 368 8 208 

ee enkdiinnctuceedeseda 14 2 Aa RRC Be a 3 

NN  .  ccdadiMbaedanwncin She ods bbecoren 151 750 2 200 

ed ek oe bide dans eedaencen 703 2, 429 181 816 

Hs ng cn conquiihiiné<<dnssbétiiinos- i Wigauisa” 752 2, 730 175 1, 666 

ortugal, including Azores, Ca Verde, anc adeira 

— eevee. a niall wapiet tinea 68 257 482 1, 687 

RRR IP 2 IRE Sir ER SEAS papa 101 482 80 715 

no bab dw on gbdaddeonaiia 154 712 9 65 

pian, including Canary and Balearic Islands-_-__----- 36 185 380 1,343 

dl Sia ac wsckubh dnackecdhowees 1, 234 3, 593 44 432 

239 22 205 

31 118 1 19 

83 490 188 1, 256 

14 101 14 30 

15, 489 65, 368 5, 089 28, 856 

2 4 2 2 

134 865 396 1, 2 

2 54 12 62 

4y 288 75 516 

10 112 10 102 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTEpD 


AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JUL 


NOVEMBER 30, 1925, BY.COUNTRY—Continued 


RTE) 
Y 179 








Country 


Immigrant 


Emigrant 





November 
1925 


July to 
’) November, 
1925 


November, 
1925 





Total, others 


Grand total, all countries 


July to 











164 

1, 667 
119 
75 

84 

50 
157 

1 





10, 811 








23 
29 
39 
8 
4 





103 











123, 059 








6, 555 





TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NO 
VEMBER 320, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 








Race or people 


Imm 


igrant 


Emigrant 





November, 
1925 


July to 
November, 
1925 


November, 
1925 


July to 
November, 
1925 





Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 
Chinese 

Croatian and Slovenian 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 


Russian 
meeauiied, (Rhee is cs os icsn 5 cesisccdascccscncwe 
allay (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 





Sr Sp 
SSSsSe8_8orcestss 


415 
358 











SSex8.essnkSe.e 


Bad 
S3ey 





488 
0 
453 
818 
1, 368 


B8SeSRSS 


i 
= 
= 
= 


Ome SSO th > > | 


ie Re ee ed ee ee ed eed eee eed eed Bet OO, 
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7,pLE 3x-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NO- 
vVEMBER 30, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP—Continued 









































a Immigrant Emigrant 
> 
Race or People November, ee November, Ps Fl 

non = | = 1925 

OEE. «Hh Aamadlbeeinntees anes any OR a 5 53 19 114 
eR 5 RI SE RI a 119 581 3 51 
West Indian NN EPIL. SOT ST 25 179 48 260 
Other peoples ereeceacennscee we eeeenewece woe een een ewe nene 19 186 17 195 
ia onndliths seadereshsecdayicihe ran 26,642| 123, 059 6, 555 37, 752 
Be rk WR Rc incteiaredtis biucivcuichiaan tee 13, 615 63, 196 5, 184 26, 674 
ESE ARI Ce SR 0 RE SP 13, 027 59, 863 1, 371 11, 078 
es ccna cabanas santbapnhumiiamednan 4, 530 20, 963 223 1, 825 
we Sel «APU Gi Sanh Ma SL 19,442 | 89, 834 5, 006 28, 044 
45 years and ON bt occ ceescwececoccccnccccccceccecaces 2, 670 12, 262 | ) 326 7, 883 














Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1925, 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


(Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 
charged to the quota] 





























Admitted 
N we et 
Quota immigrant; and nonquota Grand 
Country or area of birth —_— immigrant Ferd total, 
July to 
Novem- 
July to * July to | id Novem- 
Novem- ores Novem- eg ber, 1925) her, 1425 
ber, 1925, °°? **“) ber, 1925, D&T 
MOMMIIOTE SEAS 45 2 sini cn cecce = . 7 -~ 49 . 7 
PS = oe ee ee ee sidicalisteminei 
neste Gocetscchehesss tas 785 390 97 725 129 226 1, 115 
a eintigeccastetuhenoeaiees 1512 219 50 847 134 184 1, 066 
eiidchidionvncetibeoocse 100 52 17 73 5 22 125 
Cor crags teetnpabybesninn 3, poi 1, = —~ 1, 4 “7 = 2, oa 
as iad v medipentesenenecel: Sn ae 355} 1,050 195 550| 2, 136 
ink ncinn a atmuabdingn ae 124 60 19 40 5 24 100 
pS RS SY 1 ga aS 471 200 51 755 96 147 955 
Fe ce iu cl wctkelawitowiies 1 3, 954 1, 689 377 3, 203 474 851 4, 892 
vo SR Ge, Ss 51, 227 20, 062 5, 269 5, 776 1, 054 6, 323 25, 838 
te wren and Northern Ireland: — wed ae aoe oe 2 904 aie 
ee es. ee ] ’ ’ ’ , 
“ haaainanaceieaae soo f 5288] a8) 28] ol at] a 
DE as Boies nome detdoceed ° > ° > " X 
a | ] 513 4u 151 1, 047 
ie age nanten: -apiecianainete 100 54 17] 1,241 346 363 1, 295 
ae Say SRS 473 252 74 747 141 215 999 
ee 100 21 3 16 4 7 37 
EE ERE PRE 28, 567 12, 518 2, 284 3, 045 375 2, 659 15, 563 
RS EE Te cs a 1 3, 845 1, 803 372 | 11, 562 2, 731 3, 103 13, 365 
Pa a er eee 142 74 14 125 21 35 199 
eS ae eee 100 4 (ST a eee l 4 
a AE ae ae 344 174 25 323 54 79 497 
MN en See oc coe kece 100 7 10 60 * ° 
Moo dd Cen cccmelebacs See: |< eee 
| RS RE 11, 648 660 138 1, 151 189 327 1,811 
, #) a aa 6, 453 2, 531 730 1, 487 369 1, 099 4, 018 
po SP ae eae 5, 982 2, 634 687 2, 292 470 1, 157 4, 926 
) aS a are 1 503 208 50 1, 013 196 246 1, 221 
| | a 603 263 51 676 160 211 939 
} RO i waa aa , SE ee Saree 1 2, 248 852 217 1, 408 256 473 2, 260 
| || ES RS Se eS 100 D hadiisontis Ser es ee 3 
ie Sa aR a aa 1431 87 10 2, 268 408 418 2, 355 
ie. i ebece 9, 561 3, 873 1, 297 1, 945 310 1, 607 5, 818 
SSR RRR 2, 081 794 225 1, 211 164 389 2, 005 
Turkey in Europe................---- 1 100 66 15 488 124 139 554 











!Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Afriea, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
they belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGR. 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOV EMBER 
Y OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 


ACT OF 1 
BY COUNT 








Country or area of birth 
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Admitted 








Quota immigrant 


July to 
Novem- 
ber, 1925; 








Other Europe 
Total, Europe 
Afghanistan 


Turkey i in Asia 
Other Asia 





262 
97 


Nonimmigrant 
and nonquota 
immigrant 


July to | 
Novem- | 
ber, 1925 


1, 029 
66 


Novem- 
ber, 1925 


191 





64, 054 




















Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 


Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Other Africa 


Total, Africa 
pS Re gy a i ES Sea ae CS ee | 











| 
| 
7 


11, 4106 


Total 


during | 
Novem- | 


ber, 1925 


243 
20 


26, 735 












































40, 715 
1, 857 
18, 397 
5, 053 
435 
115 

2, 146 
64 

24 


él 





1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other eiatit Other 


Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual 


belong. Quota for Turkey in Asiais included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TaBLE 4.—A 





BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 





LIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF ae on at NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1925, 
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Admit ed 


















| 


~ Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant -~ ran 
munigran Total 
quota ps 
| Novem- 
ma Novem- | J4#1Y t0 | Novem-| Der, 1925 


| Novem- 






Grand 
otal, 
July to 
Novem- 
ber, 1925 














IIE. co ccinscumecccnnlewsecnsilid PL iingdad cack edi 


ee a ae 









ano vacnagengernecéinel diet peimimembiniaited tibia akin 
a een oe (*) 37 4 | 
Ne we (1) 3 eh ache 36 STE 
French Guiana -___..........-....---- Oe?! dll aed i aoe 


Se 


er eee 






















Other Pacific, and in America, is included w 


July 1, 1924, and were admitted during the current year. 





BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


statistical immigrant aliens s 








Miquelon and St. Pierre........-..._- Saar ean” oT 2" 19 | 5 7 25 
Total, America___._.-...---.--. he Bites | 385 | 63 | 73,364 | 12,894| 12,957| 73,749 
Grand total, all countries ______- | 164, 667 | 65, 461 | 15,518 | 146,114 | 25,961 | 41, 479 | 2211, 575 





1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or , peseootonine in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
ith the annual quota for the European country to which 

they belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. . J 
2 Does not include 79 Chinese aliens admitted under court decision, and 2 aliens who arrived. prior to 


TasLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING NOVEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1923, 









[The number of immigrants aopeerine in this table and in table 8 is not comparable with the number of 
own in the other tables, by months, ports of entry, race.or people, countries 
of last or States of intended future permanent residence, and occupations] 














Class 





November, 
1925 





July to 
November, 
1925 









Nonimmigrants under section 3 





Temporary visitors for— 






Nonquota immigrants wnder section 4 








- Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) _--........-.-- 
Grand total admitted under the act .................-...---.--- 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees. ......-- 


oe cic cess Lelininiems ane oo chested ite Ahi bE eG aie Aithiheglrles <n 
In continuous passage through the United States...--_..--..-..- 2-22-22 
To carry on trade under existing treaty ._............-....-.-..---.--- 


ren ee etme GRU es oe de 
Children of United States citizens.______.__........-.-.-.-.---..---.-- 
Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Deminican Republic, 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America - 
IN. . tld uurdhab dec lL oll kbd dda ke dsc hb ddb odbc dbcin male 
ER rnctink on tehves shines ccvorenadparwssete veg Gseuoulibenestwenhs 
Ministers of religious denominations..................-.------------------------- 
RTT RE CE TTT RE EES, OSE SIME 
ESET TTS TS ET RE ORS FETE Pay eens 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities_...............-.----- 
SS EEE 8 A DRIED STE EO RES RFD 
EE RE ORS 5 OEE. 
Jt ae dc bbadseabasuicoundbtnes Bionumibecteanend 


eee ee ee eee 






































118, 411 
16, 518 65, 461 
41, 479 211, 575 
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1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 


























































Restriction of Immigration, 1920 to 1925: A Selected Bibliography 


Compiled by AILEEN ELEANOR MacGrorcGeE! 


Bibliographies 


BripGEeMAN, C. T. 
Restricted immigration. 
Survey, April 15, 1922, pp. 79, 80. 
Discusses certain books about immigration, under such topics as: Economic factors, Politica] 
factors, Ethnic factors, and Legislative factors. 


PuHE.tps, E. M. (Comp.). 
Restriction of Immigration. (Reference shelf, vol. 2, No. 5.) New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. 


Contains 16 pages of bibliography, a brief for debate, and many articles reprinted from !ooks 
and magazines. 


Selected Articles on Immigration. H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. (Handbook 
series.) 
Has 20 pages of bibliography and many reprinted articles. Part I covers restriction of immigration 
and Part il Asiatic immigration. 
—— Prohibition of European immigration for two years. 
(In her University Debaters’ Annual, 1921, pp. 55-103.) 
Includes speeches and briefs of the Coe College debating team and four pages of bibliography 
Ree .y, N. K. (Comp.). 
Selected articles on immigration. H. W. Wilson Co., 1915. (Debaters’ 
handbook series.) 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAs. 
Suspension of Immigration, by Shurter, E. D., and Gulick, C. A. (Zds.) 
Austin, Tex., 1921. (Jts Bulletin No. 2146.) 


General References on Exclusion 


: Books and Documents 
Aspott, Epitx (Comp.). 
Immigration, Select Documents and Case Records. Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 1924. (Social service series.) 

A source book onimmigration. Part I: The journey ofthe immigrant. The first section gives 
conditions from 1751 to 1882; the second section conditions in the twentieth century. Pari 11: The 
admission, expulsion, and exclusion of aliens. In this part there are sections on admission o/ 
immigrants under State laws, 1788-1882; Federal immigration laws; court decisions in immigrant 
cases; social case records. Part III: Domestic immigration problem. 

Burr, C. 8. 
America’s Race Heritage. New York, National Historical Society, 122. 
Has chapters on the ‘‘old’”’ and the ‘‘new”’ immigrant stock, assimilation, and the immigration 
problem. Contains statistics and a bibliography. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
immigration: Opinions expressed at the civic group meeting. Washington, 
D. C., 1923. 


—— Immigration committee. 
Regulation of immigration. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
Recommendations on immigration, made in March, 1924. 
CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA. 
Immigration Restriction. 
(in its Transactions, 1923, Vol. 18. No. 5.) 


Contains both the majority and the minority report of the club committee and speeches of 
various authorities. 





1 Prepared in connection with the course given by the Library School of the University of Wisconsin. 
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CRAWFORD, R. 
Port problems in Europe and the United States. 
(I ne een Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1921, pp. 465- 
Davin, M. R. 
= Immigration Policy. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1923. 
Advocates the intelligence test and physical examination for immigrants. 
Davis, Partie, AND Schwartz, Bertua (Comps.). 
Immigration and Americanization. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1920. 
Part I: Immigration. Takes up the subject under the following heads: History, Causes, Charac- 
teristics, New Immigration, Effects, Immigration Legislation. Part II: Americanization. 
Dow, G. S. 
Society and its Problems. New York, T. Y. Crowell Co., 1922. 
Immigration, pp. 76-134. Gives first the types of immigration, then the effects of immigration, and 
finally legislative restriction. 
Jenxs, J. W., AND Laucx, W. J. 
Immigration Problem. (5th ed. rev. and enl. by R. D. Smith.) New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1922. 
Contains all the serviceable material of the fourth edition, adding new chapters on immigration 
in foreign countries, race problems in the Pacific, and the new ‘‘3 per cent”’ restriction law of 1921. 
The 1920 census was used in revising statistics. Booklist. 
Jones, ROSALIE. 
American Standard of Living and Wor!d Cooperation. Boston, Cornhill 
Publishing Co., 1923. 
“Tmmigration movement: Gradual trend toward restrictive immigration; Influence of limi- 
tation on our foreign relations,’”’ pp. 39-88. 
Keiuor, F. A. 
Immigration and the Future. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1920. 


Part I: Immigration before the war, Racial relations during the war, Future immigration. Part 
Il: American business and its relationship with immigration. Part III: Economic assimilation. 
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The opinions of American and the foreign language press on the Johnson-Dillingham Act. 
Kewuor, F. A. 
Humanizing the immigration law. 
North American Review, June, 1923, pp. 769- 784. 
Lanaer, 8. K. 
Deported. 
New Republic, February 1, 1922, pp. 270, 271. 
A story of two Serbian girls who were sent back. 
New Law RestricTiIna IMMIGRATION. 
(Current History Magazine, June, 1921, pp. 446, 447. 
Gives a brief digest of the law of i921 and the quotas under that law. 
ParapiseE, V. F. 
Three per cent. 
Harper’s, March, 1922, pp. 505-514. 
Some human factors in the immigration problem. 
Post, L. F. 
Administrative problems growing out of immigration laws. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Ja). 
uary, 1921, pp. 194-198. 
PROVISIONS OF PRESENT IMMIGRATION Laws. 
Congressional Digest, July, 1923, pp. 298, 299. 
Roserts, K. L. 
Shutting the sea gates. 
Saturday Evening Post, January 28, 1922, pp. 11+. 
A discussion of the law of 1921. 
Slow poison. 
Saturday Evening Post, February 2, 1924, pp. 8, 9+. 
Arguments for a “‘flexible’’ immigration law. 
SHALL WE SUBSTITUTE 5 PER CENT OF 1890 CuHuNSUS FOR 3 PER CENT oF 191) 
Census As Quota Basis? 
Congressional Digest, July, 1923, p. 303. 
Extracts from hearings before United States Senate Committee on Immigration, on 8. 4222, Jan. 
uary 24, 1923 
SHovutp Present Restriction Laws BE Mopiriep? 
Congressional Digest, July, 1923, pp. 304, 305. 
Extracts from speeches and letters. 
THREE PER CENT IMMIGRATION. 
Survey, March 5, 1921, pp. 834, 835. 
Comments on the proposed law. 
To Hatt tHe European INVASION. 
Literary Digest, December 25, 1920, pp. 14, 15. 
Two immigration bills before Congress are discussed. 
UncLe Sam’s TURNSTILE. 
New Republic, August 17, 1921, pp. 314, 
A discussion of some of the disagreeable results of the’ 3 per cent law 
Warp, R. D. C. 
Recent developments in immigration. 
Scientific Monthly, December, 1923, pp. 527-534. 
Gives suggestions for new legislation. 
We Luiver, J. C. 
World migrations and American immigration. 
Review of Reviews, August, 1923, pp. 193-199. 
Wuen Liserty Turns Her Back. 
Outlook, August 17, 1921, pp. 601-604. 


Points out the defects in the law and urges a ‘‘follow-up” system for all immigrants who a 
admitted 
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Cites Restriction Law of 1924 
Text of Law 


An Act To Limit THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STaTES AND 
ron OTHER PURPOSEs. 
American Journal of International Law, October, 1924, Vol. 18, sup., pp. 
208-227. 
Text oF ImmiGRaTION Bit as Enactep Into Law. 
Commereial and Financial Chronicle, June 7, 1924, pp. 2779-2783. 
UniteD StratTes. Congress. 
An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States and for 
other purposes. Public No. 139, 68th Cong.; approved May 26, 1924. 
Same text in United States Statutes at Large, 68th Cong., Vol. 43, pt. 1, pp. 153-169. 


Discussion of Law 


Books and Documents 
MitcHEeLL, Mrs. R. C. 
New quota law in the United States. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 
594-598.) 
A discussion of the law of 1924. 
val: Trevor, J. B. : 
Analysis of the American immigration act of 1924. 
International Conciliation, September, 1924, No. 202, pp. 375-446. 
Untrep States. Congress. House. Committee of Conference. 
Immigration of aliens. Conference report to accompany H. R. 7995. (H. 
Rpt. No. 688, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 
One of the reports on the immigration act of 1924. 
—- —_——- -——- ——— Immigration of aliens into the United States. Conference 
report to accompany H. R. 7995. (H. Rpt. No. 716, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 
The final conference report on the immigration act of 1924. 
— —— —— Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
1910 Europe as an immigrant-exporting continent and the United States as an 
immigrant-receiving nation. Hearings before committee ... March 
8, 1924. Washington, 1924. 
» Jal Statement of Dr. H. H. Laughlin. Presents his own ideas and an examination of previous 
researches. 
—— ——— ——. —— Restriction of immigration. Report to accompany H. R. 
6540. (H. Rpt. No. 176 (2 parts), 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 
, pee the minority report. H. R. 6540 was later superseded by H. R. 7995, which became the 
aw 0 ° 
— Restriction of immigration. Report to accompany H. R. 
7995. (H. Rpt. No. 350 (2 parts), 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 
One of the reports on the immigration act of 1924 before it became a law. Part IL is the minority 
report. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. 
Regulations to govern the enforcement of the immigration act of 1924. 
(General Order No. 30, 1924.) 








Articles in Periodicals 


S ADMITTANCE OF WIVES AND CHILDREN oF ‘“‘ Non-Quota’’ IMMIGRANTS. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, July, 1924, pp. 239, 240. 


Shows what is meant by ‘‘non-quota’’ immigrants. Gives a summary of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the case of Soloman Gottlieb, a Jewish rabbi. 


America’s Hanp Against ITALY. 
Literary Digest, May 3, 1924, p. 23. 
Bremer, E. T. 
How the immigration law works. 
) are Survey, January 15, 1925, pp. 441-444, 
Enp or tux Mettina Por THeory. 
Literary Digest, June 7, 1924, pp. 14, 15. 


American newspapers’ comment on the law. 
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FarrRcnip, H. P. 
Immigration law of 1924. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1924, pp. 653-665. 
Traces the history of our immigration policy ending with the law of 1924. 
Garis, R. L. 
America’s immigration policy. 
North American Review, September, 1924, pp. 63-77. 
—— How the new immigration law works. 
Scribner’s, August, 1924, pp. 183-188. 
GompeErs, SAMUEL. 
Immigration, a pressing problem. 
Printer’s Ink, April, 1924, pp. 17, 18. 
The interrelation of consuming power, production, and wages. 
Hi1nMAN, G. W. 
National origins; our new immigration formula. 
Review of Reviews, September, 1924, pp. 304-309. 
JOHNSON, ALBERT. 
Immigration, a legislative point of view. 
Nation’s Business, July, 1923, pp. 26-28. 
A defense of the 2 per cent idea by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
LATIN AMERICAN VIEWS OF OUR IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 
Literary Digest, May 10, 1924, p. 20. 
Our Foret1acn LANGUAGE PREss ON IMMIGRATION. 
Literary Digest, May 17, 1924, pp. 17-20. 


Our New Norpic Immicration Pouicy. 
Literary Digest, May 10, 1924, pp. 12, 13. 
Comments both pro and con on the law of 1924. 
Parker, A. W. 
Quota provisions of the immigration act of 1924. 
American Journal of International Law, October, 1924, pp. 737-754. 
Rosertson, D. A. 
New immigration law and the colleges. 
Educational Record, October, 1924, pp. 230-236. 


STEWART, ETHELBERT. 
New immigration quotas and immigration intakes. 
Montsaiy Lasor Review, August, 1924, pp. 1-11. 
SuLLivan, MasK. 
Congress and the alien restriction law. 
World’s Work, February, 1924, pp. 436-442. 
. — the measure for further restriction originated and its course and standing at Wash- 
ington. 
To Cur Our IMMIGRATION IN HALF. 
Literary Digest, February 2, 1924, pp. 14, 15. 
Warp, R. D. C. 
Higher mental and physical standards for immigrants. 
Scientific Monthly, November, 1924, pp. 533-547. 


Our new immigration policy. 
Foreign Affairs, September 15, 1924, pp. 99-111. 


Immigration and Labor 
Books and Documents 


Epes, W. E. 
Will immigration injure our industry or our labor? 
(In National Association of Manufacturers. Proceedings, 1920, pp. 
177-190.) 


Hovurwicza, I. A. 
Immigration and Labor: Economic aspects of European immigration to 
the United States. (2d ed. rev.) New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1922. 
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Unrreo States. Congress. House. Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 
Immigration and labor. Hearings before committee ...on H. R. 7826 
and H. R. 11730, January 3-5, 22, and 24, 1923. Washington, 1923. 


Articles in Periodicals 
ALEXANDER, M. W. 
Selective immigration and the needs of American industries. 
(In Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, January, 1924, pp. 638-651.) 
\MERICA AND IMMIGRATION. 
American Federationist, August, 1923, pp. 657-659. 


AmerICA SHortT 4,000,000 Workers. 
Literary Digest, April 24, 1920, pp. 12, 13. 


BRINLEY, C. C. 
Shall we let down the bars. Immigration, emigration, and the labor short- 
age. 
5 Management, April, 1923, pp. 247-249. 
Carver, T. N. 


The present economic revolution. 
onitor, 1924, Vol. 10, pp. 155-159. 
Cotuins, J. H. 
Who will do our dirty work now? 
Saturday Evening Post, September 6, 1924, pp. 6+. 


Cry For More IMMIGRATION. 
Literary Digest, November 18, 1922, pp. 18, 19. 


Davis, J. J. 
American immigration. 
American Federationist, April, 1924, pp. 289-294. e 


Our labor shortage and immigration. How shall we solve the perplexing 
problems of quality and quantity. 
Industrial Management, June, 1923, pp. 321-323. 
—— Selective immigration. 
Forum, September, 1923, pp. 1857—1865. 
Do we NEED MORE IMMIGRANTS FOR LABORERS? 
Congressional Digest, July, 1923, pp. 306, 307. 
Extracts from letters and speeches by prominent persons. 
DuPont, T. C. 
Does America want immigration or emigration? 
Current Opinion, August, 1920, pp. 176-180. 


EpeerTon, J. E. 
Immigration and industry. 
orum, September, 1923, pp. 1866-1870. 
Discusses the problem from the point of view of the industrialist and manufacturer. 
Emery, J. A. 
Constructive immigration policy. 
American Industries, January, 1923, pp. 9, 10. 
Fibeng, E. A. 
Immigration, progress, and prosperity. 
Saturday Evening Post, July 28, 1923, pp. 8+. 
Frost, STANLEY, AND DaBooonr, NATALIE. 
But look at their hands. 
Collier’s, May 7, 1921, pp. 13, 14+. 
GompErs, SAMUEL. 
America must not be overwhelmed. 
American Federationist, April, 1924, pp. 313-317. 


~— America wants no wide open immigration. 
American Federationist, August, 1923, pp. 657-659. 


—— Immigration, Utilize first what we have. 
American Federationist, June, 1923, pp. 489-493. 
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Haynes, G. E. 
Negro laborer and the immigrant. 
Survey, May 14, 1921, pp. 209, 210. 
Hoyrem, OLIver. 
Immigration and America’s safety. 
American Federationist, November, 1922, pp. 818-827. 
The attitude of organized labor toward the immigration problem. 
Is Restriction oF LaBor a HANpDICAP TO INDUSTRY? 
Congressional Digest, July, 1923, pp. 308, 309. 
Made up of extracts from speeches and magazine articles. 
KuinzkE, Burton. 
Shall the immigration bars be lowered? 
Review of Reviews, June, 1923, pp. 618-620. 
Lauck, W. J. 
Industrial significance of immigration. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Janw- 
ary, 1921, pp. 185-190. 
MACHINERY TO REPLACE IMMIGRANTS. 
Literary Digest, May 5, 1923, pp. 26, 27. 
New Tipe or IMMIGRATION. 
Current History Magazine, July, 1920, pp. 704-706. 
OPENING GUNS IN THE IMMIGRATION FIGur. 
Literary Digest, May 5, 1923, pp. 9-11. 
A synopsis of Judge Gary’s ideas on immigration and some of the comments which he aroused. 
Our IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 
American Industries, February, 1923 (whole issue). 


Urces A FLexisLe Quota Law. 
American Industries, April, 1924, pp. 27-32. 


Uses oF Labor SHORTAGE. 
New Republic, February 14, 1923, pp. 310, 311. 


WanpMAYER, A. C. 
Sources of our immigration. 
American Industries, July, 1923, pp. 34+. 


Wriaeat, C. M. 


Rigid exclusion and safety. . 
American Federationist, February, 1924, pp. 144-146. 


Immigration Statistics ” 


ANNUAL MOVEMENT OF ALIENS FOR FiscAL YEARS 1910 To 1920. 
MontTaiy Lasor Review, February, 1921, pp. 220-222. 


Barr, W. H. 
_ Constructive immigration policy. 
Current History Magazine, March, 1921, pp. 405-408. 


Davis, J. J. 
A century of immigration. 
MonTuxy Lasor Review, January, 1924, pp. 1-19. 
Ra, from the 11th annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 
HuspBanp, W. W. 
Statistics of immigration. 
Montuaty LaBor Review, March, 1922, to date. 
These statistics are carried in the MonTaL_y LABOR REVIEW, month by month. Yearly 
figures are also given in the October issues each year. 
IMMIGRATION Quota FoR 1924. 
MonTuiy Lasor Review, July, 1923, p. 247. 


Montuiy MoveMENnT OF ALIENS, JANUARY, 1913, To JuLy, 1920. 
MonruLy Lasor Review, December, 1920, pp. 216-218. 





* Under this title are grouped only the articles which are almost entirely statistieal, though there are 
under the other topics many articles which contain statistics. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMON G the activities of State labor bureaus the following, 

reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or hrdvck 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of 
the Montaty Lasor Review: 

California.— Changes in volume of employment, page 128. 

Connecticut.—Placement work of public employment offices, page 
125. 

Illinois.— Average weekly earnings of workers in various industries, 
page 94; placement work of public employment offices, page 126; 
changes in volume of employment, page 130; and operations under the 
State workmen’s compensation act, page 189. 

Beginning with the December, 1925, number of the Labor Bulletin 
of the Illinois Department of Labor, the State Bureau of Industrial 
Accident and Labor Research will publish monthly in that organ 
current data on industrial agcidents to minors under 18 years of age." 
The information will be secured from the industrial accident reports 
made to the State industrial commission for the preceding calendar 
month. Tables will be presented showing the following items : 

The number of children reported injured in industrial accidents, classified by 
age periods, sex, and length of time lost (i. e., whether the time lost was six or 
more working-days or less than six days); the extent of disability, also classified 
into age periods and sex; the industries in which accidents to minors occurred, by 
age periods; and the causes of accidents as related to extent of disability—again 
by age periods. If in the future further information is found to be advisable, it 
will be added. 

Although the workmen’s compensation law of Iilinois requires no 
reports on accidents which are not compensable, numerous injuries 
which occasion little or no loss of time are reported. There are, 
however, many serious industrial accidents to children under 16 years 
of age which are noncompensable and consequently nonreportable 
because these injured minors were employed in violation of the law 
at the time they were injured. The records, therefore, of industrial 
accidents to children in iilinows are incomplete, as the files of the State 
industrial commission do not include information regarding minors 
injured in the course of illegal employment upon whose accidents 
“employers have not chosen to report.” 

lowa.—Placement work of public employment offices, page 126; 
and changes in volume of employment in the State, page 132. 

Louisiana.—According to a letter received from the Louisiana 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, a survey of industry in Louisiana 
outside of the city of New Orleans has just been completed by the 
department of labor and industry of that State. A similar survey 





‘Tilinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, Chicago, December, 1925, p. 84. 
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of New Orleans will be begun at once. It is planned to publish th, 
results of these investigations not later than May 1, 1926. Ths 
report will include a roster of all the factories and repair establish- 
ments in Louisiana, showing location, kind of industry, number of 
emplovees, etc. 

In the course of this State survey the head of the department of 
labor and industry or one of his agents visited and inspected 34 of 
the 39 shrimp and oyster canneries and 11 of the 14 vegetable can. 
ning plants. The department hopes to cover the remaining estab- 
lishments before the report is closed. The canneries already ip. 
spected employ 2,841 persons, distributed as follows: Oyster can- 
neries, 983 men, 876 women, and 276 minors within the legal age 
limit; vegetable canneries, 310 men, 385 women, and 11 minors “of 
age limit.”” It is estimated that the labor forces in the canneries no 
yet inspected would raise this total to more than 3,000. 

The commissioner points out that it is next to impossible for the 
Louisiana Department of Labor and Industry with a few agents to 
keep in close touch with conditions in remote localities, which in 
many cases have no railway communication and which can only be 
reached by a company-owned boat through a private waterway. 
The department, however, the commissioner reports, ‘‘has done ill 
possible to eliminate violations and [to] better conditions.”’ 

Maryland.—Changes in volume of employment in the State, page 
134. 

Massachusetts —Placement work of pupie employment. oflices, 
page 126; and changes in volume of employment, page 127. 

ew Y ork.—Accidents in the woodworking industry, page 166. 


Ohio.—Placement work of public ves mar offices, page 127. 


Oklahoma.—Placement work of public employment offices, page 
127; and changes in volume of employment in various industries in 
the State, page 136. 

Pennsylvanva.—Elevator, machinery, and transmission accidents 
in 1924, page 167. 

Wisconsin.—Placement work of public employment offices, page 
128; percentage of wages actually paid in cases of temporary (isa- 
bility, page 190; and healing period in permanent partial disability 
injuries, page 192. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Philadelphia Building Congress Recognizes Craftsmanship 


[N THE first half of 1924 the Philadelphia Building Congress 

undertook a broad survey of construction activities and personnel 
in order to ascertain the employees who were doing notably satis- 
factory work, and the employers, architects, and engineers who en- 
couraged the rendering of such service and Sona craft skill and 
pride. ‘The survey was to occupy the remainder of the year, and in 
1925 the committee would consider its findings and award certificates 
of fitness to those whose work was held to have deserved recognition. 
Public announcement of these awards was made at the first fall 
meeting of the congress, held on October 23, 1925, when 12 were 
given certificates as guildsmen, 8 as craftsmen, and 7, including both 
firms and individuals, as cooperating master craftsmen. The 
certificates, indorsed by the officers an poneee committees of the 
congress, were, according to a statement by the congress, awarded 
under the following conditions: 

Guildsmen.—To those engaged in the crafts, who have shown especial skill 
in developing the artistry or handicraft possibilities in their particular field of 
work, such as designing, laying off, modeling, carving, wrought work, and have 
given visible evidence of individuality—a certificate as guildsmen. 

Crafismen.—To those now designated by various names, such as mechanics, 
artisans, skilled workers, etc., who in any building craft have shown skill, ability, 
efficiency, willingness, and the desire to improve their own knowledge and tech- 
nique as well as that of fellow workers, helpers, or apprentices—a certificate as a 
craftsman. . 

Builders and subcontractors.—To those who have satisfactorily either erected 
buildings or other structures or parts thereof, or installed equipment therein, 
and have encouraged pride of craft on the part of coworkers and have given 
individual recognition of it when deserved—a certificate as a cooperating master 
craftsman. 


It is intended to award such certificates annually and to add 
certificates to junior and assistant craftsmen as suitable candidates 
are found. The purpose of the plan is ‘“‘to encourage and to pre- 
serve in Philadelphia and its metrcpolitan area the true spirit of 
craftsmanship; to give recognition to those whose skill, patience, 
and toil have builded well in the community.” 





Work of National Labor Council of Brazil in 1924! 


‘THE Brazilian National Labor Council was created by a Federal 
decree of April 30, 1923, to serve as an advisory body to the 

Brazilian Government in matters relating to the organization of labor 

and social welfare.? In 1924 this body dealt chiefly with ‘uestions 





' Brazil. Revista do Conselho Nacional do TraBalho, first year, No. 1, Rio de Janeiro, July, 1925. 
2 Ay & more detailed account see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for October, 1923 (p. 205), and January, 1926 
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concerning social insurance, railwaymen’s pension funds, cooperation, 
and the regulation of work in bakeries. 

Among the duties of the general secretary of the council is the 
supervision of the enforcement of industrial accident insurance. 
Four of the seven companies authorized by the Government to carry 
on this business reported the number of msured workers in 1924 as 
261,975. During the same year there were 70,145 accidents, of which 
281 caused death, 1,187 permanent disability, and 68,677 temporary 
disability. The total amount of compensation paid to the injured 
workers by the companies was 9,408,988 milreis.* 

Twenty-nine railwaymen’s pension funds have been established in 
Brazil under the law described in the December, 1925, issue of the 
Montary Lasor Review (pp. 1-4). The contributions received by 
the funds in 1924 weary ¢ 91 11,766,324 milreis. 

It is also the duty of the council to insure the enforcement of the 
laws relating to trades-unions, agricultural unions, and cooperative 
societies. In 1924 the council was requested to give its Views 0 the 
administrative regulations for the application of a decree authorizing 
the executive to open a credit of 1,000,000 milreis to encourage the 
creation of cooperative societies by means of loans granted through the 
medium of the trades-unions. 





Use of Machinery in Chinese Rice Mills 
N ACCOUNT is given in the Chinese Economic Bulletin (Peking), 


November 21, 1925, published by the Chinese Government 
Bureau of Economic Information, of the introduction of modern 
machinery in the rice mills located in the city of Nanking and in the 
surrounding country. The substitution of modern machinery for the 
foot-power polishing machines, each operated by one man, has revo- 
lutionized the industry, while the mills, especially in the country 
districts, which were seagate financed, have suspended operations 


because of their inability to purchase such machinery. In spite of the 

fact that physicians in western countries recommend Snnnshed rice 

~~ the vitamines it contains, no unpolished rice is used as a food in 
vhina. : 

Formerly there was a large number of employees in a rice mill, 
including accountants, salesmen, foremen, rice polishers, granary 
keepers, coolies, and apprentices, the most numerous of whom were 
the rice polishers. The rice was polished in a primitive contrivance 
run by foot and only a very limited quantity of polished rice could be 
turned out by a man in a day, while one or two men working on 2 
modern rice-polishing machine can do the work of dozens of men who 
used to operate the foot-power polishing outfits. 

Under the old methods the most important employees were the rice 
polishers and their foremen, the latter sometimes receiving as much as 
$20 * a month in wages. At present the highest paid employee in a 
Nanking rice mill is the chief accountant, who receives from $11 to $12 
per month, with board and lodging. The salesman receives from $5 





*Gold milreis at par= 54.62 cents; exchange rate varies. 
4 Mexican dollar equals approximately 50 cents in ed States currency 
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to $9 per month, the junior clerks from $5 to $6, and the coolies, who 
are employed principally in the delivery of rice to the dealers or 
retailers, are paid about 9,000 cash a month. 





Results of Industrial Census in Japan 


A NOTE in Commerce Reports, December 14, 1925 (p. 626), states 

that oe to the recent industrial census of Japan there 
were 4,245,619 workers in various kinds of industry in that country 
on December 31, 1924. In the manufacturing industries, 1,835,991 
were employed in privately owned factories and 151,304 in Govern- 
ment factories, while 308,178 were employed in mines and 1,950,146 
in other undertakings. There was a slight decrease in the numbers 
employed in both Government and private factories from the numbers 
employed in 1922, the last previous period for which figures are 
available. Of the total number of employees, 1,362,636, or 32 per 
cent, were women and girls. 





Attitude of Palestine Railway Workers in re Freedom of Association 


OF FICIAL recognition of the union of railway men in Palestine 

has been made dependent upon the presentation of a list of the 
members of the organization to the authorities, according to a report 
in Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) of December 21, 1925 
(p. 22). The workers involved have refused to make such pre- 


sentation. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 189: An analysis oj 
three hundred accidents in woodworking factories with suggestions as to suf, 
practice and suitable machine guards, by Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
| Albany?] 1925. 63 pp., illustrated. 

For data from this report see page 166 of this issue of the Monrsaty Lazor 
REVIEW. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 5: 
Laws administered by the Department of Labor and Industry. Harrisburg, 
1925. 156 pp. 

This bulletin is a revision of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Labor Laws”’ issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry in 1924. It contains all amendments and 
legislation relating to labor passed by the legislature of 1925. The subjecis 
covered include factory inspection, workmen’s compensation, employment, 
rehabilitation, and laws relating to the public health such as those regulating 
bakeries and the manufacture of mattresses and upholstered articles. The 
safety orders of the department are not included, but a list of publications o: 
the various subjects is given. 

——— —— Special bulletin No. 6: Hernia as a compensable accident under |) 
workmen’s compensation act of Pennsylvania, by T. Henry Walnut. Harris- 
burg, 1925. 47 pp. 

This pamphlet, by the chairman of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, discusses the problem of which it is said: ‘‘There is probably nc 
question presented to industrial commissions or boards more perplexing and 
more belabored by discussion than that of hernia.’”’ The major part is taken 
up with the presentation of the medical views in general, including the personal 
opinions of physicians and the report of a special committee. This is followed 
by a discussion and conclusions presenting the legal definition and judicia! 
application of the principles involved. The third portion presents illustrative 
cases falling both within and without the scope of the law, while an addendum 
contains the statutory provisions relative to hernia in 12 States. 

—_— Special bulletin No. 7: Compilation of elevator, machinery, and trans- 
mission accidents for 1924, by Carl C. Beasor. Harrisburg, 1925. 100 pp. 

Certain data from this report are given on page 167 of the present number of 
the Montsiy Laspor Review. 

— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Decisions (Vol. VIII) for the year 
1923. Harrisburg, 1924. 288 pp. 

Contains the official reports of cases decided by the workmen’s compensation 
board during the year 1923. A table of cases is given and a topical index, the 
subheadings enabling convenient reference to be made to the opinions reproduced. 
Untrep Srares.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immi- 

gration and Naturalization. Recent decisions of courts affecting enforcement 
of the immigration laws. Washington, December, 1925. 48 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade promotion series No. 23: Rubber production in the Amazon valley, 
by William L. Schurz and others. Washington, 1925. viii, 369 pp.; illus- 
trations, maps. 

This report is written mainly from the commercial point of view and deais 
with commercial and agricultural subjects, taking up the various phases of 
rubber production, by regions. Each geographical section, however, includes 4 
discussion of labor—the types of laborers who work on rubber plantations, labor 
supply, sources of labor, quality of labor, housing and living conditione, etc. 
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Unrrep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 257: 
Review of safety and health conditions in the mines at Butte, by G. S. Rice 
and R. R. Sayers. Washington, 1925. vi, 29 pp., illustrated. 


A review of the accomplishments of mine operators in Butte, Mont., in improv- 
ing mine conditions since the United States Bureau of Mines began its investiga- 
tion of mining conditions in 1916. The findings and suggestions resulting from 
the bureau’s investigations have been largely adopted by the companies, with 
the result, the report states, that the advance which has been made in the 10 
years through the cooperation of Government and companies has been perhaps 
creater than that achieved by any other large mining district in the United 
States. 

_ ——— Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine statistics, 1925. (No. 2.) 
Washington, 1925. iv, 75 pp. 

Data on wages of American and foreign seamen, taken from this report, are 
given on page 93 of the present issue of the Monraiy LaBor Review. 

—- Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 393: 


Trade agreements, 1923 and 1924, compiled by Edson L. Whitney. Wash- 
ington, 1925. ww, 128 pp. | 

_— —+- ——— Bulletin No. 396: Retail prices, 1890 to 1924. Washington, 1925. 
iv, 237 pp.; charts. 

Current retail price figures bringing up to date the most important informa- 
tion given in this bulletin are published each month in the Montary LaBor 
Review. 

——-—— Children’s Bureau. Bureau publication No. 147 (supplementary to 


No. 18): References on child labor and minors in industry, 1916-1924, com- 
piled by Laura A. Thompson. Washington, 1925. vi, 153 pp. 


—— —— —— and U.S. Employment Service. Children’s Bureau publication 
No. 149 and Employment Service Publication A: Vocational guidance and 
junior placement. Washington, 1925. xii, 440 pp. 


Contains a discussion of school organization and curricula in relation to voca- 
tional guidance, and an account of vocational guidance and junior placement 
work in 12 cities. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 247: Sources of 


limestone, gypsum, and anhydrite for dusting coal mines to prevent explosions, 
by Oliver Bowles. Washington, 1925. vi, 70 pp.; maps. 


In addition to the account of the availability of dusting materials for coal 
mines, which gives the location of quarrying companies, railroad connections, 
and costs of material and of transportation, there is a brief summary of the causes 
of dust explosions in coal mines and their propagation and prevention. 


Fifteenth annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 
Washington, 1925. v, 70 pp. 

The annual report of the director of the Bureau of Mines gives a historical 
review of the work of the bureau since its establishment in 1910, and a statement 
of the work of the year in the investigation of the effects of poisons such as 
tetraethy] lead and carbon monoxide gas, health conditions in mines and sanitary 
conditions in mining towns, and investigations of mine explosions and rock 
dusting in mines. 
~— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Ninth annual report, 1925. 

Washington, 1925. xiii, 180 pp. 

Consists of three parts: Part I. General report of the work of the board; 
Part II. Special report of the different services; and Part III. Statistical 
report. Some data from this report are given on page 217 of this issue of the 
Monruiy Lasor Review. 

—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report of the Sur- 
geon General for the fiscal year 1925. Washington, 1925. vi, 314 pp. 

The report includes a summary of the studies carried out during the year by 
the office of industrial hygiene and sanitation. 
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Official-—F oreign Countries 


Avustratia.—{Department of the Treasury.) Pensions and Maternity Alloy, 
ance Office. Invalid and old age pensions: Statement for the 12 months ended 
June 30,1925. Melbourne, 1925. 12 pp. 


During the year the number of old-age pensioners showed a net gain of 4,469 
and the number of invalid pensioners increased by 2,223. On June 30, 1925, the 
total number of aged and invalid pensioners was 162,356, the former forming 
nearly three-fourths (72 per cent) of this total. The amount expended for ojq. 
age and invalidity pensions during the year was £6,869,401 (pound at pars 
$4.8665), and the cost of administration was £94,486, or £1 7s. for each £10) 
paid in benefits. For each 10,000 of the general population there were 260 ages 
and 76 invalid pensioners. 

—— —— —— Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims granted 


and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 months 
ended June 30,1925. Melbourne, 1925. 3 pp. 


During the year covered, 137,641 claims for maternity benefit were granted i, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and 455 were rejected. The amount paid iy 
benefit was £688,205 (pound at par=$4.8665), and the cost of administratioy 
was £16,425, or £2 7s. 9d. for each £100 paid in benefits. 

—— (QurEENSLAND)—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, anq 
Industrial and Provident Societies. Fortieth report. Brisbane, 1925. 20 pp, 

During the year the friendly societies showed a net gain in membership and iy 
total capital, with a slight decrease in sickness and mortality. 

In 1923, the aggregate duration of sickness was 84,474 weeks, and an amount 
of £61,720 [pound at par = $4.8665] sick pay was distributed to 11,919 members, 
while during the year under review the aggregate duration of sickness was 82,4] 
weeks, and 10,586 members participated in the distribution of £58,622 sick puy, 

The number of deaths recorded in 1924 was 446, involving an expenditure of 
£22,750 in funeral donations as compared with 484 deaths and £25,040 in 1923. 


—— (Tasmania).—Industrial Department. Tenth annual report, for 1924-25, 
on factories, wages boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1925. 24 pp. 

The report shows a slight falling off in numbers both of factories and of persons 
employed in factories in 1924 as compared with the previous year. At the end 
of June, 1925, there were 7,741 male and 2,113 female workers employed in 
factories. 

In the fall of 1924 the department took over the control of immigration, and 
the report speaks of the favorable results obtained from the system of assisted 
passages by nomination. ‘‘By this method new settlers are nominated by 
relatives or friends already residents of the State, which insures that the new 
arriva] is housed and properly cared for by the nominator until such time as 
the migrant secures employment and housing of his own.’”’ During the year 
covered, 155 nominated settlers arrived in the State, in addition to 14 assisted 
domestics and a number of selected settlers with capital. 

Buuearia.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1923-1924. Sofia, 1925. [Various paging.] 

The official statistical yearbook for the years 1923 and 1924 of the Kingdom 
of Bulgaria. Of special interest to labor are the statistics on the industrial cei- 
sus, industrial accidents, prices, cost of living, and trade schools. 

Enquéte sur la grande industrie et Vindustrie encouragée dans le Royaume 


de Bulgarie pendant Vannée 1921. Livre II]: Personnel owvrier. Sofia, 192. 
258 pp. 


Volume two of a series of statistical tables giving the results of the indust rial 
census taken in 1922 in Bulgaria. The present volume deals with the working 
staffs (salaried employees and manual workers) and shows the number employed 
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in the various industries, their age, nationality, religion, conjugal condition, 
degree of education, wages, hours of labor, length of time during which they 
have exercised their present occupation, etc. 
CanaDA (SASKATCHEWAN).—Bureau of Labor and Industries. Fifth annual 
report for the 12 months ended April 30,1925. Regina, 1925. 659 pp. 

Coal production in the Province of Saskatchewan for the year 1924 was greater 
than in any preceding year, aggregating 480,966 tons, or 42,866 tons more than 
in 1923. Certain data concerning these coal mines, for 1924, are shown below: 


Number of mines in operation. __.-__---._.---.--- ” 301 anGih 65 
Mamie ae WUE DRORMOGE 5g cee 5 oie ert nie sivrrinict onrld~ hs dunn _.. 480, 966 
Number of miners underground (average) ._-....-...--------------- 329 
Number of laborers above ground (average) _-_..-_----_-----_---_-- 94 
Number of nonfatal accidents___--.. = = ------_e- COR it 2a01ot iy ae. 28 
Number of fatal aeesitieonte is oo 2 1 sostur -seellewli wert. udineves 0 
Electric coal cutting machines in operation. _--______-....-_-_.---~. 6 
Mechanical box car Joaders__ + enc nagetle Neem ceca path imp ee cey at 9 
Electric haulage motors, underground _ __-- - ee eee ee er ee oe 2 
Diecowen Grr Ge OS Skier TS ATA 20 l ee hie See Jo 1, 680 
Mines ventilated by centrifugal power_-_____---._._------- og League Q 
Mines ventilated by natural means... ....... 225-2 -4.+--+- 2 -- ee 56 
Mine car loaders, underground (Joys) - -- - - REDE, OM 1 


Great Brrrain.—Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Economic series No. 1: 
Report on cooperative marketing of agricultural produce in England and Wales- 
a survey of the present position. London, 1925. 195 pp., illustrated. 


Certain data from this report are given on page 214 of this issue of the Monruiy 
LaBork REVIEW. 

Economic series No. 2: Report of the commitiee on stabilization of agri- 
cultural prices. London, 1925. 106 pp., charts. 

A summary of the most important facts concerning the fluctuation of agri- 
cultural prices in Great Britain with special reference to their economic causes, 
their detrimenta! results, and the general principles which might be applied to 
prevent these evil consequences. 

The committee claims that the harmful changes in prices would be to a great 
extent eliminated if cooperative marketing aimed ‘‘ to supply agricultural markets 
according to their needs instead of (as at present) according to the amount of 
produce which the farmers have, at the moment, available for sale.”’ 


—-—— Economic series No. 3: Economic resources of Canada in relation to 
Britain’s food supplies, by Sir Henry Rew. London, 1925. 128 pp. 

Contains wages of farm workers in the prairie Provinces for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1924. Part 3: Indus- 
trial and provident societies. London, 1925. wi, 184 pp. 

Returns for the year 1923 were received from 5,830 societies in Great Britain, 
with a membership of more than 5}4 millions and assets approximating in value 
£187,000,000 [pound at par=$4.8665]; the corresponding figures for 1922 
were 5,851, 54% millions, and £177,000,000. The decrease in the number of 
returns furnished was due largely to the termination of a number of agricultural 
societies during the year. 

- — Report for the year 1924. Part 4: Trade-unions. London, 1926. 

ii, 58 pp. 

Contains data as to membership, funds, etc., principally for the year 1923. 
Inp1a.—Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Large industrial 

establishments in India. Calcutta, 1926. xi, 92 pp. 

A directory of the large industrial concerns in India, showing number of 
employees. 
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Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Basi finanziarie ¢ prime 
esperienze della assicurazione obbligatoria per la invalidita e la vecchiaig 
Rome, 1925. 44 pp. 


A report by the director general of the Italian National Social Insurance Pypq 
on the results of compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance during the first four 
years after the coming in force of the law relating thereto. The contents of the 
report are summarized in an article in the present issue of the MONTHLY Lazo, 
REVIEW (page 194). 

(MiLan).— Ufficio Statistica. Annuario storico-statistico, 1922 e 1923. jr 
parte. Milan, 1925. (Various paging.| 

The first part of the historical-statistical yearbook of the city of Milan py. 
lished by the municipal! statistical office and covering the years 1922 and 1993 
Of special interest to labor are the statistics on housing (workmen’s dwellings, 
rents, construction of new dwellings), prices, and cost of living. 
Pervu.—Department of Treasury and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics.  Statis;. 

cal abstract of Peru, 1924. Lima, 1925. xi, 163 pp.; charts. 

This report contains statistical data on various subjects including wages and 
hours in sugar production, accidents on railways, and production in agriculture 
and mining. There were 9,651 persons employed in the mining industry in Pery 
in 1905, whereas in 1913 there were 19,515 and in 1922, 20,000 persons. Index 
numbers of wholesale prices are given for the 12-year period from 1913 to 1924 for 
the following groups of commodities: Foodstuffs, building materials, textiles, 
fuel, metals, etc. 


Unofhcial 


Aupripen, Henry R. The national housing manual: A guide to national housing 
policy and administration. London, National Housing and Town Plannin 
Council, 1923. v, 526 pp. 


A manual including a history of the housing movement and of the development 
and administration of a national housing policy, made imperative by the effects 
of the war. 


ANNUAIRE DE LAGISLATION FRANGAISE, PUBLIE PAR LA Société pe L&ais.ation 
COMPAREE, CONTENANT LE TEXTE DES PRINCIPALES LOIS VOTES EN FRANCE 
EN 1923.- Quarante-troisitmeannée. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1924. xii, 807 pp. 

This volume contains the texts of the principal laws passed in France during 
1923. 

BouscaTe., Pierre. L’assistance publique et l’assistance sociale en Alsace ¢ 
Lorraine. Strasbourg, Librairie Istra, [1925?]. (Various paging.] 

An account is given of the legislation which is actually in effect in the three 
Departments of Alsace and Lorraine in regard to public poor relief and assist- 
ance to large families, maternity care, and care of infants. The texts of the 
various laws are appended. 

Cassau, THEopor. The consumers’ cooperative movement in Germany. Mar- 
chester, The Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1925. xvi, 201 pp. (Translated from 
the German by J. F. Mills.) 


A very thorough and interesting study of the consumers’ cooperative move 
ment of Germany, giving an account of the historical development and _ business 
organization; statistics of sales, expenses, credit outstanding, etc.; a descrip- 
tion of the central cooperative organizations (including the Cooperative W hole 
sale Society); and several chapters on such general subjects as trade-unions 
and cooperative societies and the consumers’ societies and public opinion. The 
concluding chapter deals with certain ways in which the movement offers room 
for improvement and progress. 
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CLEMENT, JEANNE. Le mouvement d'orientation professionnelle. Aix-en-Provence, 
Imprimerie d’ Editions Paul Roubaud, 1924. 244 pp. | 


A study of vocational guidance giving an account of the origin of the move- 
ment, and of its theoretical and practical aspects. Under the latter heading an 
account is given of what has been accomplished in various countries. 


Coz, G. D. H. A short history of the British working-class movement, 1789-19285. 
Vol. I, 1789-1848. London, The Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 1925. 192 pp. 


The author calls attention -to the fact that while there are comprehensive 
studies of the trade-union movement, the cooperative movement, and of many 
single phases and periods of industrial and labor development, there exists 
no single work giving a ‘‘general survey of the growth of the working-class 
movement in all its leading aspects, political as well as industrial and coopera- 


tive.’ This study, of which a second volume is promised, is offered as an 
introductory survey of the kind described, with the premise that the field cov- 
ered calls for much further research. 


Co.umB1A University. Studies in history, economics, and public law. Vol- 
CXX, whole number 266: Labor and nationalism in Ireland, by J. Dunsmore 
Clarkson. New York, 1925. 502 pp. 


The author’s thesis is that, in the present day, labor has taken the place 
formerly occupied by democracy, the latter being now almost taken for granted, 
and that whereas in the middle of the nineteenth century the struggles and aspira- 
tions of Western Europe might be summed up as a striving for ‘‘democracy 
and nationalism,’’ the slogan now is “labor and nationalism.” From this 
standpoint the interrelation of the two forces is of great significance to all in- 
terested in progress, and Ireland offers an especially favorable field for the study. 
“Nowhere, perhaps, can the attempt at fusion of the forces of labor and national- 
ism be so readily observed as in Ireland within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion.” The study, therefore, beginning with a brief review of the early position 
of labor in Ireland, is devoted mainly to the developments of recent years. 
Devine, Epwarp T. Coal: Economic problems of the mining, marketing, and 


consumption of anthracite and soft coal in the United States. Bloomington, 
Ill., American Review Service Press, 1925. 448 pp. 


The author was a member of the United States Coal Commission appointed 
in 1922, and in this book makes much use of the facts and figures brought out 
by the commission’s researches. The scope of the book is indicated by the 
subtitle, and also by the main divisions of the contents, which are grouped as 
follows: Part I: The characters; Part II: The anthracite industry; Part III: 
The bituminous coal mining industry; Part IV: The transportation and market- 
ing of coal; Part V: A national policy. The author holds the view that the 
best solution for the problems of the coal industry is to be found within the 
industry itself, in the cooperation of employers and workers to put the whole 
matter upon a basis of effective production and service, there’iy making possible 
fair wages, fair conditions, fair profits, and fair prices to the public. 

We come back, therefore, once more to the conclusion that the beginnin 
of progress and reform lies in the emancipation and organization of the new an 
better spirit in the control and management of the industry as a whole. Demo- 
cratie organization and operation; national integration without trustification; 
publicity; Federal supervision under a licensing system, to facilitate the elimina- 
tion of bad practices; the transformation of the union into an agency for the 


mining of coal, but of course under conditions that are as good as or better than 
have n or can be secured by fighting—are the means of preventing inter- 


, ‘uptions to mining due to labor disputes. 


Dusuin, Louis I. Health work pays. New York, 1925. 11 pp. (Reprinted 
from Survey Graphic, November, 1925.) 
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Dusun, Louis I. Statistical aspects of the ers of —- were rs Ney 
ew Yor ournal of Medicin, 


York, 1926. 15 pp. (Reprinted from 
November 1, 1925.) 
These two articles by Doctor Dublin ares ummarized on pages 163 and 165 ¢ 
this issue of the Monruiy Lasor REviEw. 
Lasor Research DepartMeNT (Lonpon). Studies in labor and capital No, ». 
Steel, by J. T. Walton Newbold and others. London, The Labor Publishing 
Co. (Lid.), (19257). 95 pp. 
A brief study of the growth of the steel industries, their war-time develop. 
ment, the tendencies since the war, their trade-union organizations, and th, 
development of the competing French and German industries. 


MacCourpy, Rauno Massey. The history of the California Fruit Growers’ R,. 
change. Los Angeles, 1925. v, 106 pp., illustrated. 


Mason, Atpneus T. Organized labor and the law, with especial reference to ih 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 199; 
x, 265 pp. 

This volume is devoted particularly to ‘‘a consideration of the Federal anti. 
trust acts in so far as they apply to organized labor, together with the case; 
which have arisen under these acts.’’ The study is divided into three parts, 
Part I dealing with law and labor in England, Part II with common law and labo 
in the United States, and Part III with the Federal antitrust acts and labor. 

The principal problem is the “controversial question as to whether or not the 
Sherman Act can be properly applied to organized labor.’’ Inasmuch as the 
common law has been the chief criterion by which the rights of labor have been 
tested, the development of that law in England is traced from the Middle Ages 
to the enactment of the trade-union act of 1871 and the trade disputes act of 
1906; special attention is given to the doctrine of criminal conspiracy and that 
of restraint of trade, on the ground that these are the basic doctrines with which 
the activities of labor organizations come into conflict. 

A brief and concise consideration is given of the ‘‘legal justification for injunc- 
tions in labor disputes.”’ 

The vigorously contested point of the legislative intent of the Sherman Act is 
treated with a fullness that can hardly be regarded as less than conclusive. This 
act was early applied to distinctive activities of a labor organization, held to 
interfere with the movement of goods from one State to another and to foreign 
countries. The injunctive force of the nation’s courts was thrown against the 
combination of railroad workers that led to the decision of a circuit court in the 
Debs case. When this came to the Supreme Court recourse to the Sherman Act 
was found unnecessary to reach a conclusion upholding the action of the circuit 
court, though carefully guarding against any implication of an implied dissent 
from the conclusions of the lower court as to the scope of the act. However, in 
the Danbury hatters case the antitrust feature, including the treble penalty clause, 
was held clearly applicable to a labor combination. 

Following this was the agitation to secure modification of the statute, finally 
resulting in the Clayton Act of 1914, which ‘‘defines and confirms existing rights 
which otherwise might have been subject to encroachment’’ rather than greatly 
enlarging the rights of labor. Moreover it has shown itself of value as a guide to 
the courts in issuing injunctions in labor cases. particularly in regard to the issue 
of so-called blanket injunctions which are barred; there has also been a definite 
construction of the act as constitutional in its grant of jury trial ‘‘in all cases 
within the purview of this act,”’ excepting cases relating to contempts committed 
in the presence of the court and those in which the United States is a party. 

The concluding chapter takes up the question of the status of labor unions 4s 
parties to suits at law, basing the discussion on the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Coronado case. It is inferred from the opinion that suability embraces 
also the right to initiate actions for damages and suits for injunctions. 
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MonraRNaL, H. Les salaires, inflation et les changes. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 
1925. wt, 101 pp. 

The first section of this book deals with the movement of wages of workers and 
glaries of public and private employees in France, particularly in the region of 
paris, since 1913. The second part discusses the influence of monetary infla- 
tion and the rate of exchange upon wages. ” 

NewsoLtD, J. T. Warton. The railways, 1825-1925. London, The Labor 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 1925. 112 pp. 

A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the railway as a means 
of transportation, with special reference to its influence upon the development 
of the modern form of capitalism. A chapter on ‘‘The railway men” traces 
the gradual improvement in working conditions after hard-fought battles by 
the railwaymen. 

Nuzs & Nites. Review of published statistics relative to cost of merchandise 
distribution, rates of merchandise turnover, and fiuctuations in manufacturing 
employments in the United Stales, 1913-1923. New York, 60 Broadway, 
1925. 43 pp. 

One of the interesting sections of the report, from the laboring man’s point 
of view, is that containing compiled figures on the distribution of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for different commodities. Similar figures for various commodities 
have been printed in the Montruity Lasor Review (February, 1925, pp. 81, 
2, and July, 1925, pp. 47-53). 

Norz, Emit. Die sékulare Entwicklung der Kaufkraft des Geldes. Ftir Basel in 


den Perioden 1800-1883 und 1892-1923 nebst internationalen Vergleichen 
dargestellt. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1925. viii, 283 pp. 


A monograph on the trend of the purchasing power of money in Basel during 
the last century. After describing various methods used by other economists 
for measuring the purchasing power of money, the author explains his own 
method and, with the aid of numerous tables and charts, shows the variations 
in the purchasing power of wages and salaries in Basel during the periods 1800 
to 1833 and 1892 to 1923. 

Opry, JEANNE. Application de la loi du 10 Juillet 1915 sur le salaire minimum 
des ouvritres &@ domicile. Paris, Imprimerie Dubois et Bauer, 1924. 100 pp. 

The French law of July 10, 1915, on minimum wages for home workers is 
analyzed, anc an account is given of the extent of its application and the methods 
by which it is applied and enforced. There is also a discussion of the civil 
action which may be brought by workers, trade-unions, and associations, and 
of the part taken by the factory inspectors in its enforcement. In the final 
chapter there is a critical examination of the law, and amendments are suggested. 
The text of the law is appended and there is a bibliography. 

Opum, Howarp W. Sociology and social problems. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1925. $82 pp. 

A reading course for men and women and young persons out of school who 
desire further knowledge on the subject of the publication. 

PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION RATING AND INSPECTION Bureau. Coal Mine 
Section. Pennsylvania bituminous coal mine compensation rating schedule, 
1926. Harrisburg, 1925. 74, tx pp. 

Pirou, Gaiiran. Les doctrines économiques en France depuis 1870. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1925. 204 pp. 

The course of various economic theories in France since 1870 and the views of 
the principal exponents of these theorjes are given by the author. The work is 
divided into three sections, taking up in turn the socialist doctrines, individual- 
istic theories, and intermediate doctrines such as social radicalism, social catholi- 
cism, and economic nationalism. The first part of the book contains an account 
of the establishment of the Superior Labor Council, as well as a discussion of the 
philosophy underlying the cooperative movement. 
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Reep, Evvery F.. Aw analysis of the report of the Ohio Minimum Wage (op. 
mission. [Toledo?], Consumers’ League of Ohio and the Ohio Council op 
Women in Industry, (1925). 118 pp. 


This pamphlet reviews the brief report of 21 manuscript pages made by th, 
Ohio Minimum Wage Commission in 1923. This was a legislative commissio, 
composed of three representatives of the State Senate and three of the House, 
Its report was submitted in the winter of 1924-25 but had not been printed x 
the time of the preparation of this analysis (summer of 1925). The writer of 
the pamphlet is the director of the Helen 8S. Trounstine Foundation. He present, 
his view of the insufficiency of the investigation, the unrepresentative quality of 
the commission members, and the one-sided nature of the report. Legal dis. 
cussions, extracts, and abridgments of the reports of the minimum wage cop. 
missions of various States having minimum wage laws, the testimony of varioys 
employers in these States in favor of the laws, and other data favorable to legislg. 
tion of the type under consideration make up the body of the study. 

Sacus, Hiutpr@arp. - Psychologie und Berufsberatung. Die Bedeutung der sy. 
tematischen Berufseignungspsychologie fiir die Verteilung der Arbeitskraft 
im Wirtschaftsleben nebst einem Anhang tiber das Problem einer Pectlichon 


Eingliederung der Frauen in das Berufsleben. Langensalza, Julius Beliz, 
1925. 184 pp. 


A monograph on the value of applied psychology in vocational guidance 
The author, after explaining the problem, describes and criticizes the various 
methods by which psychology is employed in vocational guidance, and they 
discusses the importance, in the competition of the sexes in economic life, of 
scientific research into psychical sex diversities. The problem of a more efficient 
distribution of women into vocational life is discussed in an appendix. 
Scuwarz, Satomon. Der Arbeitslohn und die Lohnpolitik in Russland. Jena, 

Thiringer Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei, 1924. 120 pp. 

This is the first of a series of publications by the above author on labor con- 
ditions in the Soviet Republic. The present volume deals with the wage policy 
of the Soviet and the movement of wages in Russia. 


Tracey, Herspert, ed. The book of the labor party. 3 vols. London, Caxton 
Publishing Company (Ltd.), 1925. Illustrated. 


A number of writers have cooperated to produce this manual, which deals 
with the history of the Labor Party, and with its economic, social, financial, 
and international policies, giving, in addition, short biographies of 31 men and 


women prominentin the movement. Different aspects of the policies are treated 
by different writers. The book is a readable and valuable compendium of the 
views and plans of the Labor Party, as expressed by those who have played 
leading parts in its development. 

Unitep TypoTHEeTagr or America. Typothetae bulletin, Vol. XXII, Nos. 4, 4, 


and 6: Proceedings thirty-ninth annual convention, Chicago, [ll., October 
19-23, 1925. Chicago, 19265. 


Among the outstanding subjects discussed at this important meeting were: 
Standardization of production in the printing industry, educational programs 
and problems from the printing viewpoint, and the marketing of printing 
Wasuineton, University or. Publications in the social sciences, vol. 3, No. !: 


A study of mobility of population in Seattle, by Andrew W. Lind. Seattle, 
October, 1925. 63 pp. 


A résumé of this monograph is published on page 1 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review. 
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